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REMINISCENCES, 


BY THE LATE ADMIRAL H.S.H. PRINCE VICTOR OF 


(d, 31st December 1891.) 


I. MIDSHIPMAN. 


Born the 11th November 
1833, youngest of three sons 
(fool of the family, and ever 
since abused accordingly), I 
have had a good deal of uphill 
work, which, although some- 
times a little trying at the time, 
afforded me a good deal of fun 
and an insight into the world 
and its ways which I cannot 
say I regret. 

My two brothers and myself 
were brought up together until 
my profession separated me 
from them. After leaving the 
nursery I was placed under the 
charge of my brothers’ tutor, 
Herr von Bieberstein, whom 
we reverenced and loved. Our 
father, a thorough sportsman, 
encouraged us from our earliest 
youth to know and appreciate 
the use of a gun and a horse. 
This frequently tried the nerve 
of our worthy tutor, and placed 
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our own necks in jeopardy. We 
each had a gun at the age of 
eight or ten, and, under the 
charge of the tutor and one 
keeper, were allowed to go out 
shooting on the sides of the 
wooded hill on which stands the 
old castle of Langenburg. On 
these occasions we were not 
very particular as to game 
laws, which often brought us a 
sharp rebuke from our sports- 
manlike father. When we got 
more accustomed to the use of 
firearms, we were permitted as 
a treat now and then to go 
into the forest after deer and 
roe-deer, of which there was 
no lack in those days; and in 
the winter months to take 
part in the battues of hares 
and smaller game. Each of 
us was provided with a horse 
or pony of our own, and if at 
any time my father perceived 
2F 
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an inelination on the part of 
any one of us to shirk a fence 
or ditch when out riding with 
him, the groom was ordered 
to dismount from a rushing, 
pulling, Polish horse, and the un- 
lucky culprit was put on it and 
let loose at the obstacle. That 
sort of life, with a wholesome 
amount of lessons and a great 
amount of bodily exercise; con- 
stituted my earliest education. 

When the tutor took his 
holidays we were sent to the 
school in the little town of 
Langenburg, sleeping and com- 
ing back to our meals at the 
castle. We mixed entirely with 
the school children, for the 
most part children of my 
father’s servants, trades-people, 
and of the burghers of the 
town. In no one instance did 
they or their parents—either 
at the time or since—ever take 
undue advantage of our having 
been put on the same footing 
as them, the proof of which is 
that one of my brother’s best 
and most trustworthy servants, 
Ebert, was one of our school- 
fellows, and the son of a baker 
in the town. 

A sad change took place in 
the fortune of us boys when our 
dear old Bieberstein left us, to 
take possession of a living 
given to him by my father, 
and we were placed under the 
care of a new tutor, whom I 
fear we neither loved nor re- 
spected; and with whom we 
were sent in 1847 to Dresden, 
to be placed as day-boarders 
at the Blochmannische Institut, 
with a view to preparing us for 
the University. 


Even before this I had seen 
a little of the world. Besides 
the yearly move from Langen- 
burg to Stuttgart, where my 
father had to attend as Presi- 
dent of the Wirttemberg Upper 
Chamber, I went with my 
parents and two eldest sisters 
to England on a visit to the 
Queen at Windsor in 1840; 
and in 1845 our whole family 
posted into Silesia for a family 
gathering at my paternal grand- 
mother’s, and to pay other 
visits to Hohenlohes who had 
settled in that country. 

A few days before this jour- 
ney, the only serious accident 
which ever-befell me out shoot- 
ing occurred. Having gone to 
the’ park at Ludwigsruhe with 
my brothers to shoot a deer, 
the park-keeper—who had been 
particularly warned not to enter 
the park until called—climbed 
over the park wall endeavour- 
ing to help drive the deer 
towards us, and, without being 
perceived, got into line with 
the buck I was firing at. The 
ball, after passing through the 
deer, shot him through the left 
thigh, and he—being unfor- 
tunately in a bad state of 
health—never recovered, but 
died a few months afterwards 
from the united effects of the 
wound and consumption. 

In 1846 I accompanied my 
parents and my eldest brother 
to the sea-baths at Scheve 
ningen near the Hague for @ 
couple of months. The year 
following we were sent to Dres- 
den. The school-life there I 
liked very much, the studies 
not being over hard, and our 
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headmaster a kind-hearted old 
man. He provided us with 
every sort of amusement out 
of school hours, which in them- 
selves comprised, besides a 
limited amount of classics, 
arithmetic, botany and chem- 
istry, gymnastics and sketching, 
which latter suited my tastes 
better than the former ; and I 
should have been perfectly 
happy, and probably would 
have remained a great deal 
longer, had it not been for the 
ill-treatment I experienced from 
my tutor each time I returned 
to our lodgings and he hap- 
pened to be in a bad humour. 

During the winter months 
our playground was covered 
with water to form a skating- 
ground with a montagne russe 
built at one extremity, and 
an accident occurred to me 
which might have proved of 
serious import in after life. 
I was being chased by one of 
my schoolfellows, whom trying 
to elude, I, against all orders, 
ran up the montagne russe, and 
seeing my pursuer gaining on 
me (also defying orders), I 
jumped the barrier on to the 
ice below. Unfortunately, my 
foot caught as I jumped, and 
I fell a distance of over twenty 
feet on to my left knee. This 
injury I neglected for fear of 
the punishment it might entail, 
and the consequence was a 
stiffened and swollen knee-joint, 
which afterwards nearly de- 
barred me from entering the 
Navy. 

Another amusement which 
entailed a broken bone to 
myself was skittles. In a dis- 
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pute consequent on the game 
with a schoolfellow, I had a 
stand-up fight with him in 
which I unfortunately struck 
his head, which, proving harder 
than my knuckles, broke a bone 
in my right hand. Otherwise 
I came off scatheless. 

My first encounter with our 
future enemies the Russians 
was also at this school. We 
were in the habit of attending 
singing-classes, more for the 
sake of avoiding other studies 
than for the sake of music. 
At one of these classes’ I 
amused myself by roasting 
apples on the stove, when a 
Russian boy, also belonging to 
the school, pretended that I 
disturbed his singing, and re- 


ported me to the singing-master. 


Thereupon a scuffle ensued be- 
tween me and the Russian, 
which ended by my seating 
him on my apples. They 
formed a poultice for him, pre- 
venting him from sitting down 
for at least a week afterwards. 

At this school I remained 
until the spring of 1848. The 
principal cause of my leaving 
it and ultimately joining the 
British Navy was as follows. 
On Friday evenings we were 
assigned Latin tasks to prepare 
for Monday morning, which we 
were expected to work at during 
our Saturday half-holiday and 
Sunday. On the Sunday even- 
ing we considered it our right 
to be taken to the play. On 
one of these Saturdays, whilst 
I was at work at my Latin 
task in our lodgings, my tutor 
happened to enter in one of 
his usual bad humours, and 
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on looking over my shoulder, 
perceived some mistakes in my 
work (which were not of un- 
usual occurrence), upon which, 
without remark, he tore up my 
exercise, hit me several hard 
blows over the head, and 
ordered me not to appear at 
dinner—told me he should lock 
me up for the rest of the day, 
and that I was not to go to the 
play on the following day. All 
this was accompanied by blows. 
(I may here state that he had 
nothing whatever to do with 
our lessons or anything con- 
cerning school.) At last, get- 
ting tired of being cuffed about, 
I, with the assistance of one 
of my brothers, turned the 
tables on him, and after giving 
him a good licking drove him 
out of the room. 

My punishment, however, 
was still pending. When dinner- 
time came I was locked up in 
my room and a very scanty 
allowance of food sent to me. 
I then determined that I would 
no longer submit to such treat- 
ment (this being only one of 
the many instances in which 
he ill-used me). Having read 
Marryat’s ‘Peter Simple,’ it 
put into my head that I would 
seek my fortunes at sea. I 
filled my pockets with bread 
and a piece of meat, took an 
old pistol (minus a hammer) 
to defend myself in case of 
need on my journey, and the 
remains of my pocket money 
—amounting to about 4s. 6d., 
forced open the lock of the door 
with a pair of pincers (which I 
also appropriated), stole quietly 
out of the house and across the 
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garden, and dropped myself 
over the wall into the road, 
I made the best of my way 
to the Leipzig-Dresden road, 
on which I continued running 
at the top of my speed (minus 
a cap, which I had forgotten) 
until the town of Dresden was 
no longer visible and I was 
exhausted. I remember eating 
my bread and meat, and I 
must have fallen asleep or 
fainted, as on coming to myself 
I found it perfectly dark, and 
myself in the arms of a good- 
natured carter, who was en- 
deavouring to find out all about 
me. I told him my misfor- 
tunes, and also my wish to 
reach Leipzig, where I wanted 
to put myself under the pro- 
tection of a cousin, who I was 
in hopes would either for- 
ward my views of returning to 
my parents at Langenburg or 
give me money to take me to 
Hamburg, where I meant to 
join the first ship I came across. 
The carter put me into his 
covered cart—where a good- 
natured peasant woman allowed 
me to make use of her as a 
pillow—and I again soon -fell 
asleep. After what seemed to 
me a very short journey, I 
found myself lifted out by the 
carter and taken into a road- 
side inn. I was placed at a 
table by myself and every 
attention paid me, supplied 
with sausages and cabbage, 
and altogether treated as the 
swell of the party. As I don’t 
recollect paying for anything, 
I suppose my friend did it 
for me. 
After a short rest, we agai 
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set forward in the cart, but 
this time without the peasant 
woman, and about midnight 
arrived at Meissen. Pulling 
up at a small inn the carter 
procured a bed for me, and 
promised to call me in time 
the next morning to take me 
to the railway station, as he 
was to drive the bus. Accord- 
ingly at four o’clock I was 
called, had breakfast and paid 
my bill, which amounted to a 
few groschen, and started for 
the station. 

On arrival I took a third- 
class ticket for Leipzig, finances 
not admitting of a higher class, 
leaving me only a few groschen 
in my pocket. Waiting for the 
train in a cold third-class room, 
I unluckily fell fast asleep, and 
when I awoke, found to my 
horror that my train was gone 
and no money left to take 
another ticket, so I had to 
expend my last few groschen 
in a ticket back to Dresden. 
In taking this I perceived an 
old gendarme eyeing me in a 
suspicious way, who very soon 
afterwards explained that he 
wished to take me in charge, 
a8 telegrams had apprised them 
of my flight and rewards had 
been offered for my apprehen- 
sion and safe delivery at Dres- 
den; upon which I presented 
my old pistol (minus a hammer) 
at him, and told him in as 
commanding a voice as I could 
muster (at the age of fourteen) 
to “stand off.” In spite of 
all my swagger, I had nothing 
for it but to get into the train 
and return to Dresden, the 
gendarme (as I found out after- 
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wards) taking his place in the 
next carriage to keep an eye 
on me. 

On arriving at Dresden he 
jumped out, calling two police- 
men to his assistance. On see- 
ing their intention my mind 


was quickly made up. At any 


price I would not be marched 
through the town as a prisoner, 
but would give myself up 
to a young police-magistrate 
whose acquaintance I happened 
to have made before, and who 
I knew was always on duty in 
an office at the station. As the 
policemen were laying their 
hands on me I rushed across 
the line at the risk of my life, 
just as an engine was coming 
in. This effectually stopped my 
pursuers, and I made off in all 
haste to my friend’s office. He 
very good-naturedly took me 
back to our lodgings in a cab. 
There I was received by our 
tutor with tears of joy, he 
being in the most horrible fright 
that he would be held respon- 
sible for this freak of mine, 
and by my schoolfellows, who 
looked on me rather as a hero 
than otherwise. 

When the story became 
known at Dresden, the English 
Minister fancied it his duty to 
acquaint the Queen (through 
the Foreign Office) that one of 
her nephews had bolted from 
school, and, having made some 
mistake in names, mentioned 
my eldest brother Charles as 
the culprit. The Queen, wish- 
ing to know further particulars, 
referred to my mother, who, 
explaining that it was me (and 
not Charles), gave as an excuse 
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in those days quite as well as I 
do now). He was particularly 
civil to me, first regaling me 
with a glass of sherry and a 
ship’s biscuit, and then showing 
me all over the Victory, not 
forgetting the spot where Nelson 
fell, which I looked upon with 
great awe, and already fancied 
myself half a Nelson. 

After being congratulated by 
the officers and Mr Burney on 
having passed such a good ex- 
amination I returned to Gos- 
port school, and the following 
day went to Osborne to see 
my mother and sisters and 
grandmother, the Queen hav- 
ing gone to Scotland. 

I was expected to return to 
school a few days afterwards, 
but owing to sudden illness was 
prevented from doing so, and 
it ended by my joining my 
first ship, the Powerful, straight 
from Osborne, merely paying a 
visit to the school to pick up 
my clothes. 

I was sent on board under 
the charge of Sir George Cowper, 
the Duchess of Kent’s (my 
grandmother’s) Comptroller of 
the Household and most con- 
fidential friend. I was intro- 
duced to my captain, Sir 
Richard Dundas, to the com- 
mander, Henry Caldwell, and. 
was then handed over to the 
senior mate, whose duty it 
was to introduce me to my 
messmates. Sir George Cow- 
per’s last injunction to me was 
to ‘ sir’ all my senior officers. 
I unluckily had not much 
discrimination, and commenced 
by sir-ing the said senior mate, 
who lost no opportunity of 
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taking advantage of it and dis- 
playing his authority, which 
gave rise to many squabbles 
afterwards. 

I soon felt at home with my 
new messmates, and in the 
evening I was initiated by 
some of the oldsters into the 
use of the ‘Queen’s Own’ 
(rum), which I paid for to 
my cost, as I was put into my 
hammock (a new article te 
sleep in) perfectly drunk. The 
next day Captain Caldwell sent 
for me and told me off to my 
duties, which were to take 
charge of the captain’s gig, to 
be youngster of the ‘maintop 
and of the upper-deck quarters 
and to attend to the quarter- 
deck hammock nettings. Be- 
sides this I was put with the 
rest of my messmates into 
three watches—night and day 
—being turned out every morn- 
ing at 6 A.M. to see the ham- 
mocks stowed. I soon emanci- 
pated myself from the charge 
of the senior mate, he also 
finding out that he had not 
much power over me; and our 
senior clerk, Mr Wright, a 
good, quiet, sensible, old fellow, 
became my ‘sea-daddy,’ and 
took upon himself to look 
after me. He took me on 
shore, selected a servant for 
me (an old bandsman), looked 
after my clothes, books, mess 
accounts, money—in short, tried 
to keep me as much as possible 
out of mischief, and I believe 
a hard time he had of it. 

Besides old Wright, another 
of my messmates, one of the 
senior midshipmen, who was 
also senior midshipman of the 
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maintop, undertook my nauti- 
cal education, John Jenkins— 
rather old for a midshipman, 
put a first-rate seaman and a 
man who knew his work thor- 
oughly. 

My small knowledge of Eng- 
lish at this time often led me 
into awkward predicaments, 
and I got constantly bullied 
and chaffed by my messmates. 
At other times, when I had 
to deliver orders I often re- 
peated words like a parrot, 
without knowing the meaning. 
One of these occasions brought 
down the mirth of my Com- 
manding Officer on my head. 
A target had got adrift and 
was picked up ashore. Captain 
Dundas, who was living ashore, 
desired me to acquaint the 
Commander of the fact and 
to tell him where he was to 
send for it. The word ‘ target ’ 
being perfectly unknown to 
me, I repeated to myself the 
two words I did know—‘ tar’ 
and ‘ gate ’"—until I came into 
the presence of Captain Cald- 
well, when I let loose those 
two words and the remainder 
of the message, on which, to 
my great consternation, he went 
into a roar of laughter and said 
it was all right. I believe the 
target was picked up, but I 
never dared to refer to it. I 
was only enlightened as to the 
real meaning of the word by 
my sea-daddy, to whom I con- 
fided my difficulty. 

I was subjected to more 
bullying by the oldsters (which 
was then the order of the day 
in a midship-mess) than the 
rest of the youngsters. When 
VOL. CCXXIX.—NO. MCCCLXXXVIII. 
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neither Wright nor Jenkins 
was present to take my part, I 
was frequently seized and tied 
up to a gun in the gun-room 
and cobbed with sword scab- 
bards, simply because, as they 
said, “ It wasn’t every day that 
they had a chance of licking a 
live prince.” 

In the beginning of December 
1848 we weighed anchor in 
company with the Channel 
Fleet, under the command of 
Sir Charles Napier, for Lisbon. 
I was by that time perfectly at 
home aloft, having had plenty 
of practice as far as duty was 
concerned, and also having been 
encouraged to skylark as much 
as possible in leisure hours. 
My spirits were such, on get- 
ting to sea at last, that as we 
passed some of the ships at 
anchor I could not refrain from 
getting on the fore-truck and 
waving a farewell to those we 
left behind. 

I was midshipman of the 
4 to 6 watch when the signal 
to reef topsails was first hoisted 
on board the flagship, and in 
an instant the pipe went 
‘** Hands reef topsails.”” Every- 
thing to my uninitiated eyes 
presented the most perfect con- 
fusion, men running about push- 
ing and knocking one another 
over, officers shouting, coils of 
rope being thrown across the 
deck in all directions, and 
Captain Caldwell standing on 
the break of the poop, swearing 
and cursing at everyone, as if 
he had done nothing else all 
day. 

I stood on the weather-side 


of the quarter-deck, perfectly 
2F2 
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enehanted with the hubbub and 
never dreaming of my station 
in the main-top, when I sud- 
denly came to my senses by 
a kick administered from be- 
hind by the powerful toe of 
the Commander, with the words, 
“D—— you, youngster, I'll 
make you move; ’way aloft!” 
I found myself sprawling the 
lee side one moment, and the 
next scrambling up the lee 
main rigging at my best pace! 

The breeze freshening soon 
after that my misery com- 
menced ; I was horribly sea- 
sick (which lasted on and off 
for nearly a year). On one of 
the first intervals I came on 
deck in the Bay of Biscay 
when the ship was still plung- 
ing heavily, and I saw the sea 
running up the weather-side. 
A sudden wish came over me 
to have a douche, so down I 
went, holding on the best way 
I could, and let the sea run 
over me, enjoying my bath 
amazingly, totally regardless 
of spoiling clothes and watch, 
when, by chance looking up, 
I saw old Dundas’s anxious 
and severe eyes on me (I heard 
afterwards he dared not call 
to me for fear I should be 
frightened and let go). Instinct 
told me I had done something 
wrong, so I quickly came on 
board and went below to put 
on some dry clothes; but I 
had hardly got to my chest 
when the quartermaster of the 
watch appeared with orders to 
convey me before the Captain. 
The interview terminated by 
my getting an extra watch to 
keep and a good rowing. 


One more remarkable’ ingj- 
dent occurred before we reached 
Lisbon. We got into a heavy 
gale of wind off Cape Finisterre, 
in which several of the ships 
sustained damage. The gale 
having subsided by the follow- 
ing morning, although a very 
heavy sea was still 
from the westward, we sud- 
denly saw the Stromboli (paddle- 
wheel steamer), under sail, hanl 
to the wind, and by that 
mancuvre lose her fore-top- 
gallant mast and jib-boom. 
After a few minutes she kept 
away again, and no one could 
make out what she meant. 
Later, after we had anchored 
at Lisbon, the mystery was 
explained, but as a profound 
secret. It appears that the 
mast-head man reported a large 
spar floating to windward, and 
on closer examination by the 
officer of the watch with a 
glass, the supposed spar was 
perceived to be moving, raising 
one end which looked like the 
head of a serpent! The Cap- 
tain was called and the hands 
turned up to identify the brute ; 
and, anxious to see more of it, 
they luffed her to, by which 
mancuvre they lost the before- 
mentioned gear. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of this, 
although I have not the small- 
est doubt of it myself. No 
officer of the Stromboli was 
ever (to my knowledge) known 
to divulge the secret; the 
way I came to hear of it was 
through the Captain’s coxswain 
of the Stromboli, who was 
quartermaster at the time. 

On making Lisbon, I, to- 
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gether with the rest of the 
cadets who had never seen 
foreign lands before, underwent 
the ordeal of having our noses 
slit—viz., a slight scratch of 
a pen-knife at the end of the 
nose, a trace of which I shall 
probably carry to my grave. 

On arriving at Lisbon the 
whole squadron was put in 
quarantine for four or five 
days, and a very dull time we 
had of it; nothing to break 
the monotony except visiting 
a ship now and then. After 
the expiration of our quaran- 
tine everybody who could pos- 
sibly get leave rushed on shore, 
I amongst the rest with my 
old friend Wright, who acted 
as cicerone having been several 
times at Lisbon, and who took 
me to the opera after giving 
me a very nasty dinner at one 
of the equally nasty Portu- 
guese hotels. The wine, which 
went under the name of ‘ vino 
tinto,’ was the sourest and 
greatest filth I ever swallowed 
in the shape of wine. 

One day’s leave in a week 
for a youngster was considered 
more than enough in those 
days on board the Powerful, 
and had it not been for Sir 
Hamilton Seymour (our Minis- 
ter), who good-naturedly got 
leave for me now and then to 
spend a day at his house and 
sleep there, besides being in- 
vited two or three times by 
‘the King-Consort and the 
Queen to have luncheon and 
go to the opera with them, I 
should have seen little or noth- 
ing of Lisbon or its environs. 

The King-Consort was always 
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remarkably civil, more than 
I can say for her Majesty, 
who never took the smallest 
notice of me. The King used 
to take me out riding, show me 
the gardens, his studio, in short 
everything worth seeing. The 
only thing that used to hurt 
my dignity as an officer in 
H.M. Service when up at the 
Red House (the palace) was 
that I was always made to 
dine in the nursery, but other- 
wise I enjoyed my visits very 
much. (This indignity I never 
divulged to any of my mess- 
mates, who envied me greatly, 
and whose respect for me might 
have been diminished had I 
let them into the secret !) 

We left Lisbon for Gibraltar, 
again in company with the 
squadron, on the 17th of Janu- 
ary 1849, and had hardly got 
outside before it again began 
to blow, with the result that 
my old enemy, sea-sickness, 
returned. (My first Christmas 
at sea had been a day of misery 
to me: I was forced by some 
of my messmates to come to 
dinner, and though this was 
meant good-naturedly enough 
it nearly proved fatal to my 
neighbours, for the ship gave 
a heavy lurch and a plum- 
pudding took the opportunity 
of rolling the whole length of 
the table into my lap, which 
so entirely upset the equilibrium 
of my interior that I was forced 
to beat a very hasty retreat.) 

We reached Gibraltar on the 
night of February 7th, and 
remained there for ten days. 
I again found a kind friend 
here, Sir Robert Wilson, the 
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Governor, who got leave for 
me to stay at the convent. 
Under the auspices of his 
A.D.C.’s, I first went out with 
the Calpe Hounds, dined at 
the different messes, drank and 
smoked more than was good 
for me, and went to all the 
masquerade balls. The cele- 
brated character, Black Charlie 
(a small Moorish merchant, now 
Consul for Morocco), undertook 
to dress me up as a Moor, and 
succeeded so well that, to my 
horror, I was even shunned 
by my own messmates, owing, 
no doubt, not only to my dis- 
guise, but also to the very 
imperfect English I spoke in 
those days, as well as to my 
sunburnt complexion. 

Captain Philpotts of the artil- 
lery was also very good-natured 
to me. He took me over the 
Galleries, up the Rock, and lit 
up St Michael’s Cave for me. 
At the latter place he nearly 
expended himself by a most 
frightful attack of asthma, 
brought on by the fumes of 
the fireworks that were used 
for the illumination of the cave. 
Some gunners and myself had 
to drag him out by main force, 
and after pinching and pum- 
melling him for some time we 
managed to get him to again, 
and took him back to his 
_ quarters. 

In those days the Spaniards 
were very jealous of the Eng- 
lish, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of annoying British sub- 
jects. I went one day with 
several of my messmates for a 
sail in the Bay in the ship’s 
jolly-boat. When nearing the 
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north shore, generally known 
as Sandy Beach, we took it 
into our heads to anchor and 
have a bathe about a couple 
of hundred yards out. Some 
of us swam rather close in- 
shore, and, whilst we were 
skylarking within our depth, 
some Spaniards rushed down 
and without warning fired at 
us. They kept it up until 
some time after we had swum 
out of their reach, some of the 
bullets coming too near to be 
pleasant. Luckily no one was 
hit. Another time we nearly 
got ourselves into a scrape on 
the way home from hunting. 
We had had a longish day 
with the hounds and stopped 
at San Roque to refresh our- 
selves, when, on mounting our 
horses again, a hump-backed, 
ill - conditioned - looking little 
Spaniard seized my bridle and 
swore I should not start until 
he was paid, he having been 
previously paid for the whole 
of our horses by Rowley Lam- 
bert, then a Lieutenant on 
board the Powerful. I found 
myself last of the party, the 
others cantering off so as to 
escape this ruffian. I brought 
my hunting-crop sharp down 
across his knuckles, which made 
him let go, but, as I put 
spurs to my horse, a shower of 
knives from him and his friends 
came after me, one of which 
slit the right sleeve of my 
jacket. 

When we got to the beach 
we found we had very little 
time to save gun-fire, so we 
pushed on as hard as the 
horses could lay legs to the 
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ground. Unfortunately one of 
the party, who was not par- 
ticularly skilled in horseman- 
ship, knocked down one of 
some children who ran out to 
frighten our horses. A tre- 
mendous yell was set up by 
the bystanders, and soldiers 
and inhabitants turned out to 
seize us; 80, afraid of losing 
the chance of reaching the 
gates before gun-fire, we 
avoided the prescribed route 
through the barrier by a lucky 
dash to the right, charging a 
low mud wall which in those 
days defined the Spanish lines. 
We all got over safely excepting 
the unlucky man who had 
upset the child. He came a 
tremendous cropper, but, pick- 
ing himself up on the right side 
of the lines, was in his saddle 
again like a shot and escaped 
with us. Many a bullet was 
sent after us without any effect. 
I can only explain that the 
soldiers allowed us to get so 
far away before they fired, 
because the mob must have got 
between them and us when 
they attempted to seize our 
unlucky friend who came to 
grief over the wall. 

There was a mania for hunt- 
ing in those days among all 
classes of officers, both in the 
squadron and garrison, and 
everyone who could get a screw 
on four legs and a pair of boots 
and spurs went to the meet. 
As for keeping up with hounds, 
that was quite another ques- 
tion. On one of these hunting 
days, I, as usual well mounted 


on one of the Governor’s horses, 
rode up to the COlub Hotel 
to join some of my mess- 
mates, when I heard that 
one of the clerks belonging 
to the Powerful, who had hired 
some Spanish Rosinante, find- 
ing himself without the usual 
hunting necessaries, had appro- 
priated the boots, spurs, whip, 
&ec., which he found in a 
neighbouring room, and, feeling 
very proud of his own appear- 
ance, had trotted off without 
giving one thought to the 
unfortunate owner. Captain 
Beauchamp Seymour,! who 
commanded the Harlequin, had 
sent his hunting things to the 
hotel by his steward, who, 
after having arranged them in 
his room, went to the market 
on his usual business. Captain 
Seymour was late coming on 
shore, so the clerk had the 
start of him and his clothes. 
Great was the delight and 
amusement of the whole field 
(who by that time knew that 
the clerk was in borrowed 
plumes) when, about the middle 
of the day, Captain Seymour 
rode up (not in perfect hunting 
‘ costume ’), gnashing his teeth 
and inspecting everyone’s get- 
up until he spied out the un- 
lucky culprit, whom he seized 
with the greatest fury. Such 
a crowd collected around the 
pair that I could not see actu- 
ally what happened, but shortly 
after Captain Seymour appeared 
to my view fully equipped, 
boots and all. The latter kept 
up his renown as a great 
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Nimrod and smart officer, for 
when the Harlequin was ordered 
to sea a short time afterwards, 
at the very moment that he 
had just returned from hunting, 
he did not even give himself 
time to slip on his uniform, 
but was seen mounted on high 
on a quarter-deck gun, run- 
ning his ship out of harbour, 
still in pink with breeches and 
boots. 

I was sorry when the time 
drew near for us to leave 
Gibraltar, as I had thoroughly 
enjoyed our stay there. We 
were ordered to leave Sir C. 
Napier’s squadron and join the 
Mediterranean Fleet. We sailed 
from Gibraltar for Naples on 
the 27th February 1849, having 
heard that the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir William Parker, was 
anchored there with his Fleet. 

Our stay at Naples was re- 
markably short. We arrived 
there in the morning, and found 
the Fleet preparing for sea. 
In the afternoon we weighed 
anchor in company with the 
Fleet, and stood to the south- 
ward. The next day we all 
anchored at Palermo. Here I 
first made the acquaintance of 
Sir W. Parker, who dined and 
breakfasted me several times, 
and on one of these occasions 
gave me a long lecture on 
smoking (one of his hobbies), 
explaining to me that a smoker 
must necessarily be a thief, 
a drunkard and a liar. The 
first, because if a man saw a 
cigar or a pipe lying on the 
table and had none in his 
pocket, he could not resist 
taking it; the second, because 


@ man could not possibly smoke 
without drinking; and the 
third, because if a man had 
only one cigar in his pocket, 
and a friend asked him for 
one, he would deny having 
any for fear of having to give 
up his only one. The Fleet, 
with the exception of our- 
selves, left for Malta about a 
fortnight afterwards. We re- 
mained stationed at Palermo 
to protect the interests of 
British subjects there in conse- 
quence of the disturbances in 
Sicily, which had not, however, 
at that time reached Palermo. 
The first part of our stay 
was most enjoyable, as we were 
allowed to make short excur- 
sions into the country, besides 
seeing everything worth seeing 
in the town itself. Very soon, 
however, the whole neighbour- 
hood, as well as the town, 
became so agitated from the 
incessant arrival of reports 
which described the different 
engagements taking place be- 
tween Neapolitan troops and 
the Sicilians, that strict orders 
were given to us not to go 
beyond the walls of the town. 
Barricades were thrown up 
everywhere, and one saw all 
classes working hard at them, 
-including ladies of the highest 
rank, who carried baskets of 
earth and otherwise helped in 
erecting defences against the 
enemy. They all talked very 
big, and swore they would 
defend the town to the last 
drop of their blood. This was 
soon put to the test, but with 
a very different result. The 
Neapolitan squadron appeared 
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one morning in the bay threat- 
ening to bombard the town, 
and at the same time we could 
see different bodies of troops 
in the distance coming down 
over the hills towards Palermo 
and keeping up a sort of 
running fight with the natives. 
After Captain Dundas had con- 
sulted with the Neapolitan 
Admiral, the British subjects 
were brought on board the 
Powerful for protection, and the 
British flag hauled down from 
the Consul’s house. 

The bombardment com- 
menced, and after about three 
hours’ firing, barely returned 
by the townspeople, the latter 
gave in. The Neapolitan land 
forces had by that time as- 
sembled in a village a few miles 
off, and were preparing for a 
siege; but finding that their 
navy had already done the 
needful, they simply sent in 
some pioneers to clear away 
the barricades in the town, 
preparatory to a grand entry 
of the Neapolitan army to take 
place that afternoon. 

As many of us as could be 
spared went on shore to see 
this demonstration. With the 
exception of a few regiments, 
such as the Swiss and the 
Riflemen, the Neapolitan army 
was a wretched lot, particularly 
the cavalry and artillery, which 
were miserably mounted and 
few in number. It was un- 
fortunately some time before 
the officers managed to get 
their men under control after 
entering the town, and a good 
many outrages were committed, 
of some of which I was an eye- 
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witness with no power to pre- 
vent them. In a few days 
order was re-established, and 
Palermo again looked as peace- 
ful as ever, the only difference 
being the large number of 
soldiers about. Shortly after 
this we got our orders for 
Malta, leaving the Odin in 
charge of British interests at 
Palermo. 

We arrived at Malta on the 
5th June, and remained there 
till September the Ist, the 
usual refitting going on which 
was indispensable in those days 
of sailing-ships. Once a week 
(if not in disgrace), generally 
Saturday, P.M., was the time 
for us youngsters to go on shore. 
We always had to report our- 
selves at sunset unless we had 
extra leave to go to the opera, 
which was granted as a great 
favour perhaps once a month, 
and then only in charge of an 
oldster. The few hours thus 
spent on shore were passed, if 
a rainy day, in some back 
parlour of a grog-shop smoking 
strong tobacco and eating sweet- 
meats and ices, and, if one of 
us wished to be considered 
quite a man, perhaps he would 
venture on a glass of ginger- 
beer and beer (shandygaff). If 
the day was fine, we used to 
invest a dollar in horse-flesh, 
and those who were either bad 
horsemen or could not afford 
a pair of spurs invariably ter- 
minated their ride at Florian 
Gardens, just outside the walls 
of Valetta, the horses being 
trained to decline proceeding 
any further! My father’s early 
training in rough-riding here 
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came into play, as I was never 
so ignominiously treated by a 
Maltese horse. 

During our stay here we were 
forced to put to sea in con- 
sequence of cholera breaking 
out in the Fleet, the whole 
squadron cruising between 
Sicily and Malta for a month. 
We returned once more to our 
humdrum life after the dis- 
appearance of the cholera, and 
there remained until we again 
sailed in company with Sir 
W. Parker’s Fleet for Argostoli 
(Cephalonia). As we were only 
there for a few days I do not 
recollect much about it. I was 
not allowed to go on shore, 
and was only employed in the 
cutter I had charge of to assist 
in watering and provisioning 
the ship. 

The next place we dropped 
anchor at was Corfu. Here 
we amused ourselves a little 
better, as the officers of the 
garrison were civil to us, asking 
us to their different messes, 
taking us out to balls and 
parties, and showing us the 
environs. On some grand occa- 
sion we had a great field day 
with the garrison. The whole 
of the small-arm and _field- 
piece parties were landed, and 
a sham fight took place about 
the Citadel and square in front 
of the Governor’s house. I 
have reason to recollect the 
day, as I nearly got into two 
serious scrapes. I was attached 
to a field-piece party, and after 
firing tremendously at the sup- 
posed enemy, the order was 
given “ Dismount the battery,” 
and for our party to take 
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supporters. Not having ap 
idea. which\,;were friends «or 
which were enemies, and there 
being clouds of dust and smoke, 
I made a rush at the first 
square, which unfortunately 
proved to be an enemy, An 
officer put his hand out to 
catch me, telling me I was his 
prisoner ; but I flourished my 
sword in his face, and darted 
off into the thickest smoke, 
amidst the jeers of my enemies. 
Lucky for me there were no 
bullets, for I found smoke my 
only safety, and there I re- 
mained until I saw my battery 
remounting their guns. 

After this bloody battle was 
over, we were ordered to draw 
up in the square, our field- 
pieces facing the gallant array 
of admirals and generals who 
were grouped under the flag 
of their country. The order 
was given for the whole of the 
artillery (military and naval) 
to load and deliver a volley as 
a salute, preparatory to the 
inspection of the troops. 

My loader, wishing to be 
very smart, rammed the car- 
tridge home so tight that he 
jammed the rammer-head in 
the gun, and after a tremend- 
ous struggle withdrew the staff 
without the head! Before I 
had a chance of giving any 
order the word “Fire!” was 
given, and to my horror off 
went my rammer-head amongst 
all the swells, covering them 
with sand and dust, and dis- 
appearing in the ditch of the 
Citadel behind them. By great 
good luck it did not touch a 
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soul. Great was the consterna- 
tion round the flagstaff, and 
an order was instantly given 
for all the loaders to fall out 
with their rammers to detect 
the culprit. 

We were drawn up in two 
lines, bluejackets in front, artil- 
lerymen in the rear rank. De- 
tection seemed inevitable, my 
unhappy rammer-staff showing 
most conspicuously without a 
head in the front rank. But 
at the moment of the inspecting 
officers commencing their search 
with the front rank, a good- 
natured artilleryman in the 
rear rank exchanged rammers 
with my loader. Of course, no 
sooner had the officers passed 
on than rammers were re- 
exchanged, and the rear rank 
passed muster. I believe that 
from that day to this there 
are only four of us in the 
secret: myself, the captain of 
my gun, Green, my loader and 
the good-natured artilleryman. 

From Corfu we paid short 
visits to the different Ionian 
Islands in company of the 
Fleet, and at last reached 
Besika Bay on the 29th October 
1849. That autumn proved 
an unlucky one for the “‘ wooden 
walls of old England.” I have 
never since seen anything to 
equal the collisions which took 
place in that Fleet, considering 
that all the captains were sup- 
posed to be crack sailors and 
prided themselves on the way 
in which they handled their 
ships. 

The first to show the example 
was the Caledonia, running into 
us (Powerful) in bright day- 
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light and a royal breeze, we 
being on the starboard tack. 
We gave her every opportunity 
of clearing us, but she seemed 
determined to leave her figure- 
head on board and take one 
of our cutters in exchange. 
That night the Fleet got into 
a heavy gale of wind, and we 
nearly left our bones on some 
of the reefs of the Archipelago. 
I was youngster of the first 
watch, and I recollect suddenly 
hearing the look-out man for- 
ward ili “ Breakers on 
the lee bow!” At the same 
moment the look-out man on 
the lee gangway reported : 
*‘ Breakers on the lee beam! ” 

The Captain was on the 
poop, and I heard him give the 
order: “ Put the helm down, 
turn the hands up, hands about 
ship!” At that moment the 
look-out on the weather gang- 
way reported: ‘“ Breakers on 
the weather beam!” I heard 
the Captain say either to the 
officer of the watch or the Com- 
mander: “This is our last 
chance if she will stay; she 
has never done such a thing 
yet.” And then he gave orders 
for the carpenters to muster 
with their axes ready to rig a 
raft. I believe that it was 
entirely owing to the Captain’s 
(Dundas’) perfect coolness and 
Captain Caldwell’s (the Com- 
mander’s) perfect seamanship 
that she was at last coaxed 
round and that we got clear 
of the breakers. The night 
was as dark as could be, and 
we must have been uncom- 
monly near the reefs before 
the look-outs could have seen 
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them. At daylight next morn- 
ing the Fleet was nowhere, and 
it was not until sunset that we 
all got together again and once 
more headed for Besika Bay. 
The following day the Fleet 
came to an anchor. 

During our stay there we 
were allowed to visit the dif- 
ferent places of note whilst the 
Fleet were refitting and repair- 
ing damages, a8 we were not 
the only sufferers from the 
numerous collisions which had 
occurred and also from the 
heavy gale. 

Amongst the principal sights 
we were shown was ancient 
Troy, a low hill with a few moss- 
covered stones, which we were 
expected to believe to be the 
remains of the old walls of 
Troy. In the plains between 
these and the sea were two 
mounds of earth about forty 
or fifty feet high, which were 
pointed out to us as the tombs 
of Hector and Achilles. 

‘The snipe-shooting proved a 
much greater attraction to us 
boys than all the antiquities. 
On one of these excursions, 
having been turned out of the 
ship at a very early hour not 
to interfere with a general 
clean-up, we found ourselves 
in the middle of the day in the 
bush without food or water, 
having been too lazy to look 
after game in consequence of 
the heat. By chance one of 
the party discovered a large 
tortoise, which was at once 
murdered and put on the fire. 

Just as we were enjoying (7) 
our feast, a native gentleman 
on a donkey—with his servant 


carrying his chibouque—wag 
spied a short distance off, 
shambling along. A happy 
idea struck us, that we would 
ask him for something to drink, 
No sooner did we approach 
him (which we may have done 
alittle hastily for good manners) 
than first the servant took to 
flight and then the donkey 
with his master. On our over- 
taking them, the gentleman, 
without waiting for an explana- 
tion, threw himself off his 
donkey and disappeared into 
the bush, leaving us in undis- 
puted possession of his steed 
and luggage. Amongst the 
latter we found a large wicker- 
work bottle containing wine, 
which was at once detached 
from the saddle and carried 
off in triumph; donkey, &c., 
were then allowed to pursue 
their way in peace. 

From Besika Bay we went 
in company with the Fleet to 
the Dardanelles, back to Besika 
Bay, Nosko Nisi, &c., anchoring 
in the bay of Salamis on the 
11th January 1850. During 
the time we were there I had 
the first opportunity of seeing, 
although in a mild way, what 
real service meant. 

It was in the case of Dom 
Pacifico, the Athenian Jew, 
whose cause was taken up by 
Lord Palmerston who recognised 
him as a British subject in 
order to have an excuse for 
bullying poor Greece. The story 
was, as far as I can recollect, 
that Dom Pacifico had been 
cheating the Athenians for some 
time, and they at last retaliated 
by smashing his windows. He, 
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like a brave Jew, bolted to our 
Minister’s house, leaving his 
family in the lurch. From 
thence he was secretly con- 
veyed on board the flag-ship 
(Sir W. Parker’s), his family 
and the British Minister arriv- 
ing soon after. 

The great British Govern- 
ment (Palmerston, I should 
say) declared war on the 
strength of Pacifico being a 
British subject who had been 
grossly insulted by the Greek 
Government, and our part of 
the play was to block the 
Pireus and eventually to take 
away every ship out of that 
harbour. Those that we did 
not run ashore or smash up 
so a8 to render utterly unsea- 
worthy were brought out to 
the bay of Salamis under the 
lee of our ships. 

Great was the fun that our 
youngsters had who were in 
charge of boats to seize these 
unfortunate ships and tow or 
sail them out. We did not 
care what flags they showed 
or what nation they said they 
belonged to, but with a high 
hand and equally high voice, 
the small British naval officers 
took charge of their prizes, 
and ordered the crews either 
to surrender or to get on shore 
the best way they could, an 
easy task to fulfil, as in no 
one case (men-of-war included) 
did they show fight or even 
attempt to remonstrate. We 
kept these unfortunate ships 
in our possession all the time 
the blockade lasted, which was, 
I believe, until either March 
or April. During all this time 
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there was little to break the 
everyday life of a blockade 
with the exception of visiting 
each other’s ships and landing 
on Salamis for a game of 
cricket with the officers of the 
Fleet. 

The only occurrence worth 
noting was the loss of the launch 
and crew of the Ganges, and 
as I was more or less an eye- 
witness of the catastrophe, I 
am able to give some account 
ofit. The boats of the squadron 
were sent into the Pireus for 
fresh provisions, the Odin doing 
duty as guard-ship inside the 
harbour. Just after about half 
the boats had left on their 
return voyage a heavy breeze 
sprang up from the westward, 
and soon after turned into a 
regular gale. I, in the second 
cutter of the Powerful (very 
deeply laden), got into the 
offing about that time, when I 
perceived the Ganges launch on 
a lee shore and evidently bump- 
ing on a rock. We were both 
under sail, she trying in vain 
to take hers in. I bore down 
to her assistance, and found 
her in charge of a lieutenant ; 
nearly the whole of her crew 
were drunk. 

Between us we got her off, 
and then the Lieutenant in- 
formed me that there was a 
signal up from the Odin for a 
general “‘ boats’ recall,” and 
asked me if I was not going 
back to the Pireus. I told 
him that I had such strict 
orders from my Commander 
to return to the ship that I 
dared not go back, and as I 
could trust my boat in a heavy 
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sea (all this time the gale in- 
creasing rapidly), I told him 
I should take the outside pas- 
sage and risk it, upon which 
he determined to go too, but 
advised me to follow him 
through the inner passage. This 
I declined, and so we parted 
company, and, after two or 
three narrow escapes of being 
swamped, I reached my ship 
in safety, getting well abused 
for having carried out my 
Commander’s orders. 

It blew terrifically that night 
and the next day. In the 
morning signals were exchanged 
with the Odin to find out 
what boats’ crews she had on 
board, and it was then dis- 
covered that the Ganges launch 
was missing. I do not recol- 
lect whether it was that after- 
noon or the following one that 
it lulled sufficiently for a search 
to be made for her, but I 
believe that on the strength of 
the information I gave, atten- 
tion was drawn to the little 
island just outside the mouth 
of the Pirzus, generally known 
as ‘Sober Island,’ and there, 
sure enough, we found the 
remains of the unhappy boat and 
her crew. Most of. those who 
reached the island were frozen 
to death ; some were discovered 
drowned amongst the rocks ; 
and I believe only three, the 
midshipman and two men, 
escaped though severely frost- 
bitten. The way they had 
kept themselves alive was by 
getting into a small cave close 
by the beach and digging a 
hole in the sand, into which 
they got, one underneath and 
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two on top, changing places 
every now and then 80. as to 
give each a chance of getting 
warm. 

The Lieutenant, who had 
most gallantly brought several 
of the crew ashore by swim- 
ming backwards and forwards 
from the island to the boat, 
and whose last kind act was 
to give up his coat to keep one 
poor fellow warm, was found 
dead, entangled in a bush on 
one of the highest ridges of 
the island with his eyeglass 
still fixed in his eye, and a 
boat-hook with his handker- 
chief tied to the end of it by 
his side. He had evidently 
intended to plant it on the 
most conspicuous point as a 
signal of distress. One poor 
fellow I discovered away from 
all the others in a little sandy 
creek, apparently fast asleep 
with his head on a _ boat's 
grating and wrapped up in 
the boat’s ensign. On remov- 
ing the flag he was found to be 
frozen to death. The oldest 
inhabitants could not recollect 
having even heard of such a 
severe winter as that of 1849-50 
in the Pirzus. 

After raising the blockade 
of Athens and restoring our 
prizes, we returned with the 
Fleet to Malta (10th May). 
There we remained until cholera 
broke out to such an extent 
that Sir W. Parker sent the 
Fleet to sea, and we remained 
cruising about in the vicinity 
until we finally sailed for the 
Balearic Islands in October. 
We first looked into Palma 
and then on to Port Mahon, 
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where we anchored on the 10th 
October and found ourselves 
in quarantine for ten days. 
Amusements being scarce and 
the kind inhabitants wish- 
ing to give us some pastime, 
they opened monté tables in 
all directions, much to the pre- 
judice of our poor pockets. 
It reached such a height that 
at last Sir W. Parker was forced 
to interfere, and he begged the 
authorities to put a stop to it 
by entering any suspicious 
house and reporting all officers 
belonging to the Fleet found 
gambling. 

One night, whilst engaged in 
this fascinating pursuit to- 
gether with about thirty more 
officers, there was an alarm 
of police. Each one scrambled 
for his money, the lights were 
hastily put out, and there was 
a general sauve qui peut for 
the door, which, opening on a 
steep staircase, revealed gen- 
darmes with drawn swords rush- 
ing up. I was one of the fore- 
most, with tremendous pressure 
from behind, when I suddenly 
saw the sword of one of our 
party flying past my head right 
in amongst the police. At the 
same moment I and three or 
four more who formed the fore- 
most rank were ourselves sent 
flying down amongst the enemy. 
Somehow we got clear out of 
the house, and made the best 
of our way off to the ships, 
thanking our stars for having 
escaped. But not here was it 
destined to end. To our horror 
the next morning a signal was 
made from the flag-ship to the 
whole Fleet that every officer 
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who had been on shore the pre- 
vious night was to be sent on 
board. 

On our assembling on the 
quarter-deck of the flag-ship, 
the Admiral and all his staff, 
with the Spanish Prefect of 
Police, came to the break of 
the poop. The Admiral made 
a short and pithy speech to us 
on the disgrace of gambling, 
and then proceeded to say, 
handing a list to his Secretary, 
that he would make an example 
of those officers named in that 
list by having it read out in 
public. 

Great, however, was the con- 
sternation of the Admiral and 
staff when the Secretary read 
out his own name first. Then 
Sir William’s, then his Flag- 
Captain, all the Captains of 
the Fleet and all the Chaplains. 

The effect produced on the 
whole of us on the quarter- 
deck may be imagined. The 
secret of all this was that those 
left behind in the gambling- 
room, after my companions 
and I had escaped, wrote these 
fictitious names on the police- 
men’s list ; and the Spaniards, 
not being able to read English, 
took it all for Gospel and 
passed it on to the higher 
authorities. Sir W. Parker 
could not withstand the joke, 
and, after a2 moment or two 
to compose his countenance, 
appealed to our honour and 
good feeling, which effectually 
stopped the gambling for the 
rest of the time we were there. 

Two or three days before 
leaving Port Mahon we exer- 
cised manning and arming 
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boats, and I suppose I must 
have had a touch of sun on 
that occasion, as I found my 
eyesight failing me when steer- 
ing my boat back to the ship. 
It proved to be the beginning 
of a long illness. We left on 
December 2nd for Barcelona, 
and I had then apparently re- 
covered sufficiently to resume 
duty. Leave was given to 
all officers who could be spared 
to go on shore for the day, but 
as I was not feeling very 
strong I remained on board 
and undertook some of my 
messmates’ duties. 

I remained on deck all day 
until 4 P.M., when it suddenly 
came on to blow and rain 
violently, which put us on a 
lee shore, and orders were 
given to the Fleet to weigh 
and stand out to sea. 

My station being the fore- 
top I was kept there till nearly 
seven, in drenching rain. On 
coming on to the quarter- 
deck, thoroughly chilled and 
wet through, Captain Dundas 
met me, and saying that he 
supposed I had had no dinner, 
good-naturedly asked me to 
dine with him. When down 
below, dressing for dinner, I 
felt so ill that I was forced to 
send an excuse, and before 
night I was down with regular 
Mediterranean fever. On the 
25th we reached Malta, but as 
the ship was ordered home it 
was considered best not to 
send me to hospital. We sailed 
from Malta, homeward bound, 
on January llth (1851), and 
reached Gibraltar on the 25th. 

There Sir Robert Graham 
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kindly took me in, to reernit 
my health at the Convent, ang 
I was .put under the ¢ 

of the Staff doctor, a little old 
sportsman who recommended 
‘horse exercise’ as the best 
remedy to bring back my 
strength. So accordingly Sir 
Robert gave me the run of hig 
stables, and sent me out hunt- 
ing on every opportunity with 
my little doctor, with strict 
orders never to leave his side, 
and in consequence never a 
run or a death did I miss, for 
he was sure to be foremost in 
the hunt. 

Thanks to this excellent cure 

I picked up quickly. On the 
1st February I was obliged to 
say good-bye to my friends 
and re-embark on board the 
old Powerful for Lisbon, en 
route for Spithead, where we 
dropped our anchor on the 
28th February. We were taken 
into Portsmouth Harbour a 
few days after to be paid off. 
I was prevented from being 
present at the paying-off of 
the ship by receiving the bad 
news of my eldest sister’s 
(Elise) serious illness, which, 
when I reached Frogmore, I 
heard had terminated fatally 
at Venice. 

Soon after this I proceeded 
to Germany on leave. First I 
went to Berlin to visit my two 
brothers at the University, and 
then with them went to Meran 
to meet my parents and sisters, 
and spent the rest of my leave 
there. I returned to London 
(Buckingham Palace) about the 
end of April, and on the Ist 
of May was present at the 
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opening of the first great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851. 
What struck me most at the 
opening was seeing the old 
Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Anglesey, supporting each other 
at the head of the royal pro- 
cession, being cheered if pos- 
sible (in those days) more than 
the Queen herself. 

That same evening I started 
off to Liverpool, en route for 
Halifax, to join H.M.S. Cwm- 
berland, Flagship of Admiral 
Sir George Seymour, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the North 
American and West Indian 
station. My doing so was 


very nearly prevented by a 
very stupid practical joke on 
the part of a young Yankee 
fellow-passenger on board the 
Cunard steamer. We had struck 
up a friendship on the strength 


of his being a very jolly fellow 
and about my own age. One 


day when we were skylarking. 


up aloft, he either failed to 
catch me up or did not care to 
follow me from the foreyard 
arm along the forebrace to the 
main-top, so he got down on 
the quarter-deck and let go 
the forebrace just as I was 
over the engine-room hatch. 
I was jerked off and fell right 
down into the engine-room, 
but luckily in between the 
engines on to the platform (the 
engines, of course, working at 
the time); and I found myself 
there on my hands and feet, 
a little stupefied but not the 
least damaged. My first im- 
pulse was to rush on deck and 
fight the Yankee, but I was 
disarmed at seeing him so 
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utterly miserable at what he 
had done, so we soon made it 
up and were as good friends as 
ever. 

We arrived at Halifax in a 
snowstorm on the 10th May. 
I omitted to say that I went 
out with old Sir Samuel Cunard 
himself, who, on arriving at 
Halifax, very good-naturedly 
took me with him to his house, 
and I took up my quarters 
there until I received orders 
to join the Cumberland at Ber- 
muda. I spent a very pleasant 
fifteen days with him and his 
family, and then sailed for 
Bermuda in the little screw 
packet that ran periodically 
between the two ports. 

On the 1st June I arrived at 
St George’s Island, Bermuda. 
Here the Admiral’s little yacht 
Hebe (a converted ship’s launch) 
came alongside for the Admiral’s 
despatches, and also to give me 
and my traps a passage to 
Clarence Cove, where the Ad- 
miralty House was, and where 
Sir George and his family had 
taken up their quarters until 
it was time to move northward. 

That afternoon, on arriving 
at Clarence Hill, Mr de Horsey 
introduced me to Lady Seymour 
and family (first introduction 
to my future wife). Pleasant 
as the next three years were 
on the North American station, 
it is perhaps as well to pass 
them over. ... 

The Cumberland, leaving Sir 
George Seymour at Halifax, 
sailed on March 7th, 1854, for 
England, in consequence of 
war with Russia having been 
declared. Sir George was 
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obliged to remain behind to 
arrange matters with Admiral 
Fanshawe (his successor), who, 
up to the date of the Cumber- 
land’s sailing, had not arrived. 
Lady Seymour and her daugh- 
ters went home in the ship, 
as also Sir George’s staff and 
two or three officers besides 
who belonged to the Halifax 
garrison, and came with us as 
passengers. 

We had a very fair run home, 
with little to mark it excepting 
@ little episode on the 1st April, 
just before sighting the Scilly 
Islands. At Halifax we had 
been informed that there were 
two Russian frigates at the 
Western Islands (?) trying to 
get home, so at daylight on 
April 1st, seeing a frigate stand- 
ing to the northward, but to 
windward and ahead of us (the 
wind being southerly), we 
showed our colours. The 
strange sail, however, obsti- 
nately refused to return the 
compliment, but set all stud- 
ding sails, and evidently tried 
to get away from us. Great was 
the excitement, as, of course, 
we made certain she was one 
of the Russian frigates from 
the Western Islands trying to 
get home round the north of 
Scotland. We therefore put 
the helm up and gave chase, 
making all possible sail and 
beating to quarters. When we 
got within long range of her a 
bow-gun was ordered to fire 
a blank cartridge, with the idea 
of inducing her either to show 
her colours or stand and fight ; 
but by some mistake (all our 
guns having been double- 
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shotted) we sent a couple of 
shots after her, which fell just 
under her quarter. Up went 
French colours like lightning! 
She rounded to and a lot of 
officers showed themselves on 
the bridge, so we had nothing 
more to do except to come to 
the wind again and pursue our 
course, feeling that we had 
been made April fools of by our 
d——d allies. We were after- 
wards told by a pilot that it 
was a French training ship that 
had been cruising off the Scillies 
for some weeks, and simply a 
practical joke on the part of 
the officer of the watch. 

On the ... of April we 
arrived at Portsmouth, where 
I found a message for me at 
once to go to Germany in con- 
sequence of my father’s illness. 

I left the ship at a critical 
moment just as a mutiny was 
breaking out, in consequence 


_of the Admiralty breaking faith 


with our ship’s company—viz., 
they were promised, on leaving 
Halifax, by an Admiralty letter 
which was read out to them 
on the quarter-deck by the 
Commander-in-Chief, that they 
were all to have forty-eight 
hours’ leave, watch and watch 
about, on their arrival at Spit- 
head and previous to starting 
for the Baltic. 

Instead of this, Sir Maurice 
Berkeley (one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty) came on board 
immediately after we dropped 
our anchor, and told the ship’s 
company that not a soul was 
to leave the ship and that no 
visitors were to be allowed on 
board! The consequence was 
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a mutiny, which ended in about 
a dozen men being flogged and 
two-thirds of our fine ship’s 
company being distributed 
among the Fleet. We got 
in exchange a parcel of old 
coastguardsmen and a lot of 
riff-raff that had never seen a 
ship before, some of them fresh 
from gaol, others from the 
plough-tail or the slums of 
London, and a pretty business 
it was to lick them into shape, 
which turned out hereafter to 
be my enviable lot. 

Whilst I went home to Lan- 
genburg to see my father (who 
luckily by the time I arrived 
there had pretty well recovered 
from his dangerous illness), the 
Cumberland sailed from Spit- 
head on the 10th April for the 
Baltic, with all sorts of war 
munitions and stores for the 
Baltic Fleet. 

After a short stay at Langen- 
burg I started off for Copen- 
hagen, on the chance of cutting 
off the Cumberland, but I was 
too late, and therefore had to 
spend two or three days in 
Copenhagen, for which I was 
not sorry, as it gave me an 
opportunity for a little sight- 
seeing. Shortly after my ar- 
rival there, the Rosamond (Cap- 
tain George Wodehouse) cast 
anchor in the roads, so, hearing 
that she was bound for the 
Fleet, I took advantage of it 
to ask for a passage. The 
Captain not only agreed but 
very kindly made me his guest. 

After a few days steaming 
about we fell in with the Fleet, 
and I said good-bye to my 
kind friend Captain Wodehouse 


and rejoined the Cumberland, 
where I found myself very 
much appreciated in conse- 
quence of their being hard up 
for officers. A good many of 
my messmates had been sent 
to different ships which were 
short of junior officers. -Noth- 
ing of any consequence to 
myself occurred before the Fleet 
arrived at Led Sund, where 
we prepared for the taking of 
Bomarsund. Part of the com- 
bined French and English Fleet, 
with all the marines, a detach- 
ment of English engineers com- 
manded by Sir Harry Jones, 
and a French force which had 
previously arrived, under the 
command of General Baraguay 
d@’Hilliers, were sent off to 
Bomarsund to make a demon- 
stration. The Russians, how- 
ever, were not going to give in 
so easily, so a force consisting 
of the marines and engineers 
under Sir Harry Jones and a 
party of bluejackets under 
Captain Ramsay, to work the 
field and siege guns, together 
with the French force under 
General Baraguay 4’Hilliers, 
were landed, whilst the Fleet 
bombarded the forts. 

To return to my own part 
of the story, we must go back 
a few days—viz., to the time 
when the blockading force was 
sent from Led Sund to Bomar- 
sund (Aland Islands). It only 
consisted of ships with steam 
power, all the sailing-ships and 
some of the heavy screw line- 
of-battle ships remaining be- 
hind at Led Sund. The Edin- 
burgh (flagship of Admiral 
Chads, who went up in charge 
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of the steam fleet) was short 
of a senior midshipman with 
experience in the management 
of field-pieces, so, as I had had 
some experience in that branch 
of the service, I was selected, 
and was ordered to land with 
the naval brigade, which formed 
part of Sir H. Jones’ force on 
shore before the forts of Bomar- 
sund. Unfortunately, however, 
T could not land at the same 
moment, owing to a sudden 
doubt as to what duty I was 
to perform, as they unex- 
pectedly found themselves 
minus a signalling officer (that 
worthy having got himself into 
ascrape). It was finally settled 
in a great hurry that I was to 
land, so I only just had time 
to get my sword and pistols 
and one or two necessary articles 
of apparel (tied up in a towel) 
and I rushed over the side, 
accompanied by not the most 
hearty blessings of Admiral 
Chads, who tried to make out 
that it was all my fault that 
I had not landed sooner. 

I bundled into a dinghy, 
where I found an unfortunate 
Irish bluejacket, who had been 
equally well blessed for being 
late, on the same errand—viz., 
bent on joining the naval bri- 
gade. We were landed at the 
nearest point, which happened 
to be at the edge of a wood. 
I had nothing but my bump 
of locality to guide me, as I 
had never been there before, 
nor had I the remotest idea of 
the route our men had taken. 
The only thing I did know was, 
roughly, the position of the 
forts (which, of course, I couldn’t 
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see, being in a dense wood), so 
I determined to give them ag 
wide a berth as possible in 
order to avoid any outposts, 
After we had walked about a 
mile my Irish friend showed 
signs of giving in, 80, to en- 
courage him, I ordered him to 
carry my bundle as well as his 
own, and placed myself behind 
him with a drawn sword. By 
that time the sun was pretty 
high and very hot, and, as we 
had both landed without break- 
fast, I imagine his feelings were 
not much pleasanter than my 
own; but even under these 
circumstances his native wit 
did not desert him, and, hungry 
and tired as we were, we had 
many a good joke, till finally 
he refused not only to carry 
my bundle but also his own, 
and dumped down his sword, . 
pistol, hat, shoes—din fact, 
everything he could divest him- 
self of, swearing that he would 
go no farther. 

After I had picked up all the 
odds and ends I at last, with a 
good deal of persuasion, in- 
duced him to follow me to a 
high open spot a few hundred 
yards off, where I told him we 
probably should see our friends. 
Just before reaching that spot 
some French outposts pounced 
upon us, to our great relief, for 
they might just as well have 
been enemy as far as my know- 
ledge of the position was con- 
cerned. We were then passed 
on to headquarters, a little farm 
about half a mile farther on, 
to explain our business. There 
I found General Baraguay d’Hil- 
liers, with all his staff, in the 
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act of surveying the surround- 
ing country. On my being 
prought before him and ex- 
plaining my business, he very 
good-naturedly at once ordered 
us some refreshment, which 
consisted of porter and cheese, 
all that he had with him on 
the march. He then showed 
me his chart, and explained to 
me the different positions we 
were to take up. He ordered 
the Irishman, who was dead 
beat and overcome by the 
porter, to be sent on to the 
front in a French provision cart, 
and gave me a Staff Officer to 
show me the way and a pioneer 
to carry my bundle. After a 
walk of about a couple of miles 
or more, the Staff Officer de- 
clared himself at fault, so we 
bowed and parted company, 
and again I found myself re- 
duced to my own wits to get 
on. After a good deal of vague 
wandering backwards and for- 
wards, the pioneer and I came 
across the advanced French 
guard, with which I left him, 
and, after having had a snooze 
in a peasant’s cottage (where I 
found a one-eyed woman who 
spoke German, and who made 
herself very useful to me here- 
after), I continued my way. 

It was early morning when I 
at last reached the English 
camp, which had just been 
obliged to change its position, 
having been shelled out of the 
other one by the guns of 
Bomarsund. The sailors’ camp 
that I then joined was not what 
is understood by a ‘camp’ 
in the present day, for we 
were left entirely to our own 
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resources, no one thinking it 
necessary to provide a sailor 
with a tent or any other such 
camp luxuries. It had more 
the appearance of a large gipsy 
encampment than anything else, 
minus the vans, but certainly 
not minus horses and dogs, for 
every sailor managed to provide 
himself with a pony or some 
other quadruped from the 
neighbouring farms or peasants’ 
huts. The tents, if such they 
could be called, were formed 
of old sails, tarpaulins, branches 
of trees ; in short, of anything 
to be had. In spite of all this, 
the camp was laid out with 
the greatest regularity : parade 
ground in centre with officers’ 
quarters at the head of it, 
marines on one side and blue- 
jackets on the other, cooking 
tins at the other extreme end 
together with the hospital tent, 
and our little Artillery park, 
consisting of a battery of about 
eight or ten field-pieces, in the 
most correct style in front of 
the officers’ quarters. 

Adjoining our camp was that 
of the English engineers, and 
about half a mile beyond that of 
the French artillery, with some 
Chasseurs de Vincennes. To 
our right and rear were the 
main force of the French, un- 
happily quartered in marshy 
ground near a lake, which soon 
occasioned fever and cholera, 
carrying off many men. 

These three camps formed a 
triangle the base of which 
faced the forts, we on the left, 
the French artillery on the 
right and the French infantry 
in the rear. It was in this 
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order that we afterwards at- 
tacked, only the French in- 
fantry never thought of sup- 
porting us, and our small force 
had to do all the work by 
ourselves, although afterwards 
the French called it their vic- 
tory. The English and French 
Fleets supported us from the 
seaside. 

On my arrival in camp I 
entered the first officer’s tent 
that I saw, built as usual of 
branches and roofed with can- 
vas, and I was immediately 
greeted by the first sign of real 
warfare, for I beheld an old 
mess-mate (Lieutenant Gallass 
Jones) spring up from the 
ground where he had been 
asleep, startled by a round- 
shot which had at that moment 
lodged in the carpet-bag which 
he was using as a pillow. 

In this place I had to make 
myself at home, with about six 
other officers belonging to our 
brigade. The work for the 
first few days was monotonous 
and hard enough. Short of 
officers, we had to work, watch 
and watch, night and day, drag- 
ging up guns, building batteries 
and doing outpost work, and, 
when in camp, having to cook 
our own food, wash our own 
clothes and forage for any 
delicacies required besides ship’s 
rations. On one occasion my 
early sportsman’s education 
came in useful: the Marine 
officers had procured a calf, 
but as no one knew how to 
butcher it they referred to me 
as I happened to be passing 
their quarters. I agreed to 
become their butcher if they 
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would give me a hind-quarter 
for my trouble, which they 
accordingly did, and I per. 
formed the operation after the 
fashion of killing and cutting 
up a deer, which answered the 
purpose, and walked victori- 
ously off to our camp after. 
wards with the hind-quarter. 

This sort of desultory work 
went on until our batteries 
were far enough advanced to 
attack the combined forts of 
Bomarsund. On the evening 
of the 25th August (1854) the 
French made a push in advanee, 
and the Russians evacuated 
and blew up one of their outer 
forts. All that night we were 
hard at work getting our extra 
ammunition up to the front 
and our field-pieces into posi- 
tion. At daylight on the 26th 
August we could see our com- 
bined French and English steam 
fleet taking up its position 
abreast of the main fort of 
Bomarsund on the south side, 
and the Flying Squadron, com- 
posed of a few paddle-wheel 
steamers and gunboats, on 
the north side. At a given 
signal from the Fleet the 
forces on shore and afloat 
opened fire simultaneously. The 
bombardment continued from 
daylight until nearly 7 P.M., 
when the Kussians had to 
surrender. 

My personal experience of 
what went on that day was, 
of course, limited to what I 
could see, which was the Flying 
Squadron destroying one out- 
lying fort and our Naval Brigade 
and the left wing of the French 
destroying two more. The 
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Fleet itself and the main fort 
were hidden from us by inter- 
yening high ground. One strik- 
ing circumstance impressed it- 
self on me. At a few minutes 
before twelve o’clock we aill 
ceased firing, and as twelve 
o’clock struck the Royal Stan- 
dards were hoisted and a gen- 
eral royal salute with shotted 

was fired in honour of 
the Prince Consort’s birthday. 
After that we resumed our 
bombardment. 

We lost a few men by cholera 
and by the enemy’s fire during 
the process of building our 
batteries and.also during the 
bombardment, but on the whole 
our losses were small in com- 
parison with those of the 
French. 

I was lucky enough to help 
save a poor fellow’s life, who 
had been seized with cholera. 
I was passing through our 
camp on my way to the front 
when one of our sailors, who 
had been slightly wounded and 
left in camp to cook our 
dinners for us, called out to 
me from one of our tents that 
he had “ got a fellow in here 
very bad with the cramps.” 
On going in I found a blue- 
jacket on the ground—already 
livid and doubled up in the 
worst agonies of cholera. Noth- 
ing hot was to be had excepting 
the men’s tea boiling in a large 
kettle. With the assistance of 
the cook I poured it into some 
empty bottles; then we pro- 
ceeded to straighten our patient 
out, wrapped him in every 
blanket we could find, and dis- 
tributed the hot bottles all 
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over him and dosed him with 
brandy, the sailor and myself 
sitting on the top of all to 
prevent him from doubling up. 
His agonies were dreadful to 
witness, and we at first ascribed 
them to the cholera itself, but 
soon found that they were 
produced more by the remedies 
than by the disease, for the 
bottles were so frightfully hot 
that they raised blisters wher- 
ever they touched his skin. 
After a little while he man- 
aged to keep the brandy down, 
got into a perspiration and 
then fell into a sound sleep, 
in which I left him. A few days 
after he came to thank me for 
having saved his life, remark- 
ing at the same time that if 
he had the cholera again he 
would rather die than undergo 
my remedy a second time. 
About the same time I was 
told to sketch the position of 
one of the Russian forts, and 
a Lieutenant and myself sat 
ourselves down in rather a 
prominent position so as to 
get as correct a drawing as 
possible, when the gunner’s 
mate, who was in charge of 
one of my field-pieces (W. Ful- 
larton, who afterwards served 
as gunner with me in the 
Scourge and Racoon), came be- 
hind us to assist and point 
out certain positions. I sup- 
pose three men sitting together 
must have attracted attention, 
as the Russians honoured us 
with a shell which burst a few 
yards in front of us. At the 
same moment Fullarton was 
hurled back, and on picking 
him up we found his face 
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covered with blood and the 
end of a clay pipe clenched 
between his teeth. On coming 
to his only remark was, “‘ That’s 
my last pipe! Those d——d 
Rooshians shall pay for it!” 
His nose and forehead were 
skinned, but beyond that he 
was so little damaged that, 
after being bandaged up, he 
went on with his duty as if 
nothing had happened. 

The evening of the bombard- 
ment (26th August 1854), on 
coming away from the batteries 
after the Russian forts had been 
silenced and no further opposi- 
tion made, I fell in with a strong 
party of our men (marines, 
bluejackets and engineers) 
under the command of Com- 
mander Preedy, who had evi- 
dently lost their way, as they 
asked me where they were, 
and the nearest way to the 
forts we had been bombarding. 
When Captain Preedy found 
out I knew the country and also 
the road to the forts, he pressed 
me into his service as guide, 
ignoring altogether my having 
been on my legs from 4 A.M. 
the previous day till 9 P.M., 
when he fell in with me. (We 
had been short of officers by 
some accident, so I had to 
take another man’s night duty, 
which accounted for my un- 
usual length of duty.) I had 
to pilot the party through 
the woods and rough ground 
intervening up to the Nothek 
Fort, the one we had bom- 
barded. On arriving there 
about midnight (26th), our 
forces took charge of the fort 


and garrison. 
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I was so done that I did not 
take much part in the cere- 
mony of handing over the fort 
and prisoners to Captain Preedy, 
but availed myself of a broken 
handspike I found in front of 
the entrance gate, and with the 
assistance of my jacket turned 
it into a pillow and slept (on 
as rough a pavement as can 
well be imagined) as sound or 
sounder than I ever did in any 
bed, for the space of about an 
hour. By that time the for- 
malities of surrender were over, 
and I had to conduct the Rus- 
sian prisoners and their escort 
back to our camp, where we 
arrived between 6 and 7 on 
the morning of the 27th. I 
had been on the go for fifty-one 
hours, barring that one hour’s 
sleep. 

What made it still more try- 
ing for me was that during 
the bombardment of the 26th 
I had received a nasty cut 
from the splinter of a shell on 
the ankle-bone of my right foot, 
which caused the foot to swell 
to such an extent that, when I 
arrived in camp, I had to have 
my boot cut off. Even then 
I was roused out again imme- 
diately to go and interpret be- 
tween Sir Harry Jones and our 
captured Russian officers (in 
German, of course), for which 
I received nothing but abuse, 
not being able to make them 
disclose particulars of their 
forces, &c. I then became a 
good host to the prisoners, 
and fed them on the remains 
of my slaughtered calf and 
some porter, the poor wretches 
assuring me that they had had 
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nothing to subsist on for the 
previous five days but stag- 
nant water and black bread. 
After this I had a few hours’ 
sleep, and was then sent off 
with a party of men to take 
possession of the main fort 
(which had surrendered in the 
meantime), to prevent any loot- 
ing and to assist in the embarka- 
tion of wounded Russians. The 
whole of the Bomarsund forts 
being in the possession of the 
Allies, a small force was left 
in charge, and the rest were 
re-embarked a few days after- 
wards, and I returned on board 
the Edinburgh from whence I 
was sent back to the Cumber- 
land. 
An awkward incident oc- 
curred which very nearly got 
me into trouble. After having 
reported myself on the deck of 
the Edinburgh I went below 
to get some food, and, taking 
my sword and (loaded) pistols 
off, I had laid them on the 
mess-table when a message 
came for me to go on deck to 
speak to the Commander (Mac- 
kenzie). Hardly had I reached 
the deck before the report of 
@ pistol was heard, which on 
inquiry turned out to have 
been one of mine, fired off by 
one of the youngsters in the 
gun-room. Providentially the 
bullet passed along the lower 
deck without doing any damage, 
although the whole ship’s com- 
pany were then at supper. 
Nearly at the same moment 
another explosion took place, 
also emanating from the gun- 
room. Wishing to emulate 
their scientific Admiral and 
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Captain in gunnery experi- 
ments, some of the youngsters 
had filled a biseuit-tin with 
powder, attached a lighted fuse 
to it and lowered it out of the 
quarter-port, wishing to see 
the effect of its explosion under 
water. Luckily it exploded 
almost immediately and only 
blew off the upper half port, 
singeing the paint-work and 
frightening the experimental- 
ists, besides shaking the ship. 
Why I should have been held 
responsible for these pranks I 
do not know, but Captain 
Hewitt blamed me as senior 
Midshipman, and expressed his 
delight at my leaving the same 
evening, which delight I in- 
wardly shared, and blessed my- 
self on getting out of such a 
scientific ship with a whole 
skin. 

The remainder of our Baltic 
campaign of that year (1854) 
had little in it of sufficient 
interest to recount. We went 
from one anchorage to another, 
doing little more than recon- 
noitre; but after we got our 
orders to return to England 
(October 1854) we had one 
more adventure before leaving 
the Baltic. We were sailing 
past Moon Island in the first 
watch, on the starboard tack, 
when a steamer was reported 
coming down on us. Seeing 
that she did not alter her 
course, we kept as close to the 
wind as possible, showing blue 
lights over the bows, to which 
the steamer seemed perfectly 
indifferent. Not many minutes 
elapsed before she was athwart 
our bows and her mainmast 
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over her side, and we were 
wedged so fast into each other 
that it took us a consider- 
able time to get clear. She 
was at last cleared by my 
cutting her mizzen-shrouds from 
the end of the bumpkin, but 
it also nearly did for me, as 
our fore-sheet, being also foul 
of the steamer (which I could 
not see in the dark), caught me 
round the leg and, the steamer 
suddenly forging ahead, pulled 
me off. If it had not been for 
one of the forecastle men catch- 
ing me by the scruff of the 
neck I should have lost the 
number of my mess. But as 
it turned out I was only minus 
one leg of my trousers and a 
considerable quantity of skin. 
Our poor old ship lost her cut- 
water and jib-boom in this 
encounter. The steamer hove 
to, and I was sent on board 
with a party of men to render 
assistance if necessary. She 
turned out to be a small French 
man-of-war, with an English 
pilot in charge of her. All the 
information I obtained was 
certainly not through her Cap- 
tain, as he was most uncivil 
and offhand, naturally being 
annoyed at the collision, al- 
though it was entirely his own 
fault, as I found out from the 
pilot. It appears that a short 
time before it occurred the 
pilot went his round on deck 
and found the officer of the 
watch asleep on the bridge, 
the Quartermaster drunk at 
the helm and no look-out man 
awake. The Captain then called 
the pilot down below to have a 
glass of grog with him, and, 
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whilst they were drinking to. 
gether, the collision occurred, 
Unfortunately the carpenter of 
of the Frenchman was killed 
by the fall of the mainmast, 
and a few other casualties 
occurred. 

We then proceeded on our 
way to the Nore and Chatham, 
at which latter place we were 
to pay off. 

A day or two after the above 
collision I met with an accident 
which might have proved more 
serious than the last. I was 
sitting at one end of the gun- 
room talking to one of my 
messmates, whilst one or two 
youngsters were amusing them- 
selves at the other end throwing 
pieces of ship’s biscuit at each 
other. One of them (who 
squinted violently) made a bad 
shot and hit me in the right 
eye, cutting the eyeball in 
three different places, which 
brought on severe inflammation 
in both eyes. I was kept for 
several days in the dark, fed 
on weak beef-tea and toast. 
When first brought to the light 
again, the doctor congratulated 
me on at any rate having saved 
one eye, which was more than 
he expected; but the other 
one he said was hopelessly 
gone! This luckily proved to 
be incorrect, as, with the aid 
of some frightfully strong drops 
poured into my eye morning 
and evening, and with time 
and great care, I happily re- 
gained the use of that eye 
nearly as well as the other. 

We arrived at the Nore on 
October 15th, 1854. That same 
night a thing occurred which 
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much damped our joy at arriv- 
ing in old England. One of 
the lieutenants, who had been 
in the ship as mate and lieu- 
tenant during the whole of the 
commission, tried to commit 
suicide. The evening before, I 
noticed something very odd 
about him. He was telling 
me how he hated returning to 
England, as he knew some- 
thing dreadful would happen 
to him, and although I walked 
up and down on deck with 
him nearly the whole of the 
first watch, trying to dissuade 
him of this idea, I could not 
succeed ; he was, if anything, 
lower the next day than before. 
About 11 p.m. of the 15th, 
after having in vain tried to 
bleed himself to death by open- 
ing the veins in his wrists, he 
rushed into the wardroom (at 
that time empty), cut his 
throat and jumped overboard. 
Luckily the master was still 
awake in his cabin, and, hear- 
ing the splash, gave the alarm 
of “Man overboard!” and a 
boat at once shoved off and 
picked him up. By that time 
the Captain and several officers 
and men were on deck. The 
sight was most ghastly; the 
wretched man, on seeing the 
Captain, began to dance round 
him, trying to sing, the voice 
appearing to come through the 
gaping gash in his throat. At 
last he fainted from loss of 
blood, and was carried into 
his cabin. From the time he 
came to, until the following 
morning when he was taken 
to hospital, he was constantly 
moaning and saying he was 
VOL. CCXXIX.—NO. MCCCLXXXVIII. 
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going to be hung, and when 
the men came to carry him 
on deck he bade farewell to 
us all, saying that he was 
being taken to his execution. 

He recovered in health, but 
only partly in mind, and lived 
for twenty years afterwards in 
a small town in Scotland, where 
I met him several times; he 
was always glad to see me, 
though he never referred to 
old days. 

The Cumberland was paid off 
at Chatham on the 27th October 
1854. I left the ship some 
days previously to go to Ports- 
mouth to prepare for my ex- 
amination (for lieutenant), 
which was to come off in 
December, as I was promised 
my promotion for the action 
of Bomarsund as soon as I 
had passed the necessary 
exams. (Through the muddle- 
headedness of our Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier, 
my name had been left out in 
the despatches, otherwise I 
should have got a commission 
as acting-lieutenant at the same 
time as the other officers en- 
gaged were promoted.) I spent 
several days at Frogmore, and 
then started for Portsmouth 
vid Ryde, which some people 
may imagine was @ roundabout 
way, but for which there were 
excellent reasons ! 

When I got to Portsmouth 
I was received by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, with a wigging in 
consequence of my fussy grand- 
mother getting into a state of 
fidget at not having heard 
from me for two days.. 
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Whilst working up for my 
gunnery examination I lived 
and studied on board the 
Excellent. (I had passed for 
seamanship in the Baltic in 
September.) After the gun- 
nery examination I took lodg- 
ings- at Portsmouth with two 
or three old messmates for the 
purpose of cramming for the 
College examination. I stuck 
to my work very closely, but 
for all that had time for a few 
larks. One little episode was my 
challenging Mr Harry Broom, 
the then Champion of England 
and Holder of the Belt. 

I was returning one evening 
in uniform from a dinner-party, 
when, passing the well-known 
public-house “Orange Tree,” 
IT heard music going on upstairs, 
so in I swaggered and found 
the respectable burghers of 
Portsmouth having a ball. On 
surveying the ladies of the 
party I spotted a very pretty 
and demure young lady stand- 
ing by the side of a great big 
ugly and burly-looking middle- 
aged man, and, as I thought, 
on the point of dancing with 
him. I thought this could not 
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be allowed, so walked up to 
her and asked her to dance, 
telling the man I could not 
understand how such an ugly 
fellow could ask such a pretty 
girl to dance with him. I for 
@ moment saw a hideous grin 
on his face as I started off 
with his partner. When our 
dance was over I took her to 
have some tea, when my ugly 
friend again made his appear- 
ance and asked me to drink a 
glass of wine with him. I 
turned my back on him, and 
told him I would fight him 
first and perhaps drink with 
him afterwards, upon which he 
in the politest way answered, 
“I think Prince Victor will 
drink a glass of wine with 
Harry Broom first, and perhaps 
fight him afterwards.” I need 
not say I was most ready to 
accept the glass of wine, and 
the ‘perhaps "—I am glad to 
say—did not come off or I 
might not have been here to 
tell the story. I then found 
out my pretty partner was his 
niece, and often after that I 
paid Harry Broom a visit in 
his own den. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHAT ARE THE ZIMBABWE RUINS? 


THE SOLUTION OF THEIR SECRET. 


BY P. 8S. NAZAROFF. 


I, 


For three-quarters of a 
century learned archeologists, 
travellers and tourists have 
found a riddle in the origin, 
purpose and significance of the 
mysterious ruins of Rhodesia, 
which are said to be unlike 
any other buildings on the face 
of the earth. The most varied 
suppositions and theories have 
been put forward in explanation 
of their meaning. The age of 
these strange structures is attri- 
buted by some to the remotest 
antiquity measured in millennia, 
while others regard them as 
almost contemporary. Some 
refer their creation to the white 
race, while others consider them 
the work of the present in- 
habitants of that part of Africa, 
the Bantus. A whole literature 
has arisen in books and articles 
devoted to the ruins, which 
consist of annular walls, turrets 
and partitions composed of 
slabs of rectangular pieces of 
granite without mortar. 

Those of Zimbabwe are of 
three distinct structures: 
(1) Buildings on a high hill 
enclosing a cluster of granite 
rocks at the top; (2) Ruins 
of sundry walls, also annular, 
situated in a small valley at 
the foot of the hill; and 


(3) Some tolerably well-pre- 
served walls in an ellipsoidal 
form about thirty-two to thirty- 
three feet high; within the 
circuit of the latter are two 
low turrets, and it is divided 
by half-ruined partitions into 
separate compartments, also an- 
nular in form, This structure 
has three narrow doorways ; 
two of them lead straight to 
the interior of the building, 
while the third, the northerly 
one, leads into a long narrow 
passage formed by the in- 
terior walls running parallel to 
the high outer wall. This 
passage leads to a small open 
space where there are two 
towers, one high, the other low. 
The ground is of solid massive 
granite. The various buildings 
have received entirely capri- 
cious names: the Temple, the 
Acropolis, the Sacred Enclosure, 
the Gold-smelting Furnace En- 
closure, and so on. These 
names, assuming the signifi- 
cance of the structures, only 
involve the student in con- 
fusion and mislead him. 

The problem is complicated 
by the fact that large areas 
in Rhodesia are studded with 
no less than five hundred ruins 
of the same style and archo- 
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logical character, and of the 
period of Zimbabwe.' After 
Zimbabwe the chief remains 
are those at Khami, about 
fifteen miles west-north-west of 
Buluwayo. They are smaller 
than Zimbabwe, less perfect 
and less imposing, but of the 
same type. Then there are 
the remains at Dhlo Dhlo, 
Thabas Imamba, Natali, Im- 
panka, Choko, &c. In this 
class of remains we must also 
include the Stone Huts of the 
northern part of the Orange 
Free State and Southern 
Transvaal, different from the 
above but, as we shall see, 
closely connected with them. 
These are little known, so I 
venture to reproduce an ex- 
tract from the Johannesburg 
‘Star’ of 7th June 1930 :— 


“Some years ago an article 
appeared on this on the 
little stone houses on Vechtkop 
near Heilbron. Subsequently Mr 
C. van Riet Lowe, the South 
Afriean archxologist, contributed 
an article showi that these 
curious little buildings are scat- 
tered over a large part of the 
northern Free State and that a 
few are found in the Transvaal 
south of the Rand. Then a reader 
of ‘The Star,’ a farmer of the 
Bethel district, wrote to say that 
a far finer collection of the huts 
was to be found im that area. 
Circumstances prevented Mr Lowe 
from examining it, but this was 
done by Professor and Mrs Hoernle, 
and the following extracts are 
taken from their report in the 
‘Bantu Studies’: ‘The largest 
hut had an outside measurement 
in the axis from the door to back 
of 12} ft., with inside measure- 
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ments in the same axis of 7 ft., 
and in the side-to-side axis of 6 ft. 
The smallest hut measured by us 
had inside measurements of 5 ft. 
and 4 ft. respectively. The average, 
as at Vechtkop, was 5 ft. to 5} ft. 
from front to back, and 4 ft. 
to 4} ft. across and 44 ft. in 
height. 

“*The method of construction 
was to cantilever undressed dol- 
eritic bouilders collected from the 
plentiful supply on the plateau in 
courses over each other until the 
opening became small enough to 
be closed by three long flat slabs. 
The entrance consists usually of a 
gap in the lowest course roofed 
over by @ lintel consisting of a 
single specially large and heavy 
slab. The usual entrance is so 
low and narrow (average dimen- 
sions: 18 in. wide, 12 to 16 in. 
high) that the only method of 
getting in and out is to wriggle 
flat on one’s chest. Even then a 
man of average height and breadth 
of shoulder has some difficulty in 
performing the feat, though, no 
doubt, European clothes are 4 
handicap. Still, even without 
clothes, stout individuals among 
the original inhabitants must have 
experienced great trouble in using 
these doors. 

“* “Indeed, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to imagine how these huts can 
with any comfort have been used 
as habitations by people who, to 
judge from the size and weight of 
the boulders which they lifted, 
must have been of normal height 
and strength. No full-grown man 
or woman can stand or even lie 
at full length in one of these huts. 

- Anyone who was to try to 
lie at full length in the only axis 
which might conceivably permit 
of this—viz., the door-to-back axis 
—would block the door.’ ” 


It is very important to pay 
close attention to the details 








1 As determined by R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal in their detailed account, ‘ Ancient 


Ruins of Rhodesia.’ 
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of these small but remarkable 
structures which, in spite of 
the dissimilarity in construction 
between them and the ruins of 
Zimbabwe, have one feature in 
common with them, that their 


The literature dealing with 
the subject of the ruins of 
Zimbabwe is very extensive and 
varied. We may mention the 
names of Theodore Bent, Dr 
Schlichter, Sir John Willough- 
by, Mound, Phillips, Professor 
Randall MaclIver, Professor 
Frobenius and Miss Caton- 
Thompson. To Messrs R. N. 
Hall and W. G. Neal we 
are indebted for a detailed 
and circumstantial account of 
Zimbabwe and other ruins of 
Rhodesia.* 

And we must not omit Sir 
Rider Haggard, the famous 
author of ‘ Allan Quatermain,’ 
‘Elissa or the Doom of Zi- 
mbabwe ’ and ‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines,’ who had never even 
seen the ruins, and did not visit 
them until his romances had 
achieved their immense suc- 
cess and been translated into 
numerous languages. While, of 
course, they have contributed 
nothing whatever to the elucida- 
tion of the problem of Zi- 
mbabwe, these romances, in 
which the novelist gave free rein 
to his unbridled fancy, have con- 
tributed not a little to obscure 
the truth, and have diverted 
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object and significance are 
utterly unknown. 

There is a rumour that ruins 
of the same nature have been 
discovered in Tanganyika even 
greater than those of Zimbabwe. 


the attention of many investi- 
gators who have taken them 
seriously. 

It is Professor Frobenius who 
has come nearest to the solu- 
tion, but even he failed to 
reveal the secret of the African 
ruins. wat 

One set of investigators attri- 
bute thé ruins to very ancient 
origins, carrying back the date 
of their erection to the year 
1100 B.c., and even 2000 B.c. 
on the is of geometrical 
and astronomical examination, 
to quote Hall and Neal, who 
see in the Temple of Zimbabwe 
orientation to the summer 
solstice. Dr Schlichter sees 
in Zimbabwe an ‘enormous 
gnomon.’ The foundation of 
Zimbabwe is attributed by these 
writers to ‘the ancient fire- 
worshippers,’ which theory, they 
maintain, is supported by the 
discovery among the ruins of 
numerous phalli. The authors 
come to the conelusion that 
the fate of Sodom \and Go- 
morrah was richly deserved by 
the inhabitants of Zimbabwe 
owing to the degraded\ phallic 
worship to which they were 
addicted. The guide + book, 





1 ‘Great Zimbabwe, Mashonaland, Rhodesia,’ by R. N. Hall. ‘ Ancient Ruins of 


Rhodesia,’ by R..N. Hall and W. G. Neal. 
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‘The Great Zimbabwe Ruins,’ 
issued by the Southern Rho- 
desian Publicity Bureau, posi- 
tively asserts that a sudden 
attack on such an inaccessible 
fortress as the Acropolis ‘‘ could 
only have carried that wonderful 
stronghold when the defenders 
were weakened or incapacitated 
by debauchery and religious 
orgies.” ~ Very many writers 
even connect these ruins with 
the Bible, desperately strug- 
gling to prove that Rhodesia 
is that mysterious land of 
Ophir whence Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba drew their 
gold and that Zimbabwe was 
the capital, the emporium of 
the gold won, a sort of Johan- 
nesburg in fact “They connect 
Zimbabwe with the Pheenicians 
and Carthaginians, and in the 
carved images of birds found 
in the ruins they see the 
emblem of the goddess Alma- 
quah, the Morning Star, Venus, 
adored by the ancient Sabeans 
of South Arabia, and Astarte 
of the Phenicians, 

The other class of investi- 
gators, on the contrary, deny 
Zimbabwe any antiquity, laugh 
at those who attribute the 
remains to the white race and 
regard all the numerous ruins 
dotted about Rhodesia as the 
work of native Bantu tribes. 
This school of archeologists 
considers itself beyond argu- 
ment, and bases its conclusions 
on excavations carried out in 
the ruins, where they found 
‘ Nankin china ’ referred to the 
sixteenth century of our era, 
and numerous articles of iron, 
gold, stone, bronze, brass, in 
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no way different from the 
articles of the contemporary 
natives. 

At first glance the verdict 
of the second school seems to be 
decisive, as it is based on defin- 
ite facts—that is, excavation 
among the ruins, and the dis- 
covery of fragments of Nankin 
china ‘“‘ found in the unbroken 
cement floor ”’ in the ruins of 
Dhlo Dhlo by Professor Ran- 
dall MacIver. Similar pieces 
of china have also been found 
at Zimbabwe. But closer study 
of the excavations of the learned 
explorers leads to disappoint- 
ment. The work was marred 
by the omission of essential 
factors, and the conclusions as 
to the character and significance 
of these mysterious structures 
are founded on nothing. More- 
over, the date fixed by them 
for their construction does not 
accord with historical data nor 
with the character and manner 
of life of the native tribes in- 
habiting Rhodesia three and 
four hundred years ago. Fur- 
ther, they speak with super- 
ficial and undeserved disdain 
of the work and observations 
of the investigators of the first 
school such as Hall and Neal, 
whose ‘ Ancient Ruins of Rho- 
desia ’ in its descriptive part is 
a serious and important work. 

To the fundamental problem, 
What are the ruins of Zi- 
mbabwe ¢ archeologists of the 
second school give us no more 
answer than those of the first. 
In the opinion of Professor 
Maclver, all these ruins are 
nothing more nor less that 
fortifications and the head- 
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quarters of military leaders. 
This opinion is quite incom- 
patible with the rudiments of 
military science, and is in 
direct contradiction with actu- 
ality. What was it that was 
dug up at Zimbabwe and in 
the other ruins by the adherents 
of the native origin of these 
constructions ? From the work 
of Neal and Hall we know well 
that the ruins were inhabited 
in the course of centuries by 
different tribes of natives in 
turn, that they served as kraals 
for the chiefs, that within the 
walls partitions were set up, 
old ones pulled down, sites 
levelled for huts and the floor 
cemented. All this was subject 
to such numerous changes and 
modifications that at the 
present day it is in many 
places no longer possible to 
discriminate where the original 
walls and partitions were. The 
general use by the natives of a 
binding material indistinguish- 
able from the ancient cement 
complicates the problem still 
further, and even raises the 
question whether the ancient 
builders used cement at all. 
The floor of the ruins consists 
of granite with layers of sand 
resting on it. This we may 
consider as the real foundation 
of the buildings. A second 
layer consists of ‘‘ ashes mixed 
with sand” covered with 
cement. Some think that this 
was @ precaution against ter- 
mites. This layer may be 
referred to secondary stratifica- 
tion produced by subsequent 
inhabitants of the ruins, who 
settled here after the buildings 
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had been abandoned and no 
longer served their original pur- 
pose. Besides this, the whole 
soil of the ruins has been 
excavated and turned over more 
than once by old and recent 
seekers for the treasure of King 
Solomon and by prospectors 
for gold. 

The rubbish accumulated 
within the ruins in the course 
of centuries is not a true 
geological sedimentation, and 
consequently excavations of the 
sort undertaken in the ruins of 
Rhodesia by Professor Randall 
MacIver and Miss Caton- 
Thompson call for the utmost 
care and caution in their execu- 
tion and in the drawing from 
them of deductions. Even in 
the investigation of genuine 
geological deposits most un- 
expected omissions and mis- 
takes occur, so what is there 
surprising in the fact that in 
the excavation of the rubbish 
in the ruins of Zimbabwe pieces 
of pottery of the sixteenth 
century have been found? Es- 
pecially as ‘‘ with one or two 
exceptions everything was 
found in the Valley of Ruins,” 
in the words of Professor Mac- 
Iver, writing about the dis- 
coveries at Zimbabwe. The 
Valley of Ruins for many cen- 
turies has been nothing but 
the remains of tumbled down 
walls and partitions built of 
stones, which served as kraals 
for many generations of native 
tribes. Under such conditions 
it is not surprising to find in 
the ruins pieces of china “ of 
the age of Victoria” left by 
some big-game hunter, who 
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drank tea in the shade of the 
mysterious remains. Professor 
MaclIver himself writes that 
“at the north-west end of the 
Elliptical Temple the Maka- 
langa stabled their cattle a 
generation ago.” 

And so we are justified in 
concluding that the excavation 
of the rubbish deposited by 
natives in the course of cen- 
turies of habitation of the 
ruins does not prove anything 
at all, and fails to give us the 
key to the secret of Zimbabwe 
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and the other ruins of Rho- 
desia. 

The representatives of both 
schools are agreed on one point. 
The buildings of Zimbabwe in 
one way or another are con- 
nected with the gold mines of 
Rhodesia. Hither there passed, 
for some unknown reason, con- 
voys of gold on their way to 
the sea, where ships were await- 
ing them, as ships wait to-day, 
to carry away their precious 
cargoes to King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. 





In. 


What are the characteristic 
features of the ruins of Zi- 
mbabwe and Khami? The first 
striking peculiarity, not only 
of Zimbabwe but also of all 
the numerous other ruins of 
Rhodesia, is the total absence 
of roofs. Not in one single 
instance has there been dis- 
covered the slightest trace of 
a roof, while the. walls are 
extremely substantial and have 
stood for centuries. Those mas- 
sive walls enclose something ; 
they preclude ingress from the 
outside, leaving within an area 
open to the sun, rain and sky. 
Large and small, all alike ex- 
pose to heaven an internal area, 
carefully protected from the 
gaze of men and against access 
from without and from beneath. 

Sometimes massive walls, as, 
for instance, at Khami, enclose 
only rocks and nothing else. 
At Zimbabwe the ‘ Acropolis ’ 
itself as a matter of fact has 
as a centre only huge round 





cliffs, quite inaccessible to man. 
In the ‘ Acropolis,’ and es- 
pecially at Khami, in many 
ruins one can detect the en- 
deavour of the builders to 
render impossible to men and 
animals approach from below 
to some quite small space, area 
or platform. To approach from 
above, all is open. The im- 
pression grows that these struc- 
tures were erected not for living 
men nor beasts but for birds, for 
the inhabitants of the air. 

This brings us to the question, 
Why do we find in these build- 
ings sculptures only of birds, 
birds of the vulture family? 
Why in the hundreds of ruins 
at Zimbabwe are there steles 
and small columnar turrets 
built of stones, just as though 
specially prepared for the perch- 
ing of big birds and for their 
nests ?. What strange cult is 
this, of birds, and birds of one 
kind only ? 

All the Zimbabwe ruins are 
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situated on rocky and stony 
ground, especially on granite, 
with only a small part on diorite, 
on dry soil not suitable either 
for crops or for human dwell- 
ings, far from water, and in- 
variably in a remote isolated 
spot, away from main roads and 
lines of communication. 
Although some authors try 
to bring some main trade routes 
through Zimbabwe, the effort 
is evident, and none of the 
considerations adduced will 
stand the slightest criticism. 
Zimbabwe is situated in a 
remote enclosed valley, away 


_from any roads which we may 


suppose to have existed in the 
locality. 

All the buildings have a 
rounded or ellipsoidal outline ; 
we hardly ever meet with 
angles, and straight lines are 
very rare. 

The admirable system of 
drainage had the object of 
calrying away atmospheric 
waters from the enclosed area 
and of keeping the ground dry. 

Within the area enclosed by 
lofty and massive walls we 
find platforms, just as though 
for laying out something, and 
interior partitions shutting in 
something, for the reception of 
something which must be shut 
in, but something which has 
no need whatever for protection 
from above and does not fear 
exposure to the: elements and 
atmospheric influences. 

All the buildings. are con- 
structed of pieces and slabs 
of granite. The thousands of 
tons of this material used in 
the buildings have been calcu- 
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lated, and some authors express 
astonishment at the immense 
amount of labour expended on 
it. This surprise, however, is 
unnecessary. The granite used 
in the building of Zimbabwe 
weathers out into regularly 
separating layers, and there is 
nothing easier than to collect 
the pieces, to break them into 
slabs and build them up into 
any wall desired. The build- 
ings in the gardens of the hotel 
at Zimbabwe are clear enough 
proof of this, for they too are 
built of just these same slabs 
of granite. 

For what purpose could struc- 
tures with such strange char- 
acteristics and peculiarities 
have been built ? 

Now if we exclude modern 
erections for purely technical 
purposes, which naturally were 
impossible at the period of Zi- 
mbabwe, all buildings put up by 
man may be divided into the 
following categories :— 


1. Dwellings. 

2. Temples and _ religious 
edifices. 

3. Protective buildings, forts, 
castles, &c. 


4. Stores and warehouses for 
property, food, goods 
or cattle. 

5. Tombs and similar build- 
ings. 

Let us consider in detail to 
which of these categories we 
may attribute the ruins of 
Zimbabwe. 

Were they dwellings ? 


The immense building known . 


as the ‘Temple,’ of course, 
cannot be regarded as a roofless 
2a2 
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house. Inside the walls, in 
Enclosure No. 15, on a layer 
of cement covering the “ash 
mixed with sand,” was built 
the Chief’s Hut, as shown by 
Professor Randall MacIver. It 
is clear that this was the hut 
of a native chief who made 
his home in the ruins as a con- 
venient and comfortable place ; 
but it would be strange to 
suppose that such a big and 
complicated structure, with 
dark long corridors, towers and 
80 on, was built to serve as the 
site for an ordinary negro’s hut. 

The ‘ Acropolis ’ is generally 
regarded as a fort, and nobody 
suggests that these lofty walls, 
narrow passages and enclosures 
were erected for the habitation 
of people as permanent dwell- 


ings. 

The ‘ Valley of Ruins,’ Pro- 
fessor MaclIver supposes, was 
the place where rich people 
lived who had amassed gold 
from the surrounding popula- 
tion. Although there are no 
gold workings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zimbabwe nor 
any signs of the exploitation of 
gold reefs, although Zimbabwe 
lies aside from the trade routes, 
it is supposed, for some reason 
or another, to have been the 
‘distributing centre’ for gold, 
the capital of the district, into 
which gold flowed. But, we 
may ask, whence and why did 
the gold flow here ? 

The buildings of the ‘ Valley 
of Ruins ’ are of the same type 
of round or oval enclosures, 


- built of stone of the same 
type as the ‘Temple,’ only 
smaller and clearly of much 
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greater age. They are scat- 
tered about without any system, 
touching each other and in 
some cases one built on top of 
the remains of an older one. 

Where are the streets of this 
capital, of this “ emporium 
of gold”? Did the “ wealthy 
people who had amassed gold ” 
really live in enclosures like 
kraals ? No, it is quite clear 
that these were not human 
dwellings, much less of rich 
people who possessed all the 
gold of the country. 

But is not the ‘ Temple’ of 
Zimbabwe in fact a temple, the 
site of the service of some 
deity ? The ‘Sacred Enclosure,’ 
with its towers and platforms, 
certainly does appear to be a 
place of prayer, of religious 
ceremonies, of sacrifices. Yet 
what was the purpose of that 
long, narrow, gloomy corridor 
which leads into it? Why is 
all the rest of the surface of 
the ‘ Temple ’ occupied by plat- 
forms and rounded enclosures ? 
What sort of a temple was this 
one without a roof? If this 
was the site of the ceremonies 
of ‘Nature Worshippers,’ the 
place of adoration of the Sun, 
of the Moon or Stars, then 
what were the high stone walls 
for, with the corridors, en- 
closures, partitions and _plat- 
forms ? 

Nowhere else in the world, 
neither in modern nor in ancient 
days, have we seen anything 
resembling a temple like this. 
What deity was worshipped 
here? What is the meaning 
of the steles and figures of 
those grim birds, as though 
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emblems of the goddess Alma- 
quah, Astarte, Aphrodite? If 
we regard the temple as a 
place where ‘religious orgies ’ 
were celebrated, it would have 
been difficult to imagine a 
worse and less suitable spot 
for such a purpose, if only for 
the reason that it would surely 
be highly inconvenient to con- 
duct religious orgies exposed to 
the tropical sun and rains. 
Everything said on this account 
in connection with the ‘ Temple’ 
applies equally well to the 
‘ Acropolis.’ 

And so the suggestion that 
the Zimbabwe buildings served 
for religious orgies must also 
be abandoned. 

All authors are agreed on 
one thing, that the ‘ Acropolis ’ 
is a military fortification, a 
citadel in fact. Professor Mac- 
Iver writes of it, “ A hill that 
rises precipitously to a height 
of from 200 feet to 300 feet 
above the valley has been con- 
verted by the ingenuity of the 
builders into an absolutely im- 
pregnable stronghold.” The 
guide-book says, “‘ Apart from 
archeological and architectural 
considerations the Acropolis on 
Zimbabwe Hill offers the 
student of military engineering 
and strategy a wide field for 
investigation. Before the days 
of modern aeroplanes and high- 
velocity guns this hill citadel 
must have been absolutely im- 
pregnable.” 

The ‘military significance ’ 
of the Acropolis is absolutely 
nil. It is strange to speak 
of the strategic significance of 
& fortress situated in a deep 
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and remote valley, far from 
water and roads, and, what is 
more, with nothing to defend. 
It would be quite unnecessary 
to invoke aeroplanes and 
modern high-velocity guns to 
break up those dry mortarless 
walls, built simply of pieces 
of granite. A few shots from 
the weapons of antiquity would 
have sufficed to shatter the 
whole of the ‘ Acropolis’ as a 
fortified edifice. It is quite 
unnecessary to be a “‘ student 
of military engineering’ to 
see that the cross-section of 
the walls of the ‘ Acropolis’ is 
not of a military type, and 
that these were not by any 
means fortified structures. The 
walls of this soi-disant fortress 
had neither loopholes nor batitle- 
ments, and have no capabilities 
at all for active defence. Even 
the gates, or, more correctly, 
the narrow doorways, have no 
defensive value, and an assault- 
ing foe could break them down 
with ease. When and where 
in the history of the art of war 
have been seen such fortresses ? 
And if the ‘ Acropolis’ is a 
citadel, where is the fortress 
itself? There are no fortified 
walls to be seen around it. 
Neither the ‘ Valley of Ruins’ 
nor the ‘ Elliptical Temple’ 
can be regarded as fortifica- 
tions. Further, what is there 
inside this ‘inaccessible cita- 
del’? Huge rounded rocks, 
partitions, enclosures, narrow 
passages and so little space for 
people that a hundred soldiers 
could barely find room there. 
Where is the store for reserves 
of food and munitions ? Where 
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is the water supply? Where 
shelter from the violence of 
tropical storms? And from 
the arrows of the enemy ? 

And the natural inaccessi- 
bility of the hill itself is a 
farce. On three sides the ap- 
proach offers no particular diffi- 
culty, with excellent cover be- 
hind the rocks for the attackers. 
On the fourth side the hill 
certainly presents a steep rocky 
cliff, but this cliff is no more 
unclimbable than the Tarpeian 
Rock at Rome, which it some- 
what resembles, and which, as 
is known, offered no obstacle 
to the Gauls when they as- 
saulted the hill of the Capitol. 

Khami and the other ruins 
of Rhodesia, which Professor 
MaclIver regards as fortifica- 
tions, are even less adapted 
than Zimbabwe to this purpose. 
In their position on the map it 
is impossible to detect the 
slightest hint of any regularity 
or strategic line. 

And so the ruins of Zimbabwe 
are not military structures, 
neither strongholds nor for- 
tresses, never have been, and 
never under any circumstances 
could have been useful for any 
military purpose. The only use 
to which they are suited is to 
protect those sitting passively 
within from the attacks of wild 
beasts. Was it really worth 
while raising such elaborate 
structures as the ‘ Acropolis’ 
and ‘Elliptical Temple’ for 
this, when a mere kraal or 
zareba of branches of trees 
would have been enough ? 

Perhaps, then, the buildings 
of Zimbabwe were warehouses 
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for goods, or gold, or were 
shelters for catitle ? 

Of course, it is quite possible 
to put cattle in them, as we 
have seen the native tribe of 
Makalanga actually did; but to 
build such a place merely as a 
stockade for cattle could only 
be the work of madmen. And 
what goods could be stored in 
@ roofless warehouse, exposed 
to all the rains of a tropical 
sky? Gold? It is true that 
some investigators have found 
time to compute by some un- 
known method, from old dumps 
and workings in Rhodesia, that 
there has been won from them 
gold to the value of £75,000,000. 
But, even if we accept this 
purely conjectural figure, we 
must still remember that the 
winning of this great quantity 
of gold was spread over several 
centuries. Besides, the precious 
metal is so compact that it is 
by no means necessary to build 
such an immense warehouse 
for its storing, even if it were 
all there at once. The design 
is also totally unsuitable. And 
as to gold-smelting furnaces, 
their plan and position show 
clearly enough that these are 
nothing more nor less than 
ordinary native forges, in which 
gold was occasionally smelted, 
and nothing more. 

But if the buildings of Zi- 
mbabwe, Khami, Dhlo Dhlo and 
the rest were not built for any 
use for living people, perhaps 
they were connected with the 
cult of the dead, with the 
needs not of the living but of 
the departed. Nowhere in the 
neighbourhood will you find 
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burial-places beyond the rela- 
tively recent graves of natives 
and the tomb of a Christian 
missionary at Khami. 

It is clear that the ruins are 
not cemeteries nor mausoleums ; 
in the granite forming the floor 
of the ruins there are no traces 
of interments. 

There is no doubt that the 
people who built Zimbabwe and 
similar ruins in Rhodesia were 
very numerous. Where, then, 
did they dispose of the bodies 


of their dead? Did they bury 
them in the earth? Did they 
cremate them? Did they ex- 
pose them to be devoured by 
beasts and birds as some tribes 
do to this day? Did they 
roast the bodies, eat the meat 
and bury the bones in special 
ossuaries, a8 did, according to 
the historian Arrian, the Scy- 
thians who inhabited the 
steppes of Turkestan ? 

To this question Zimbabwe 
gives a clear and precise answer. 


IV. 


The ruins of Zimbabwe are 
not unique. Ancient remains 
of. the same type are to be 
found in Persia, Turkestan and 
Southern Arabia, and modern 
structures of the same kind are 
in actual use to this day in 
India. 

A description of these build- 
ings, their object and use, is 
set forth in one of the most 
ancient books in the world, the 
bible of the Magi, followers of 
Zoroaster, the ‘Zend Avesta,’ 
or, more correctly, ‘ Avesta-i- 
Zend,’ setting forth the teach- 
ing of Mazdaism. 

Zoroaster (Zarathustra) asks 
Ahura Mazda :— 

“O Thou Maker of the Material 
Universe ! Whither shall we carry 
the bones of the dead, O Ahura 


Mazda! Where shall we place 
them ?” 


To which Ahura Mazda made 
reply :— 


“You must make a structure 
for them beyond the reach of the 
dog, of the fox, of the wolf, in- 
accessible to the rain from above. 
If the Mazdayasnians are rich 
they may construct it of stones, 
of plaster, or of earth. If they 
are not rich, they may place the 
dead on the ground in the light 
of heaven and looking towards 
the sun.” 


In another place— 


“Ahura Mazda directs that in 
every borough there shall be 
raised, in prevision for such emer- 
gency, three small houses for the 
dead, large enough that a man 
standing erect in such a house 
should not strike his skull nor, 
should he stretch out his hands 
and feet, strike the walls with 
them.” 4 


Ahura Mazda speaks to Zoro- 
aster :— 


** On those dakhmas, O Spitéma 
Zarathustra, thus the fiends revel 
on there until that stench is rooted 
in the Dakhmas. Thus from the 





1 I quote from the work ‘Media; Babylon and Persia, including a Study of the 


Zend-Avesta,’ by Zénaide A. Ragozin. London: Fisher Unwin. 
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Dakhmas arises the infection of 
diseases, itch, hot fever, humours, 
cold fever, rickets and hair un- 
timely white. There death has 
most power on man, from the 
hour when the sun is down.” 
(‘Zend - Avesta,’ translated by 
James Darmesteter. ) 


By these injunctions of the 
Divine Will, Ahura Mazda lays 
down the structure of ‘ dakh- 
mas ’—that is, special buildings 
for the exposure of dead 
Mazdaists, sometimes incor- 
rectly known as Fire-Wor- 


The teaching of Zarathustra, 
or, a8 the Greeks corrupted the 
name, Zoroaster, was the re- 
ligion of the ancient Persians 
and Medes. This monotheistic 
faith recognised a Supreme 
Spiritual Being, Creator of the 
Material World, the Personifi- 
cation of Good, Ahura Mazda. 
In contrast to him was the 
Principle of Evil, the spirit 
Ahrimanes, the Demon, who 
carried on from the beginning 
of time an unceasing war with 
Ahura Mazda, which, at the 
end of all things, must finish 
in the victory of Good over 
Evil. The Mazdaists revered 
the four Sacred Elements— 
Fire, Water, Air and Earth. 
Fire enjoyed a special respect, 
the Sacred Emblem of Life 
and of the Supreme Spiritual 
Principle. The perpetual fire 
was kept burning on a special 
altar, and we may note that 
as late as the ‘sixties of the 
last century in the neighbour- 
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shippers, for consumption by 
vultures. 

Almost all the ruins of Rho- 
desia and the Transvaal are 
dakhmas. ‘These are of two 
types, the first big, one might 
say, urban dakhmas (the ‘ Ellip- 
tical Temple,’ the ‘ Acropolis,’ 
the ruins of Khami and Dhlo 
Dhlo, &c.), and others rural or, 
more accurately, the dakhmas 
of nomads, small and covered 
in, the Stone Huts of the 
Johannesburg ‘ Star.’ 


hood of Baku, at Surakhany, 
there stood the Temple of the 
Fire-Worshippers, consisting of 
columns with altars between 
them, to which were conducted 
the natural inflammable gases 
which are abundantly given off 
from the petroliferous deposits 
in this neighbourhood. Day 
and night on the tops of the 
columns and on the altar this 
natural fire burned, arising from 
the earth, from the remotest 
antiquity. The sight was im- 
pressive to a degree. Of course, 
the “‘ conquering march of civil- 
isation ”’ has swept from the 
face of the earth this interesting 
survival of the most ancient of 
religions, and replaced it by 4 
petroleum derrick. 

Mazdaism evidently arose out 
of the primeval religion of 
the Aryans, Nature Worship, 
Gothic Religion and Magianism, 
all fused and confused in various 
ways. The rules of the first 
of these, which are especially 





1 ‘ Cambridge Ancient History,’ vol. iv. p. 203. 
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reflected in that part of the 
Zend - Avesta known as the 
Gathas, permitted the burial 
of corpses in the ground, and 
further, according to Herodotus, 
the bodies were smeared with 
wax. But the religion of the 
Magi, Magianism, did not allow 
interment: it ordained the 
exposure of the bodies to con- 
sumption by birds, and in the 
most ancient times they clearly 
admitted dogs also to this pur- 
pose (484 B.C.). 

The Roman historian Strabo 
writes that “the Magi do not 
bury their dead, but leave 
them to be devoured by birds.” 
The Magi were not Persians 
but one of the tribes of the 
Medes. Herodotus relates that 
“the Medes were divided into 
several tribes: Busae, Parae- 
takeni, Stronchates, Budii and 
Magi.” In Persia the Magi 
formed the class of priests, as 
in ancient times in Persia there 
was between the people and 
the sacerdotal caste not only 
an ethnic difference but their 
religious views and customs 
were in sharp contrast. Gradu- 
ally these faiths fused com- 
pletely. What in the eyes of 
the Achemenide was the cus- 
tom only of the priestly caste, 
such as the exposure of the 
dead to be devoured by birds, 
by the time of the Sassanids 
(226-637 A.D.) had become the 
general and strictly observed 
custom, departure from which 
was severely punished. 

Properly speaking, Zoroaster 
was not the founder of 
Mazdaism but really a religious 
reformer. Authorities differ as 
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to his date. Some refer him to 
the remotest antiquity, even to 
sixty or seventy centuries be- 
fore Christ, while others place 
him about 700 B.c. Probably 
we are not far from the truth 
if we put his birth and activity 
somewhere about the begin- 
ning of the first millenium 
before Christ. 

The ‘Zend - Avesta,’ the 
Sacred Book of the Magi, be- 
came known to Europeans only 
in the eighteenth century. It 
forms the sacred writings of 
the Parsees, as the followers of 
Zoroaster in India to-day are 
called. A small number of 
them, some ten thousand or so, 
still survive in Persia in the 
provinces of Kerman and Yezd ; 
but the majority, over a hun- 
dred thousand souls, inhabit 
India, of whom over seven 
thousand live in Bombay and 
its neighbourhood. The famous 
Towers of Silence near Bombay, 
so often described and illus- 
trated, are really contemporary 
dakhmas. Their external ap- 
pearance and even their dimen- 
sions show a striking resem- 
blance to the ‘ Elliptical Temple’ 
of Zimbabwe, although the in- 
ternal arrangement of the latter, 
as well as of all ancient dakhmas, 
is different. It is surprising 
that such a resemblance has 
remained unnoticed by the 
scientific observers of Zi- 
mbabwe. 

The bible of the Persians is 
a book of the greatest antiquity. 
It sets forth the teaching, 
rules, faith and ceremonies of 
the most ancient and remark- 
able religion of the world. Not 
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the whole of the Avesta has 
come down to us, and many 
parts are completely lost. It 
consists of different sections 
written in prose and in verse. 
For instance, the part called 
Gathas consists of hymns de- 
scribing the teaching and ordi- 
nances of the faith, while the 
Vendidad sets forth in prose 
the ritualistic side of Mazdaism. 
It is only with the Vendidad 
that we are concerned. As in 
the case of our own Bible, the 
Avestas were written at dif- 
ferent times, nor is it in one 
language only. There are sev- 
eral dialects of different periods 
and provinces of Persia. This 
language is called Avestan. 
Properly speaking, it was not 
the language of the Persians 
but of the Magi. 

The commentaries—that is, 
the Zend proper—are written 
in the medieval language of 
Persia, Pehlevi. This was a 
very strange tongue; the 
written language differed en- 
tirely from the spoken. Words 
were written in Aramaic—that 
is, the language of the Jews of 
the time of Jesus Christ—but 
pronounced as in Persian. We 
have analogous cases in Eng- 
lish, such as when we pro- 
nounce the Latin abbreviation 
‘e.g.’, not exempli gratia, but 
‘ for instance.’ 

From the book Vendidad and 
from the description of the 
contemporary ritual of the 
Parsees we can form a complete 
picture of the dakhmas, the 
part they played in the life of 
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the Mazdaists and their identity 
with Zimbabwe and the other 
ruins of Rhodesia. 

As I have stated, the four 
elements of fire, air, water and 
earth were considered by the 
Mazdaists sacred, and severe 
punishment awaited the man 
who dared to defile the holy 
elements. The human body 
after the departure of the soul 
was the most hideous and un- 
clean thing in the world. 

“According to the Avesta, 
burying corpses in the earth 
is one of the most heinous 
sins that can be committed. 
We know that under the Sas- 
sanians a Prime Minister, 
Scores, paid with his life for 
an infraction of that law. 
Corpses. were to be laid down 
on the summits of mountains, 
there to be devoured by birds 
and dogs. The exposure of 
corpses was the most striking 
practice of Mazdeian confession, 
and its adoption was the 
sign of conversion (550 - 330 
B.C.).” 3 

It was also forbidden to 
burn bodies or throw them into 
water for fear of polluting 


those elements. Further, the 


mere exposure of corpses in 
remote, lonely, dry places was 
admitted only in case of emer- 
gency, a8 beasts or birds might 
scatter parts of the bodies, 
and so defile the water or grass 
on which clean animals feed. 
From such considerations arose 
the necessity of constructing 
special edifices—that is, dakh- 
mas, where the bodies of Maz- 





1 ‘The Zend-Avesta,’ translated by James Darmesteter, Part I., p. xix. 
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daists could be eaten by birds 
only. On the Towers of Silence 
near Bombay there sit hundreds 
of vultures, resting after their 
fearful feast or awaiting a new 
and abundant repast. 

When do the remains of 
bodies become clean? ‘‘ When 
the bones fall into dust,’’ re- 
plied the Vendidad. 

In the modern dakhmas of 
India the bodies are arranged 
in an amphitheatre with special 
compartments, and the bones 
afterwards thrown into a pit 
occupying the centre of the 
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dakhma, where the remains of 
all the population are mingled 
in @ common grave, a true 
levelling of all men in the face 
of death. 

In ancient dakhmas, as may 
be seen in the illustration in 
Ragozin’s work, the interior 
of the dakhma has enclosures 
just as at Zimbabwe. Some 
served as platforms for the 
exposure of the bodies to the 
birds, while in others the bones 
were stored until under the 
action of rain and sun they 
were converted into dust. 


VI. 


I will venture here to intro- 
duce a long quotation from 
a work referred to already, 
‘Media, Babylon and Persia,’ 
giving an account of the teach- 
ing of the Vendidad on the 
treatment of corpses. 


“Given the absolute premises : 
first, that the elements are pure 
and holy and must not be defiled ; 
and secondly, that the essence of 
impurity is death, as the work of 
the Angra Mainya, ‘The Spirit 
who is all Death,’ and who takes 
undisputed possession of the human 
body the moment that the breath 
of life, the gift of Ahura Mazda, 
has left, the question, ‘ What is 
to be done with the dead?’ 
becomes an exceedingly compli- 
cated and difficult one. The 
presence of a corpse pollutes the 
alr; to bury it in the earth or 
sink it into water were equally 
sacrilegious; to burn it in the fire 
after the manner of the Hindus 
and of many Indo - European 
nations would be the height of 
impiety, an inexpiable crime, in- 
volving no end of calamities to 
the whole country. Only one way 





is open: to let the bodies of the 
dead be devoured by wild animals 
or birds. Such, indeed, is the law : 
the corpses shall be taken to a 
distance from human dwellings 
and holy things, if possible into 
the wilderness, where no men or 
cattle pass, and be exposed, ‘on 
the highest summits where they 
know there are always corpse- 
eating dogs and corpse - eating 
birds,’ and there to be fastened 
by the feet and by the hair with 
weights of brass, stone or lead, lest 
the dogs and birds carry portions 
of the flesh or bones to the water 
and to the trees and thus defile 
them. The worshippers of Mazda 
are enjoined, ‘if they can afford 
it to erect’ a building for the pur- 
pose of exposing the dead, of stone 
and mortar, out of the reach of the 
dog, the wolf, the fox and wherein 
rain water cannot stay; if they 
cannot afford it they shall lay down 
the dead man on the ground, on 
his carpet and his pillow, clothed 
with the light of heaven (i.e., naked) 
and beholding the sun ’ (p. 125). 

** Vendidad, v. 14, considers the 
falling of the rain on the corpse 
in the dakhmas and on the impure 
liquids as a great advantage. 
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“So after ascertaining from 
Ahura Mazda what are the places 
where the earth feels more happy, 
Zarathustra proceeds to inquire 
what are the places where she feels 
sorest grief, and receives, among 
others, the following replies :— 

“* It is the place wherein most 
corpses of dogs! and men lie 
buried. ... It is there whereon 
stand most of those dakhmas, 
whereon corpses of men are de- 
posited.’ 

“*The Dakhma, also called by 
modern Parsis the Tower of Si- 
lence, is the burying - place, or, 
rather, the cemetery, for the name 
of “ burial ’’ would ill become the 
singular and, to us, revolting way 
in which the Mazdayasnians of 
Northern Eran disposed of their 
dead, religiously followed therein 
by their Parsi descendants’ (p. 124). 

** “The funeral ceremonies of the 
Parsis are solemn and imposing. 
They are described in detail in the 
book “‘ The History of the Parsees,”” 
by Dosabhai Framji Karaka. The 
Dakhmas in Bombay on the highest 
point of the Malabar Hills rise 
some 25 ft. high, with a small 
door at the side. Prayers are 
said in the sagri or House of 
Prayer, containing a fire sanctuary, 
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which is erected near the entrance 
to the garden. Only special de- 
spised officials set apart for this 
P are allowed actually to 
touch the body, and they must 
scrupulously observe certain fixed 
rules. These corpse-bearers, clothed 
in white, with “hand-cover on 
their hands, carry on an iron bier. 
Wood being more liable to infec- 
tion, the bier must be of iron” 
(Vendidad, iii. 14.) After the 
prayer these special attendants 
raise the body to its final resting- 
place, lay upon it its stony bed 
and retire.’ 

*“*A round pit about six ft. 
deep is surrounded by an annular 
stone pavement about 7 ft. wide, on 
which the body is exposed to the 
vultures. On the third day after 
death an assemblage of the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased 
takes place at his last residence, 
and thence proceeds to the Atish- 

, or “‘fire-temple.” The 
priests stand before thé urns in 
which the celestial fire is kept 
burning, and recite prayers.’ 

*““*The Parsees cempute time 
from the fall of Yazdegert, the 


last king of the Sassanian dynasty, 


who was dethroned by the Caliph 
Omar about A.p. 640.’ ”’ 


Vil. 


Now let us consider how this 
brief information about the 
disposal of the dead among 
the Mazdeian Fire- Worshippers, 
both ancient and contemporary, 
can be applied to the elucida- 
tion of the riddle of the ruins. 

At the first glance at the 
‘Elliptical Temple’ of Zim- 
babwe its external resemblance 
to the Towers of Silence at 


Bombay at once strikes the 
eye; we only miss the vultures 
sitting on the walls. We see 
the object of the long, narrow, 
gloomy passage leading from 
the ‘ main or northern entrance’ 
to the ‘Sacred Enclosure,’ the 
so-called ‘Parallel Passage,’ 
which, going along the inner 
wall, winds almost half round 
the building. This is really 





1 It is to be noted that among the ancient Mazdaists dogs enjoyed the highest con- 
sideration and were respected above all animals and in every way treated as the 
equal of man. In the Gathas, the Book of Hymns of the Zend-Avesta, we find touch- 
ing hymns composed in honour of the friend of man which would delight all dog fanciers 


and dog lovers. 
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the main entrance, where they 
would bring in the body of the 
departed accompanied by his 
relatives and friends. The lofty 
inner walls were necessary to 
shelter the mourners, not only 
from the ghastly sight of the 
decomposing bodies but also 
from the air infected with 
stench and corruption. The 
cortége would pass along this 
corridor to the ‘Sacred En- 
closure,’ which was the sagri 
of the Parsees, the place where 
burned the perpetual fires, where 
were offered up prayers for the 
departed. In this case the 
name of Sacred Enclosure is 
quite appropriate. The small 
conical towers were probably 
altars. Here relatives and 
friends bade their last farewell 
and the bodies were borne by 
special officials to the ‘ Central 
Area,’ where they were ex- 
posed to the devouring greed 
of the vultures. The bones 
were probably stored in the 
‘Enclosure No. 1,’ or possibly 
in No. 7, a8 illustrated in the 
plan attached to the Guide to 
Zimbabwe. Those who at- 
tended on the bodies, of course, 
for their own purposes had no 
need to pass through the long 
corridor. They went in and out 
of the dakhma through the door 
marked on the plan ‘ West 
Entrance’ and ‘ North-West 
Entrance.’ Only a perverted 
imagination could see in the 
large conical tower a phallic 
emblem. The Mazdaists had 
not even a trace of such a cult. 
The large conical tower was 
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probably a mere architectural 
adornment to the dakhma, or, 
perhaps, a nesting-place or 
perch for the vultures to attract 
these birds which fulfilled the 
main purpose of the edifice. 

In the ‘ Temple’ we find an 
admirable system of drainage, 
in obedience to the injunction 
of the Zend-Avesta to carry 
away atmospheric waters and 
not allow them to lie. 

In general, if we apply the 
explanation of the Zend-Avesta 
to the ruins of Rhodesia, we 
see how simply and easily 
every detail is accounted for 
and every peculiarity of struc- 
ture. 

But in the commands of 
Ahura Mazda we find a contra- 
diction : “‘ Although the build- 
ing of dakhmas has at all times 
been considered a meritorious 
act of piety, we are told that 
the man who gladdens the earth 
with the greatest joy is he who 
pulls down most of those 
dakhmas on which corpses of 
men are deposited.” Of 
course, we must not suppose 
that in ancient Persia only 
devout men built dakhmas while 
others pulled them down. Ob- 
viously the reference is to old 
ones no longer usable, the 
destruction of which would be 
an act agreeable to the deity. 
If we examine the ‘ Valley of 
Ruins ’ attentively we see that 
they are nothing more nor less 
than old dakhmas. Even the 
‘Temple ’ is built alongside the 
still standing walls of an old 
dakhma. The space between 





1 Ragozin, ‘ Media, Babylon and Persia,’ p. 131. 
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them and the outer wall of the 
‘Temple’ is known as the 
‘ Outer Parallel Passage’; this 
parallel passage formed no con- 
structional part of the ‘Temple,’ 
but was merely fortuitous. By 
the character of the stones, the 
degree of weathering and the 
coarseness of the work, it is 
evident that the buildings of 
the ‘ Valley of Ruins’ are the 
oldest part of Zimbabwe. The 
dakhmas here are simple in 
design, and evidently were the 
first buildings of this nature 
erected; perhaps they took 
each other’s place in turn for 
centuries. Perhaps in the 
ancient period of Mazdaism the 
pulling down of dakhmas was 
periodic. The modern Zoro- 
astrians, the Parsees, do not 
pull theirs down. The small 
dakhmas, on the other hand, 
the ‘Stone Huts’ of the Free 


State, Transvaal and Turke- 
stan, offer no evidence of inten- 
tional destruction. 

We may, with great prob- 
ability, assume that the ‘ Acro- 


polis’ was built after the 
dakhmas of the ‘Valley of 
Ruins.’ The structure is more 
complex, and fulfils more ex- 
actly the injunctions of the 
Vendidad. It is on the top of 
a hill, has more divisions and 
soon. The ‘ Temple,’ of course, 
is the last and latest dakhma. 
Its walls are but little weathered, 
it is more skilfully constructed 
and its internal arrangement 
corresponds more exactly to 
the ritual; also, it more closely 
resembles the modern dakhmas 
of the Towers of Silence of the 
Parsees of Bombay and the old 
dakhmas of Persia, a8, for in- 
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stance, the one near Teheran, 
an illustration of which is given 
in Ragozin’s work. 

In the ‘ Acropolis’ we see a 
dakhma built probably at the 
time when the population of 
the neighbourhood had con- 
siderably increased, and _be- 
come so rich that it had the 
means for the erection of so 
elaborate a structure. The top 
and central portion is occupied 
by huge granite rocks, rounded 
through weathering, occupying 
the place of the ‘ Last Conical 
Tower,’ a perch, or perhaps an 
eyrie, for the vultures. Possibly 
the builders of the ‘ Temple’ 
erected this tower in imitation 
of the rocks of the ‘ Acropolis,’ 
but this, of course, is mere 
conjecture. The walls encire- 
ling the hill of the ‘ Acropolis’ 
and, below, the so-called ‘ Inner 
Hill Defence Wall’ enclose the 
‘Outspan Ruins.’ This was 
clearly the entrance into the 
‘ garden ’ which surrounded the 
open space of the ‘ Acropolis.’ 
Here the ‘conical tower just 
in front of the entrance” at 
once strikes the eye, undoubt- 
edly an altar. All this is very 
like the garden surrounding the 
Towers of Silence at Bombay. 
Another peculiarity of the 
‘ Outspan Ruins ’ is the ‘ Sentry 
Box,’ a large niche in the walls, 
which under no circumstances 
could be a place for a sentry, 
for that would involve this 
highly original fortress, with all 
its incongruities with military 
design, having its sentries 
standing with their backs to 
the enemy, hidden from above 
and on the flanks in such 4 
way that they could not see 
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anything at all. But if we 
presume that it was the place 
where the Sacred Fire was 
guarded, a8 we have seen, in 
special urns, clearly a sort of 
massive lamp, we realise at 
once that it fits in perfectly 
with the ritual of the Vendidad. 

From the foot of the hill to 
the top on the south-east and 
north-west there are two narrow 
steep paths. Both lead to an 
open space called the ‘ Western 
Enclosure. The _ so - called 
‘Western Temple ’ adjoins it, a 
round area bounded on the 
east by natural rocks enclosed 
by many artificial partitions ; 
and on the west by a thick 
stone wall which is penetrated 
by a door leading from the 
open space into the ‘ Western 
Temple.’ “The curved wall 
of this Temple is 137 feet in 
length, twenty-five feet above 
the exterior ground level, and 
has a width on the summit 
varying from twelve to fourteen 
feet. It is possible to walk 
along the summit, as the top 
surface is made up of smoothly 
laid flat slabs of granite.” + 

Here we see a broad wall 
raised especially for the ex- 
posure of corpses. On it are 
some low turrets with flat 
tops, and here there stood 
steles, monoliths for the perch- 
ing of vultures. 

On the eastern part of the 
hill, on the other side of the 
group of rocks which form the 
kernel of the ‘ Acropolis,’ is 
another enclosure, the ‘ Eastern 
Temple,’ where there are 
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benches for the disposal of 
bodies arranged in an amphi- 
theatre, just as in the contem- 
porary dakhmas of India. 
Clearly these two temples, on 
the east and on the west, 
were two distinct dakhmas on 
the same hill, built perhaps at 
different periods. The other 
enclosures represent either 
stores for bones or had some 
auxiliary use. 

In the ‘ Acropolis’ there is 
also a ‘ Parallel Passage’ be- 
ginning from the ‘ Western En- 
closure ’—that is, from the 
space where the paths meet 
the stairs which lead up the 
hill, it goes along the edge of 
the cliff, then turns sharply 
to the north and, through the 
‘South Enclosure,’ leads by a 
steep rise to the ‘ Platform 
Enclosure,’ a high platform 
dominating all the hill. From 
there a half-ruined stairway 
leads to the top of the hill 
itself on to a granite rock, 
where formerly there stood mas- 
sive monoliths, now prone upon 
the ground. We may presume 
that this passage, encircling 
the dreadful dakhma, ‘the 
Western Temple,’ led to the 
platform where prayers were 
offered up for the departed and 
the Sacred Fire burned. 

It is clear that various parts 
of the ‘ Acropolis’ were built 
at different periods. The 
‘ Eastern Temple’ would be a 
later construction ; its amphi- 
theatre. for bodies and the 
stone steles with the figures of 
birds found here speak of 





sear Great Zimbabwe Ruins,’ published by the South Rhodesia Publicity Bureau, 
p- 62. 
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greater architectural skill. But 
we must beware of falling into 
the same mistake as several 
students of the Rhodesian ruins, 
who classify them into different 
periods according to their archi- 
tectural development into the 
First Zimbabwe Period, the 
Second Zimbabwe Period and 
so on. It is really perfectly 
clear that differences in archi- 
tectural perfection on buildings 
may arise simultaneously. 
Otherwise all Johannesburg, 
which is not yet a century old, 
would be divided into periods : 
the villas in the Dutch style 
on the outskirts of the town 
would belong to the sixteenth 
century and the skyscrapers 
to a part of the twentieth. 

Still stranger is the division 
of African history into periods 
based on the beads of native 
women; just as though femi- 
nine caprice and the tastes of 
different tribes, to which dusky 
beauties are as susceptible as 
their white sisters, could be 
used as a criterion for dividing 
the history of the continent 
into periods. 

However, we may be sure 
that the lofty hill of Zimbabwe, 
which is not so very inaccessible 
by nature, was converted by 
the builders not into any ‘im- 
pregnable fortress,’ as the 
students of the ruins consider 
without any real basis, but 
into an intricate complex of 
simple buildings for the pur- 
pose of the destruction of the 
bodies of the followers of one 
of the most ancient and lofty 
religions of the world. 

We have stated above that 
buildings similar to the ruins 
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of Zimbabwe are to be found 
in India, the Towers of Silence 
of the Parsees. They are to 
be found, too, in Persia, among 
contemporary ‘fire - worship- 
pers.’ Ancient dakhmas sur- 
vive at different parts of Persia, 
such as the well-known one 
near Teheran, at Yezd and else- 
where. 

A Portuguese traveller of the 
sixteenth century, de Conto, 
after describing the ruins of 
Zimbabwe and attributing them 
to King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, writes that “ build- 
ings similar in plan, construc- 
tion, towers and ceremonial pur- 
poses to those of Zimbabwe 
Temple are to be found in South 
Arabia and round the Persian 
Gulf. These are of undoubted 
antiquity.” 

In Turkestan large dakhmas 
in the towns and villages were 
built of loess and clay, and 
consequently little of them has 
survived, but still I do know 
one fairly well preserved. In 
the region of the nomad popula- 
tion, in the mountains and hills 
around a plain of no very great 
extent, ‘Stone Huts’ are exceed- 
ingly numerous and for the most 
part arranged in groups, but it 
is rare to find a dakhma pre- 
served. The vast majority are 
partly or totally ruined. There 
is one quite well preserved at 
my copper mine in the Khodjen 
district. It is situated on hard 
rock on the slopes of the 
hills, built without mortar, in 
every way like the Stone Huts 
of the Transvaal, and fulfils the 
injunction of Ahura Mazda. 
The same dimensions, the same 
external appearance and so on. 
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The natives of Turkestan call 
these dakhmas Mug khans— 
that is, Houses of the Magi— 
though, of course, they do not 
know what they were used for. 
Turkestan formed part of the 
ancient Persian Empire under 
the name of Khorassan. 

And now I invite the reader 
to compare attentively the in- 
junctions of Ahura Mazda how 
to build small dakhmas with 
the description of them in ‘ The 
Star ’ of Johannesburg :— 


THE INJUNCTIONS OF AHURA 
MAZDA. 


- in every borough there 
shall be raised, in prevision of 
such an emergency, three small 
houses for the dead, large enough 
that a man standing erect in such 
a house should not strike his skull, 
nor, should he stretch out his hands 
and feet, strike the walls with 
them.” 


“cc 
. 


DeEscripTION oF STONE Huts 
IN ‘THE Star.’ 


“*, .. The largest hut had an 
outside measurement in the axis 
from door to back of 12} ft., with 
inside measurement of the same 
axis of 7 ft., and in the side to 
side axis of 6 ft.... No full- 
grown man or woman can stand 
or even lie at full length in one 
of these huts... .” 


Here in different expressions 
and different words are de- 
scribed one and the same thing, 
‘small dakhmas.’ At least 
thirty centuries separate the 
two accounts. 

Judging by Professor Mac- 
Iver’s description of the Nieker 
ruins, these are dakhmas of 
another type, like the modern 
Towers of Silence, with a cen- 
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tral pit for the bones. This 
pit the professor considers the 
‘last refuge’ of the defenders 
of the fortress. 

In these Nieker ruins together 
with iron implements were 
found flint arrow-heads. This 
‘mingling of the centuries,’ of 
the Stone and Iron Ages, with 
the omission of the Bronze, has 
puzzled the worthy archeolo- 
gists, accustomed to sharp dis- 
tinctions, though quite unneces- 
sarily. The division into Stone, 
Bronze and Iron ages in one 
and the same locality is often 
artificial. Let us recall the 
words of Herodotus in his 
description of the Persian . 
armies on the punitive expedi- 
tion against Greece. Writing 
of the personnel and armament 
of this immense force, he men- 
tions wild tribesmen auxiliaries 
armed with arrows. tipped with 
flint. In the Persian armies 
there were therefore mingled 
all three ages: Stone, Bronze 
and Iron. From the above it 
stands out perfectly clearly 
that in the history of that 
part of Africa there was a 
period when the ancient Per- 
sian culture and the ancient 
Persian religion were dominant 
here, and that the prevailing 
element consisted of men of the 
white race who came from Asia. 
A further indication of this is 
seen in the occurrence of 
numerous vines and fig-trees 
among the ruins of Rhodesia 
and round most of the old 
mines. We meet the same 
thing in the Transvaal. There 
is one more important fact 
confirming the connection be- 
tween Asia and this part of 
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Africa—that is, the irrigation 
system, extremely skilfully laid 
out in the Inyanga District, de- 
scribed by Hall and Neal, who 
write: “‘ Whoever they were, 
they seem to have had quite as 
good a. knowledge of irrigation 
as any of us have to-day.” In 
this locality, besides the re- 
markable irrigation system, 
there are very well laid out 
terraced slopes, recalling our 
Central Asiatic and Japanese 
works of the same character. 
There is no doubt that the 
Inyanga Territory at the period 
was the granary of this part of 
Africa. 

The most ancient system of 
irrigation without pumps is 
to be found in Persia and 
Turkestan, and the vine and 
the fig are endemic in these 
countries. 

And so the facts are clear. 
Zimbabwe and at least the 
greater part of the ruins of 
Rhodesia, the Stone Huts of 
the Transvaal and of the Free 
State, are nothing more nor 
less than dakhmas of the Maz- 
daists, relics of a considerable 


population, of their culture and 
of their immense influence in 
South Africa. History knows 
of no other followers of Zoro- 
aster than the ancient Persians 
and their descendants the 
Parsees. Hence we are justified 
in drawing the conclusion that 
at some period of history the 
ancient Persians arrived in this 
part of Africa; brought hither 
their culture (irrigation), their 
plants (the vine and the fig), 
and perhaps, too, sorgo, durra, 
or Kaffir corn; became the 
dominating clement among the 
native population, spread their 
religious influence over an ex- 
tensive area and, in all prob- 
ability, converted many tribes 
to Mazdaism, for, of course, 
the Stone Huts of the Transvaal 
and Free State and many 
dakhmas of Rhodesia belonged 
to the native population. They 
laid out extensive communities, 
towns, villages, and also in- 
troduced the mining of reef 
gold just as they did in Turke- 
stan. Alluvial gold had been 
worked by natives since pre- 
historic days. 


Vit. 


Now we have to face the 
problem, When did all this 
happen? How and at what 
period did this culture, intro- 
duced into Africa by members 
of the Indo-European race, pass 
away unnoticed and disappear 
without trace? For the answers 
to this question let us analyse 
the historical data. First of 
all, of course, we must exclude 
the supposition about the pre- 


historic origin of Zimbabwe 
and the other ruins of Rho- 
desia and the Transvaal. On 
no grounds could they be 
referred to an earlier date 
than about 700 or 1000 B.c.— 
that is, before the life and 
teaching of Zoroaster ; and we 
must also entirely exclude the 
fanciful theory of Professor 
MaclIver of the building of 
the ‘ Elliptical Temple’ of Zi- 

















mbabwe by natives “ not earlier 
than the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries.”” Between the elev- 
enth and the fifteenth cen- 
turies the Persians living at 
Sofala, a port on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, often 
visited Zimbabwe, and in their 
reports refer to these ruins as 
“very old.” 
the natives had no knowledge 
of the builders of these ruins 
nor of who livedin them. They 
had no tradition whatever about 
them.? 

In the sixteenth century Por- 
tuguese writers who lived in 
this country report that stone 
buildings described by them 
were “‘ of ancient origin,’’ ‘‘ most 
ancient,” ‘‘ancient ruins of 
stone,” “‘ foundations of walls, 
castles, &c.”’ Of de Conto’s 
report we have already spoken. 
De Barros considered the 
buildings to be those of Agy- 
simba mentioned by Ptolemy 
(150 A.p.). 

From 1503, when a Portu- 
guese expedition took Sofala 
and annexed the district to 
their territory, allusions to this 
part of Africa become more 
frequent, but in them there is 
no hint of the existence any- 
where here of any other popula- 
tion than the native. 

On the other hand, the Per- 
sians who lived on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean from the 
eleventh century no longer re- 
cognised in Zimbabwe their own 
old dakhmas. They were strict 
Mahommedans. And in the 
neighbourhood of Sofala, which 
was then an important port, 
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through which passed the trade 
with Arabia, Persia and India, 
there are no dakhmas at all. 
These allusions at once throw 
the period of Zimbabwe back 
into the more remote past. 

The religion of Zoroaster, 
widespread through Persia, 
was crushed and wiped out 
there by the Sword of Islam. 
In 641 A.D. the Arabs broke 
up the army of Yezdegerd III., 
the last of the Sassanids, a 
dynasty that was once the 
terror of its foes, and con- 
quered Iran. An insignificant 
remnant of Persians remained 
true to their ancient faith 
Mazdaism, and, unwilling to 
submit to the conqueror, emi- 
grated. After wandering aim- 
lessly for some years they 
reached the western coast of 
India, and settled in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, where the 
local princes showed them a 
generous hospitality and gave 
them complete religious tolera- 
tion. This explains why the 
vernacular of the Parsees to-day 
is not Persian but Gujerati. 
Their settlement in Bombay 
dates only from the British 
occupation of that part of 
India. In Persia itself by the 
tenth century only an insignifi- 
cant colony of Mazdaists was 
left, in the provinces of Fars 
and Kerman. It is a natural 
supposition that another group 
of Persian Mazdaists wandered 
to the east coast of Africa, and 
founded here a _ substantial 
colony. 

Against this hypothesis there 
is the undoubted fact that we 





* This and the following historical information I take from the work of R. N. Hall, 
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have no historical records of 
it. In the second place, none 
of the Arab travellers mention 
the existence of an extensive 
colony of Persians within the 
African continent, or of a large 
foreign or native population 
united either politically into a 
single whole or at least con- 
nected by a single common 
faith and ritual. Such an 
extensive religious unit could 
not have passed unnoticed by 
the observant Arab geographers, 
who have left us remarkable 
descriptions of the countries 
they visited. 

One Arab writer, Abu-Zeid 
Hassan, who visited Africa 
about the year 900 A.D., de- 
scribes the “land of Zendy ” 
(north of Sofala) and the coast 
of Sofala. He describes the 
gold and ivory trade of these 
territories, and states that the 
natives bartered the gold and 
ivory to Persian and Arabian 
merchants, who trafficked their 
gold to their own countries 
and also to India, while ivory 
was exported even to far-distant 
China. But he speaks of such 
commerce as having been estab- 
lished centuries prior to his 
time. This commerce is be- 
lieved to have been a survival 
of a trade in gold which existed 
in still earlier times, possibly 
before the commencement of 
the Christian era. Rock mining 
in the course of centuries de- 
teriorated until it became dis- 
solved into the washing of river 
sand for gold, as is described 
in the Portuguese records of 
the fifteenth century, and 
strongly implied in the writings 
of Mahsud. 


In 1000 A.D. another Arab 
writer, Al Byrony, describes 
the commerce of Sofala. About 
1150 A.D. Edrisi, the Arab 
geographer, describes Sofala as 
a “‘ country of gold.” 

Similar information about 
Sofala as a gold-producing land 
is to be found also in the 
Arabian writers Ibn Sayd (1250 
A.D.) and Al Bakuni and Abd- 
el-Rasgai (1403 A.D.). Of these 
writers we have a specially 
important allusion in Mahsud, 
who deservedly enjoys a repu- 
tation for authority. From his 
writing it is clear that by the 
tenth century there were no 
more Mazdaists or Persian colon- 
ists left in Rhodesia, that a 
brisk trade between this part 
of Africa and India, Arabia, 
Persia and even China had 
been in full swing some cen- 
turies earlier, but had fallen 
into a decline; that the pre- 
viously highly developed gold 
industry which included the 
working of reef ores had also 
fallen into decay. This, we 
may remark, was not due to 
exhaustion of supplies, as there 
is gold enough in the country 
even to-day. Consequently for 
@ period of one or two centurigs 
before Christ and for four or 
five after, mining and com- 
merce in the south-eastern por- 
tion of the African continent 
were in @ flourishing condition. 
Are we not justified in assum- 
ing the presence in the inte- 
rior of Africa, fed by the port 
of Sofala, of an extensive colony 
of Persians with an immense 
influence on the trade and in- 
dustrial development of the 
country and upon its native 
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population? As the west of 
Europe was in the Dark Ages, 
we find in contemporary writers 
no allusions to the life of this 
part of the world. But there 
is no doubt that the district 
teemed with life. We must 
remember that at this period 
there was connection between 
the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean established by Rameses 
Il., a Suez canal that cut 
through the lakes and the Nile. 
From data supplied by Greek 
merchants who travelled in 
the first century after Christ, 
Ptolemy calculated the latitude 
of the sources of the Nile, or 
properly speaking, the issue of 
the Nile from Lake Albert, and 
fixed it at 2° N., with an error 
of only twenty-five minutes. 
In 77 A.D. there was published 
in Alexandria a pilot’s manual, 
the famous ‘Periplus of the 
Red Sea,’ not unlike our modern 
Admiralty Sailing Directions.* 
This was the flourishing 
period of the Persian Empire, 
when it attained its greatest 
military power, material wealth 
and culture. Arabian science, 
literature and art, widely recog- 
nised in the European world, 
were not founded suddenly by 
these half-wild nomads. Their 
roots go deep into the ancient 
culture of Persia. The Arabs 
only adopted it and continued 


_ its development. The Persians 


of the period were the custodi- 
ans of the ancient literature 
of the Greeks, of their theatre 
and philosophy. 
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On the basis of all these data 
we can, I maintain, refer to 
this period with a substantial 
portion of probability the colon- 
isation by Persian Mazdaists 
of that part of the African con- 
tinent which nowadays bears 
the names of Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal. If we suppose that 
the colonisation arose at an 
earlier epoch we are confronted 
with the difficulty that the 
method of disposal of the dead 
in dakhmas became general and 
obligatory only towards the 
beginning of the period. Before 
this time—that is, at the be- 
ginning of the dynasty of the 
Achemenide—it was only a 
special ritual of the sacerdotal 
class, the tribe of the Magi, and 
not obligatory on the rest of 
the population. We can hardly 
suppose that only Magi pene- 
trated into Africa at a much 
earlier period, and established 
here their religion and method 
of burial. 

Our investigations of Zi- 
mbabwe and parts of other 
African ruins throw an entirely 
new light on the history of this 
part of the continent, reveal 
a new epoch in its annals, and 
tell of centuries of civilised 
and cultured life in a land that 
in recent days was savage. 
They speak of the existence 
here of a culture brought over 
from Asia and of the wide and 
undoubtedly profound influ- 
ence on the native population, 
and partly determine the period 
to which we may refer it. 





1£The Opening up of Africa,’ by Sir H. H. Johnstone (p. 109). 
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Now two questions arise. 
First, how is it that the ex- 
istence of the Asiatic civilisa- 
tion, the domination here of 
one of the most lofty faiths of 
antiquity through the course 
of centuries, passed away 
utterly unnoticed and remained 
so long unknown to the edu- 
cated world? Secondly, why 
did this civilisation, these rich 
colonies, perish without leaving 
trace ? 

The answer to the first ques- 
tion is offered in the analogous 
existence in the immense and 
fearful sandy deserts of Central 
Asia of the culture of ‘ Serindia, ’ 
and the art of Gondwana. 
Before the explorations of Sir 
Aurel Stein, what was known 
in the educated world of the 
existence of large and wealthy 
cities, of the products of a 
peculiar art, of libraries con- 
taining thousands of manu- 
scripts in the Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Greek, Uigur, Sogdian 
and other languages, bearing 
witness to the profound intel- 
lectual development of a people 
who lived about the same period 
to which we attribute the 
Rhodesian ruins, in a country 
where to-day there are only 
endless miles of shifting sands, 
the grave of man and beast 
alike? In Asia the dry sand 
of the desert has preserved for 
us the precious relics of a 
civilisation forgotten by the 
world. In Africa the climate, 
the tropical rains, the moist 
heat and the exuberant vegeta- 
tion have wiped off the face 


of the world all traces of the 
Perso-Asiatic civilisation, leay- 
ing only the ruins of their 
dreadful dakhmas, where the 
bodies of men and women 
were devoured by birds. 

“Thus the fiends revel on 
there until that stench is rooted 
in the dakhmas. There Death 
has most power on man from 
the hour when the sun is down,” 
saith Ahura Mazda to his dis- 
ciple, the religious reformer, 
Spitama Zarathustra. 

The question why, how and 
when the civilisation brought 
by Persian Mazdaists into Africa 
perished is difficult and com- 
plicated. The ancient cities 
and civilisations of Serindia 
perished from the destruction 
of their irrigation system in 
war. <A flourishing civilised 
region was converted into a 
desert. Could an enemy in- 
vasion, 2 sudden waive of savage 
tribes, have blotted out the 
Persian colonies in Africa at 
one blow? Are we to suppose 
that a martial and well-armed 
people like the Persians, rich 
in experience of the contem- 
porary art of war, mindful of 
the military tradition of the 
Sassanids, who beat the armies 
of the Greeks, fought, and 
fought successfully, with the 
legions of Rome herself, could 
not withstand the rude, ill- 
armed and poorly organised 
if numerous hordes of native 
tribes ? 

The account given by the 
Arab geographer Mahsud does 
not mention anything of the 
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sort, and memories of such a 
catastrophe must have lingered 
on, if only in the form of a 
vague tradition, among the 
natives of Sofala and the eoast. 
On the contrary, Mahsud de- 
scribes some kind of slow de- 
cline, a gradual decay of com- 
merce and mining. If this is 
so, are we not justified in 
admitting another explana- 
tion? Could not the chief 
part in this drama have been 
played by the diseases of Africa 
and a gradual weakening and 
extinction of the foreign popu- 
lation? Black - water fever, 
sleeping sickness and malaria 
could in this case have played 
a decisive réle and swept away 
the whole population belonging 
to the white race. Indeed, the 
decay of ancient Greece and 
decline and fall of Rome, which 
became an easy prey to the 
assaults of a barbarian horde, 
are attributed by many modern 
historians to the spread and 
expansion of malaria, against 
which the ancient world was 
not in a position to fight. 
Weakening them physically, 
robbing them of energy, malaria 
was capable of gradually bring- 
ing a populationof Asiatic origin 
to spiritual degeneration and 
to extinction. Does not the 
‘Elliptical Temple,’ the last 
of the dakhmas of Zimbabwe, 
tell by its very structure of the 
beginning of the impending 
doom ? 

Let us consider for a moment 
the question of phallic worship 
credited to the builders so 
undeservedly. Mazdaism was 
& very pure and elevated re- 
ligion, full of lofty morals. It 
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preached humanity and, what 
is specially remarkable in those 
remote days, it taught and de- 
manded love of dumb animals, 
the friends of man. Neither in 
the Zend- Avesta nor among 
the ancient Magi and Maz- 
daists, nor among our con- 
temporary Parsees of India, 
who enjoy general respect on 
account of their high moral 
qualities, do we find any 
trace of phallic worship or of 
religious eroticism, such as are 
attributed by some authors to 
the builders of Zimbabwe. 

The discovery of numerous 
phalli in the rubbish accumu- 
lated in the course of centuries 
in the ruins of Zimbabwe do 
not prove anything more than 
do fragments of china cups to 
which a decisive significance 
has been given. Nobody who 
knows anything of the life of 
negroes will be surprised that 
phalli should be found in build- 
ings where they have lived for 
centuries. <A favourite occupa- 
tion of theirs, which they con- 
sider by no means shameful, is 
the fashioning of phalli from 
any suitable material handy, 
such as stone, wood, clay, or 
even mere mud. What is 
there to be surprised at if they 
find some pieces of soapstone 
that are easily worked with 
a mere knife and make phalli 
of them? They must not be 
judged too critically. 

In ancient days this emblem 
had none of the impolite signi- 
ficance which it bears to-day 
among cultivated people. The 
ancient Roman matrons of good 
families wore phalli as brooches 
and ornaments. Drawings of 
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phalli have been found in the 
tombs of vikings in Norway. 
In the monastery of Lamayouru 
in Western Tibet I have seen 
models of phalli and lingams 
made of dough before the altar 
of Buddha. In ancient days 
the phallus was the emblem 
of the productive force of 
nature; sometimes it served as 
a talisman or charm, sometimes 
as an object of magic and 
witchcraft. In the pre-Ma- 
hommedan period respect of 
the phallus was widely spread 
in Arabia, Southern Persia and 
India, but this was not a 
special form of cult, and was 
quite foreign to the spirit of 
Mazdaism. In some architec- 
tural forms of early Moslem 
art, and even in the later 
period, phallic models are met 
with, as, for instance, the towers 


of the famous mosque of Ulug- 


Bek at Samarcand. But it 
would be just as strange to 
look upon the Conical Towers 
of the ‘ Elliptical Temple’ of 
Zimbabwe as phalli as it would 
be to regard so the rounded 
granite bosses of the ‘ Acropolis’ 
hill, the place of which they 
obviously take. 

Have’ all traces of Mazdaism 
gone from the native world 
since the disappearance of the 
Persian colony from Africa ? 

We find respect of the Sacred 
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Fire among the tribes of South- 
west Africa, the Herrero and 
the Ovambo, both Bantu, and 
also among some other of the 
Southern Bantu tribes. The 
guardian of the Sacred Flame 
is always the senior wife of 
the chief of the tribe. By 
night the fire is kept in a 
hut in a special recess in the 
wall; by day it is taken out- 
side.? 

May not this cult of fire be 
a relic of the distant past, 
the respect of the Sacred Ele- 
ment, the Emblem of Ahura 
Mazda, brought over to Africa 
from Asia by the fire-worship- 
ping followers of Zoroaster and 
borrowed by the Bantu tribes 
from older tribes, since disap- 
peared or exterminated by the 
present population ? 

This article, of course, has 
not been written with the 
object of giving a full and 
exhaustive investigation into 
the ruins of Rhodesia. My 
object has been only to put 
the study on a proper scientific 
basis, and to offer the key to 
the solution of the riddle that 
has puzzled explorers and 
tourists who for decades have 
been visiting the ruins. 

It is not for me to judge how 
far I have been successful in 
solving the riddle. ‘‘ Feci quod 
potui ; faciant meliora potentes.” 





1 * Races of Africa,’ by C. G. Seligman. 


JOHANNESBURG, 


2nd February 1931. 


Translated for the author by 
Malcolm Burr. 
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THE £200 MILLIONAIRE. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


My wife and I were sailing 
a hireling yacht through the 
waterways of Zeeland last sum- 
mer, when one day a westerly 
gale drove us into the harbour 
of Dintelsass for shelter. A 
little green sloop, flying the 
Red Ensign, followed us into 
port. She was manned solely 
by one elderly gentleman, but 
we noted that he handled the 
boat with ease and skill. It 
was blowing hard, and the 
little yacht ran down the har- 
bour at speed, but when abreast 
of us she luffed head to wind, 
her violently flapping sails were 
lowered with a run, and she 
brought up alongside us 80 
gently that she would not have 
crushed an egg. We took her 
lines and made them fast, 
while her owner hung cork 
fenders over the side and pro- 
ceeded to stow his sails. Urged 
by a look from my wife which 
said, ‘‘ He is old and all alone. 
Help him,” I offered to lend the 
lone mariner a hand. But he 
refused to be helped. Said he, 
“Thank you, but please don’t 
trouble. I like to do every- 
thing myself; it’s part of the 
fun. But do come aboard if 
you will, and look round. You’ll 
see there’s nothing here that 
one man can’t tackle easily.” 

We went aboard and found 
the green sloop to be one of 
the cleverest little ships im- 
aginable. It is difficult to 


describe her gear on deck and 
aloft without being technical ; 
suffice it to say, therefore, 
that everything was very effi- 
cient and simple, and so de- 
signed that all sail could be 
set or lowered by the man at 
the helm without leaving the 
cockpit. The boat was 30 feet 
long by 9 feet wide, and my 
short wife, at any rate, could 
stand upright in her cabin. 
Her fore end was a storeroom, 
full of convenient lockers, 
shelves and a small but ade- 
quate water-closet. Abaft this 
came the cabin, an apartment 
12 feet long, with a broad bunk 
along one side of it and a com- 
fortable settee along the other. 
A table with hinged flaps stood 
in the middle, while in the four 
corners were a wardrobe, a 
desk, a pantry and a galley. 
Abaft all this was a motor, 
hidden beneath the cockpit 
floor. A clock ticked on one 
bulkhead, a rack full of books 
ran along the other, a tray of 
pipes lay on the table, and a 
copper kettle sang softly to 
itself on the little stove. 
“What do you think of 
her ? ’” said our host, descending 
the companion. “ Before you 
tell me, though, I must warn 
you I’m very houseproud. I’ve 
owned this boat for ten years, 
and I’ve been doing little things 
to her all the time. Improving 
her, I call it. It’s great fun. 
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For instance, I made this 
matchbox-holder for the galley 
last week. It sounds a trivial 
thing ; but I wish I’d thought 
‘ of it ten years ago, because 
during all that time I’ve had 
to use both hands whenever I 
struck a match. Now I have 
only to use one hand, and you 
know all that implies in a small 
boat, especially if she’s dancing 
about and you’re trying to hold 
on and cook and light the 
Primus at one and the same 
moment. Then there was the 
fun of carving the holder out 
of a bit of wood I picked up, 
to say nothing of the pleasure 
it gives me to look at a useful 
thing I’ve made with my own 
hands. The carving brought 
out the grain of the wood 
nicely, don’t you think? Now 
I’m going to make tea, and you 
must stay and have some with 
me.” 

We did stay to tea. And we 
are glad we did. For one 
thing, it was a remarkably fine 
tea, and, for another, we list- 
ened to the most entertaining 
and thought-provoking dis- 
course we have ever heard in 
our lives. That discourse, in 
fact, was so provocative of 
thought. that it looks as if it 
were going to change the whole 
course of our lives for my wife 
and me. Said our host, “I 
hope you will like this tea. 
It’s brick tea, caravan tea. I 
got hold of it in Odessa, where 
it was really absurdly cheap. 
That’s one of the advantages 
of this kind of life, I find. 
Cruising about all over Europe 
in my own boat, I can buy 
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luxuries at the source, so to 
speak, at practically cost prices. 
There are four bottles of Bur- 
gundy, for example, stowed in 
the bilges under your feet, the 
remains of a dozen I bought at 
Cadaujac while cruising along 
the Garonne canal. I bought 
the lot for less than twenty 
shillings, and it’s the sort of 
wine you pay & pound a bottle 
for in London. When I come 
across bargains like that it 
makes me wish this boat was a 
bit bigger. It’s surprising what 
a lot of stuff I can stow away 
in her, but I really need more 
storage space. If I had room 
I would buy enough cigars, 
for instance, in this country 
where they are good and cheap, 
to last me over the winter. 
You see, I like the sun, and in 
two months I shall be going 
down the Rhone to spend the 
winter in the south of France, 
and the tobacco there is horrible 
and expensive.” 

“Do you live aboard here all 
alone always ?”’ exclaimed my 
wife, making her eyes very 
round. 

“ Most certainly,” replied our 
host. ‘‘ Now do try some of 
this Macassar redfish paste on 
your toast. I got it in Rotter- 
dam from the purser of the 
Java Mail that arrived last 
week, so it’s as fresh as it’s 
possible to get it. It’s really 
@ shame to toast this bread, 
though. It’s just the ordinary 
bread the bargees buy, but I 
find Dutch bread is the best 
in all Europe. Some French 
bread is good, but it won’t keep 
as long as this stuff will. Sail- 
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ing down the Danube a year or 
so ago I got some really ex- 
eellent bread in Vienna, but it 
was @ little sweet and not so 
good for a steady diet as this 
Dutch stuff. The worst bread 
I ever got was in Poland. I 
was cruising through the East 
German canals and I thought 
I would sail up the Vistula vid 
Cracow, with the intention of 
putting the boat on the rail- 
way when I got to the head 
of the Vistula navigation at 
Myslowitz, shipping her across 
the few miles to the Klodnitz 
canal, and then cruising through 
Silesia and Brandenburg vid 
Breslau down the Oder. It was 
a good and perfectly feasible 
plan, and I fancy it would have 
been interesting. But that 
horrible Polish bread defeated 
me completely. It was about 
all I could get to eat, and it 
seemed to consist entirely of 
straw and potatoes. So I 
turned back after passing War- 
saw, and fled down the Vistula 
and the Bromberg canal and 
on by the Netze to Frankfurt. 
Do have some more tea.” 

We had some more tea. It 
was a marvellous brew, as 
stimulating as good wine, and 
while we drank it our curiosity 
concerning our host and his 
extraordinary mode of life 
welled up within us, to drown 
at last our manners and over- 
flow in a stream of questions. 

“Do you really mean,” said 
we, “that you live aboard here 
always? All the year round ? 
And quite alone? And cruise 
to Odessa? And Warsaw ? 


And how did you get to the 
VOL, OCXXIX.—NO. MCCCLXXXVIII. 
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Danube? And the Black 
Sea? And——? And——?” 
Thus we went on, while our 
host smiled at us—the kind of 
smile that told us we had made 
a new friend. 

“Tll_ tell you,” he said, 
when we stopped at last for 
breath. “You understand 
boats and this sort of life, I 
think, so you'll understand me. 
I’ve been living aboard this 
boat for ten years now, and I 
hope I shall never have to live 
anywhere else as long as I’m 
alive. It’s a good life. It’s 
the best kind of life a man can 
lead—or a woman either. It 
really is life, you see. Yes. 
And I think I ought to know. 
I shan’t see sixty again, and 
T’ve seen a good deal of life— 
of different kinds. I’m a doctor, 
or was once. And I’ve worked 
very hard all my life trying to 
be a good doctor, but failing, I 
fear, on the whole. I married 
and we had five children, and 
it meant hard work bringing 
them up properly and educating 
them. But I worked and did 
it. Then I moved to London 
to try to make some money. 
That was the hardest work of 
all. Then the war came, and 
more hard work in a base 
hospital. The war killed two 
of my sons—and my wife. 
And when it was all over I 
looked around and I didn’t 
like the look of the life I saw 
ahead of me. To go on working 
hard seemed the only thing 
left to do, but I found there 
was no zest left in my work any 
more. My daughters were mar- 
ried and my remaining son was 

248 
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doing well in a practice of 
his own. I found my children 
could get on very well without 
me. So there was no one left 
to work for, and I found I 
was very tired. 

“TI sold my practice and 
retired—to Harwich, where I 
was born. And there I soon 
found out that having nothing 
to do at all is even worse than 
working hard at something 
you’ve lost interest in. I did 
nothing for six months, and I 
think another six months of 
that would have been the death 
of me. By then I feel I should 
have been glad to die. But 
this little boat saved me. I 
began by hiring her from a 
local boatman for one week- 
end. We sailed up the Orwell 
to Ipswich and back again. 
The weather was fine, the 


Orwell is a lovely river and I 


enjoyed my little sail. I en- 
joyed it so much, in fact, that 
I hired the boat again. I hired 
her for a week, and this time I 
left the boatman behind and 
sailed alone. Of course, I had 
sailed boats before. As a boy 
IT got myself afloat in some- 
thing or other whenever I had 
@ chance, and my holidays as 
@ young man were nearly all 
spent aboard yachts. So I 
found I could still handle a 
boat, especially this little thing 
in those sheltered waters, and 
I remembered enough seaman- 
ship to keep myself out of 
trouble. I sailed to Pin Mill, 
and then up the Stour to 
Manningtree and Mistley. After 
that I grew bolder and one 
fine day, with a fair wind for 
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the passage, I coasted along 
the Essex shore to Brightling. 
sea. I explored the Colne and 
its creeks, and the end of my 
week found me at West Mersea, 
so I had to write to the boat- 
man and extend the time of 
hire. While I was about it I 
chartered the boat for a month, 
You see, I discovered I was 
happy, and I could nofé re. 
member being happy for a very 
long while. The exercise and 
the fresh air and the plain food 
were all doing me good, too, 
I’d been getting flabby and 
running to fat, but the work 
on the boat very soon altered 
all that. I would turn into 
my bunk every night physi- 
cally tired, knowing I would 
fall fast asleep at once, and 
looking forward to waking up 
again to another day of seeing 
after myself and the boat, and 
pottering about and enjoying 
my little adventures. The life, 
in fact, was making me young 
again—and I knew it. I would 
get up in the morning as soon 
as the light woke me and wash 
and shave and cook my break- 
fast. I used to stick pretty 
faithfully to coffee, bacon and 
eggs, and bread and marm* 
lade in those first days, I 
remember. I was not much of 
a cook then, and I had yet 
learn the pleasure one can get 
out of cooking a really good 
meal, not to mention eating it 
Then I washed the breakfast 
things, cleaned up the cabil 
and washed down the deck 
Housemaids’ work ; but there? 
not much of it needed to keep 
this small boat clean and tidy: 
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And what little work there is 
goon became a labour of love. 
When I had made the boat all 
ship-shape I would sit in the 
cockpit and smoke, and look 
at her with great pride and 
contentment. I still do that. 
It gives me pleasure to see my 
home in perfect order and to 
feel that I’ve done it all myself. 
And I know, now, that if I 
paid someone else to do the 
work for me I should be de- 
priving myself of a deal of the 
charm of life. 

“When my morning chores 
were done, and if the weather 
was fine and I felt like moving 
on, I would heave up my 
anchor and make sail. During 
that first month I think I must 
have explored nearly all the 
rivers and creeks that run into 
the Thames Estuary. Most of 
them, as you probably know, 
are charming. If I wanted 
company I would bring up 
in the evening in one of 
the anchorages frequented by 
yachts, or alongside some 
Thames barges. There’s a de- 
lightful freemasonry amongst 
sailors, whether yachtsmen or 
bargees, and I’d generally find 
myself yarning and smoking 
with some congenial souls in 
my Own or someone else’s cabin 
until it was time to turn in. 
At other times I would let go 
my anchor for the night in 
some quiet creek, with never a 
human being within miles. I 
liked that best. I needed peace 
and quietness and I found 
them, to perfection, in those 
little lost Essex creeks. 

“When the weather was bad, 
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or the wind and tide did not 
serve, I would have a major 
clean-up, perhaps, or merely 
potter about, doing the little 
jobs of work a boat can always 
provide for you. Or I’d put 
my water-tank and a big basket 
in the dinghy and row to the 
nearest village to replenish my 
stores. One thing is certain, I 
never for a moment found time 
hanging heavily on my hands. 
There was always something to 
occupy me and always some- 
thing interesting to see or to do. 
The life suited me and I throve 
on it, body and mind. And the 
way I threw off the years and . 
turned into a boy again was 
perfectly amazing. 

“My month was up almost 
before I knew it, and when it 
did get time to go back to 
Harwich and all that meant, I 
simply could pot bear the 
thought of it. To think of 
returning to the sort of life 
I’d been leading on shore was 
as dreadful as the prospect of 
having to serve a life sentence 
in prison. I did not like the 
thought of it, but there did not 
seem to be anything else I 
could do, You see, I’ve not 
got very much money. I had 
just enough to allow me to live, 
very simply, and even the 
expense of hiring this boat was 
really more than I could afford. 
What I wanted to do, of course, 
was to go on living aboard here, 
but, to my sorrow, that seemed 
quite impossible. 

“‘ Then, one night, I sat down 
in this cabin and thought the 
thing out—right out, in all its 
bearings. First I considered 
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the question of finance. I 
don’t want to bore you with my 
private affairs, but the figures 
are, I think, instructive and 
valuable, as they show what a 
lot can be done with very 
little. My capital amounted to 
a little over £4000, and my 
yearly income just touched 
£200. The problem I set out 
to solve was: can I buy the 
boat out of my capital and 
still have sufficient income to 
live aboard her all the year 
round, and to maintain the 
boat and myself adequately ? 
The price of the boat I knew 
already ; she was for sale for 
£200. If I bought her my 
income would be reduced to 
£190, or less than £16 a month. 
Was this enough? It did not 
look like it, by any means. It 
meant only £3, 17s. a week to 
cover food, clothing, light and 
heat, and upkeep and repairs 
to the boat, to say nothing of 
depreciation and insurance. The 
figure seemed so ridiculous that 
I nearly gave up my idea in 
despair. 

“‘ However, I am, thank good- 
ness, @ methodical sort of man, 
and I’d kept a list of my 
expenses during the time I’d 
been living aboard the boat. I 
analysed that list and found 
that my food and oil for the 
lamps and stove had cost me 
only £7, 15s. for the month. 
I had also spent 30s. on gear 
for the boat, such as paint, 
ropes, shackles and such things, 
while my bill for petrol and 
lubricating oil came to 15s. 
only, as I had sailed as much 
as possible and used the motor 
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as little as I could. Not 
counting the cost of hiring the 
boat, my total expenditure had, 
therefore, been only £10 for 
the month, or £120 a year. 
This left £70 over for repairs, 
accidents, depreciation and in- 
surance. As far as the finance 
was concerned, the thing began 
to look possible after all. 

“I was very cheered by this 
discovery, and I then asked 
myself: ‘Oan I continue to 
live aboard this little boat from 
year’s end to year’s end in 
health and comfort of body and 
mind?’ As far as the summers 
were concerned I knew I could 
answer that with a whole- 
hearted ‘ Yes.’ But what about 
the winters? Could I endure 
being shut up in a small 
confined space while the gales 
blew and it was cold and wet, 
and the nights were long and 
dark? I wondered. And I 
had to admit to myself, very 
much against the grain, that I 
probably would not be able to 
endure these things. I remem- 
ber I went to bed after that, 
feeling very miserable. But 
when I woke up next morning 
the first thing I said to myself 
was, ‘But why stay in Eng- 
land in the winter? Why be 
cold and wet when all you 
have to do is to follow the 
sun and sail your boat—your 
Home—south ? ’ 

*™T> cut all this short, I 
sailed back to Harwich and 
sent to London for a map of 
the French canals. And when 
it came I found my idea of 
following the sun south was 
entirely feasible. All I had to 
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do was to choose a fine day in 
early autumn and sail across 
the Channel from Dover to 
Calais. From Calais the map 
showed me @ network of canals 
and navigable rivers spreading 
over the whole face of France, 
and I discovered that a boat 
of this size and draught could 
proceed through those inland 
waterways right through the 
heart of France to the Mediter- 
ranean. I bought this boat 
that same day. I had a few 
small alterations made to her, 
and the following week I sailed 
from Harwich, bound south— 
for Ramsgate, Dover, Calais, 
Paris, Lyons and the Riviera.” 

“Well done!” I cried. And 
my wife said, “Hush! And 
then? Then?” 

Our new friend smiled at 
us again. “Yes,” he said. 
“You're right. It was a bit 
of a rash proceeding—at my 
age. But I’ve never regretted 
it. That first cruise was per- 
fectly delightful and, on the 
whole, a very simple affair. I 
had my troubles, of course. I 
got to Dover easily enough by 
coasting all round the Thames 
Estuary snd putting in some- 
where snug every night. But 
I stayed in Dover for ten days 
before I judged the weather 
was fine enough for me to sail 
to Calais. The truth is, I was 
rather scared. The passage is 
only twenty-one miles, but I 
felt a regular Christopher 
Columbus when I ventured 
across the Channel at last. It 
was a fine day, with a light 
north-east wind, and under 
sail and motor I got across in 


four hours. But I assure you 
Columbus was nothing to me 
when I sailed into Calais har- 
bour! I felt I had triumph- 
antly accomplished a most tre- 
mendous adventure, and I was 
immensely pleased and proud. 
And I can assure you it’s 
rather remarkable for anything 
to make a cynical and dis- 
illusioned old man of my age 
feel like that. 

“From Calais onward it was 
all canal and river work. It 
took me two months to get to 
Marseilles, because I went a 
roundabout way and took my 
time over it. I had no need to 
hurry, of course, but I don’t 
think anything could have made 
me hurry through the lovely 
country in which I found my- 
self. I wandered down the 
Oise to Paris, where I stayed a 
week, moored in the Seine 
almost in the shadow of the 
Champs-Elysées’ trees. It was 
amusing and comfortable, too, 
living in the middle of Paris 
like that. I could dine ashore 
if I wanted to and go to a 
theatre, and then walk back 
and go to bed in my own little 
floating hotel without any fuss 
or bother. And when I got 
tired of the city I just moved on, 
hotel. and all. I went up the 
Marve to Chalons, along the 
canals to Bar-le-Duc and 
Epinal, and down through the 
Haute-Saéne and Céte d’Or 
country to Macon and Lyons.. 
I mention these towns to show 
you the route I took, but it 
was all the little out-of-the- 
world places between them that 
I used to stop at and which I 
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found so interesting. I met all 
sorts of people and everyone 
was very helpful and kind, and 
by the time I got to Lyons I 
could speak about four different 
brands of French quite well. 
“The passage down the 
Bhone to Arles was rather 
strenuous. The current is very 
strong and I had to take a 
pilot, which spoilt my fun; 
but it was soon over, and I got 
to Marseilles without any more 
bother. I had got as far south 
then as I could get, so I spent 
the rest of the winter in most 
of those delightful little har- 
bours which sprinkle the coast 
between Marseilles and Fréjus. 
I found practically no winter 
along that stretch of coast, 
which is much better, I think, 
than the Riviera proper. I can 
recommend Porquerolles if ever 
you find yourselves down that 
way, while Port Cros must be 
one of the loveliest places there 
are on this earth. I enjoyed 
every minute of that first win- 
ter, and by the time the 
spring came round I knew I 
had discovered the perfect life. 
I was happier than I ever hoped 
to be, and healthier than I had 
ever been. I found myself 
looking forward to each day, 
and every day had some new 
interest. Life nearly was, with- 
out exaggeration, perfect. If 
I found myself anywhere or 
amongst people I did not care 
for, all I had to do was to heave 
up my anchor and go some- 
where else. That’s one of the 
many advantages of living 
aboard a boat. When you 
want to go away there’s no 
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packing, no taxis, no tips, no 
trains and no bother. And 


you haven’t got to find a 
place to lay your head when 
you get to your journey’s end. 
In a boat you just move on, 
and your sitting-room, your 
kitchen, your bedroom and 
all your little personal com- 
forts and conveniences move 
on with you. And when you 
get to your destination there 
you are—at Home. 

“It added to my peace of 
mind, too, to find I was living 
well within my income, in 
spite of the fact that I was 
living very well and doing 
myself a great deal better than 
I had, for instance, in my 
Harwich lodgings. Of course I 
had to be careful and not go 
in for too many luxuries, but 
I lived as I wanted to live, 
and it surprised me to find how 
little it cost me to do it. I'll 
show you my account book, if 
it will interest you, but first 
I'll show you where I’ve been 
during these last ten years. 

“Look at this! It’s the 
official French canal map, show- 
ing all the canals and navigable 
rivers in the country. You'll 
notice there’s very little of 
France you can’t get at by 
water. It’s almost unbelievable 
where you can go; everywhere, 
practically, except to the tops 
of the mountains. It’s the 
same in Belgium and Holland, 
and in Germany, too, and 
until I got these canal maps I 
had no idea of the extra 
ordinary manner the inland 
waterways of Europe have been 
developed. The ordinary maps 
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don’t give the details, so per- 
haps it’s not surprising that 
people in England don’t realise 
they can travel in a yacht from 
Calais through every country in 
Europe, except Spain and Italy, 
entirely by river and canal. It 
sounds incredible, doesn’t it ? 
But I’ve done it myself, in this 
boat. Including Switzerland ! ” 
“Switzerland!” cried my 
wife. “How did you?” 
“There are two ways of 
getting there,” said our extra- 
ordinary friend. ‘Up _ the 
Bhine Lateral Canal, or the way 
I went—up the Rhine-Rhone 
canal from Strassburg to Mul- 
hause and along the Huningue 
canal to Basle. That was as 
far as I could conveniently get 
then, but I believe the new 
canal is open now, running 
right through to Lake Con- 
stance and Bregenz. But I’m 
ahead of my yarn. When the 
spring came round that first 
year I went from Marseilles 
by canal all the way to Bor- 
deaux. I spent that summer 
cruising up the coast to L’Orient 
and from there along the canals, 
right through Central Brittany 
from Brest to Nantes. Then 
I came south again, away 
from the cold, and spent the 
winter exploring South-West 
France, along the Dordogne 
and the Garonne and its tribu- 
taries. I saw most of that 
lovely country between Peri- 
gueux and Bordeaux in the 
north, Floirae and Albi in the 
east, and from Carcassonne in 
the south to Lacave, which is 
pretty well on the Spanish 
border. The whole country 
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down there flows with milk and 
honey, to say nothing of the 
wine and the scenery. I had a 
good time. 

“Then I went up north vid 
the Midi canal and the Rhone, 
got into the Rhine at Strass- 
burg, sailed all down that river 
to Rotterdam, and spent the 
summer in Holland. I liked 
this country and the people so 
much that I stayed here all 
that winter. Then I branched 
out. I was beginning to see 
the possibilities of this game by 
then, and I had gained con- 
fidence in myself and the boat. 
I won’t bore you with all the 
details of my travels, but I 
went through North Germany 
to the Mecklenburg lakes. You 
ought to go there. More lakes 
than you could explore in two 
years, set in a park-like country. 
Perfect. But take a mosquito- 
net. Then I sailed south to 
Dresden and Prague, then north 
to the Danish archipelago and 
the Swedish islands. I wintered 
in the Moselle valley, explored 
Central France and tried to go 
through the Loire country, but 
found a difficulty there owing 
to the shallowness of those 
particular rivers. After that I 
pottered about in Belgium and 
up the Rhine to Mainz, and 
from there up the Main and 
through the Ludwigs canal into 
the headwaters of the Danube. 
I can recommend Bavaria and 
all the lost country around 
there. It’s the Middle Ages, 
And, of course, once I got on 
the Danube I had to go down 
it. And I am glad I did, 
because it’s a wonderful river’ 
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and the scenery is magnificent. 
I drifted down it, taking my 
time and meaning to go as far 
as Vienna, or maybe Buda- 
pesth. But you know how it is. 
There was the river, going on 
and on all across Europe, so I 
went on, too—to Belgrade, the 
Iron Gates, Rustchuck and 
Galatz, until I came to Sulina 
and the Black Sea. 

“JT turned back that time, 
because I did not like the idea 
of venturing into Russian 
waters, the political situation 
being what it was. So I went 
up the Danube again. It took 
me two years to get to Passau 
on the German border. The 
Danube runs very swiftly, so 
progress was slow, and at times 
I had to take a tow, but the 
real reason I took so long was 
the number of side trips I felt I 
simply had to take up the 
various tributaries. I could 
write a book about it all, and 
some day I think I must, but 
so far I’ve been so busy moving 
about and enjoying life that I 
never have time for writing. 
And I wonder if my book would 
be readable if I wrote it? You 
see, I’ve had few ‘ interesting 
adventures ’ or things like that. 
I got thoroughly lost once on 
the willow swamps on the 
lower Tisza, and went down 
with a bad go of fever in the 
middle of it. But I got out 
all right. And some Bulgarians 
above Sistove fired at me one 
day, but it turned out they 
were Customs guards and 
thought I was a smuggler, and 
we finished up the best of 
friends. Beyond that, and a 
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little unpleasantness with a 
Ruthenian gentleman who tried 
to steal my dinghy, nothing 
much out of the ordinary hap- 
pened. But I met a lot of 
very strange and interesting 
people. I had a wonderfully 
good time. In fact the country 
and the people along the 
Danube fascinated me; 50 
much so that, after sailing 
about over Eastern Germany 
and a little of Poland, I went 
down the Danube again. This 
time I went as far as Odessa. 
I wanted to go on, either up the 
Dnieper, or through the Sea 
of Azoff, up the Don, through 
the Katchalinskay canal, and 
then either up the Volga to 
Nijni Novgorod, or down river 
to Astrakhan and the Caspian. 
Unfortunately I could not get 
permission from the Russians 
to make either of those trips. 
Perhaps it is just as well, as 
the country was rather dis- 
turbed and I might have got 
into trouble. But one of these 
days, when things have settled 
down, I intend to make that 
trip yet, because, bar politics, 
there’s absolutely nothing to 
prevent it.’’ 

I remember it was at this 
point in our friend’s discourse 
that I interrupted him by 
crying out in a loud voice, 
“By God!” and hitting the 
cabin table hard with my fist. 
My wife said nothing, but there 
was @ look in her eyes and & 
light in them that showed me 
she understood and approved 
the wild and fascinating thought 
that had flashed into my mind. 
And our friend, it appeared, 
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understood me also, for said he, 
“Yes. Why not? All you 
need is a boat drawing less 
than four feet, with a motor in 
her for choice and her mast in 
a tabernacle. That and the— 
well, let’s call it courage; the 
courage to step out of your rut. 
It looks hard; but a mere 
step does it—as I found out. 
Of course, it costs money. 
Following the seasons all over 
Europe in your own home is a 
millionaire’s life; but I’ve 
managed to live it at an 
average cost, over the last ten 
years, of less than £150 per 
annum. Look at this!” 

He put an open book before 
us on the table. It was his 
account book, and it con- 
tained, in full detail, his daily 
expenditures during all the 
years he had been living aboard 
his boat. It was, I can assure 
you, a2 most engrossing work, 
and was full of items such as 
these, which I found on a 
single page and copied there 
and then. And I shall regret 
it till I die that I had no time 
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** Sept. 5. Capdenac. 8 duck 
eggs and 1 duck (cooked), 
38. 1d. 7th. 10 Ib. grapes in 
fine willow basket, gratis. 6 
boxes matches, 2s.! Sulphur 
at that! Note: Smuggle in 
big stock of matches when 
next I come to France. 8th. 
Very hard cheese, 1 ft. in dia., 
1 basket peaches, 1 jeroboam 
peach brandy, 1 kiss on both 
cheeks, gratis, or perhaps fee 
for removing flint from farmer’s 
eye. 9th. Mule hire, 10d. Alms 
to leper, 1s., interesting case. 
Castets, 15th. 6 feet of bread, 
1s., 1 pint turps, $d. 16th. 
2 gallons turps, 8d. Castelsar- 
rasin, Oct. 2nd. Bribe to gen- 
darme, 5d.” I should dearly 
like to publish that account 
book, just as it stands, without 
any comment or explanation. 
It would, I think, make fas- 
cinating and suggestive reading. 

** Look here,”’ said our friend, 
turning over the unique pages 
and exposing the following 
figures to our devouring eyes. 
“ This is a summary of my first 
twelve months’ income and 


to copy any more :— outgoings :— 
Income: £190 0 0 Hzxpenditure : Upkeep of boat (at 9s. 
per week) . £23 8 0 
Petrol and oil (distance covered 
under motor, 1220 miles) . =a 
Charts, canal dues . FEHB OD 
Food, drink, clothes, light and 
heat (at just under £2 a week) .100 0 0 
£147 0 0 
Balance . :  — eo 
£190 0 0 


“I managed to save £43, 
you see, that first year—enough 
to buy a new boat like this 
VOL. CCXXIX.—NO. MCCCLXXXVIII. 





one, every five years, if I 

continued to save at the same 

rate. I was extra careful that 
2H2 
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year. I didn’t spend much on 
myself, but I bought the boat 
all she needed and kept her up 
in first-class shape. I painted 
her inside once and three times 
outside, doing it all myself, and 
I had her sails tanned to 
preserve them. The tanning 
was done by a fisherman I made 
friends with in Toulon. He 
did a good job. In the end 
he wouldn’t let me pay for 
anything except the cost of the 
materials, because he said we 
were amis and he liked Eng- 
lish sailors. “And one day I 
came across a broken-down 
motor-boat, drifting off Cape 
Camaret, and towed her into 
port. Her owner was scared to 
death, and very grateful 
accordingly. He was no sailor, 
but he was a mighty good 
mechanic, and he insisted on 
giving my little engine a first- 
class overhaul, just to show 
his gratitude. 

“ My fuel bill was very small, 
because I never use the motor 
if I can sail. The £13 odd for 
dues, &., was mostly spent on 
maps and charts, not that many 
charts are necessary, but I 
simply can’t resist buying the 
things. I spend hours poring 
over them, and planning more 
voyages than I shall ever have 
time to make. As for the 
canal and harbour dues— 
they’re ridiculous; generally 
some fraction of a penny per 
ton. And this boat’s registered 
tonnage is only two ton. The 
only expensive piece of water 
to trayel over in Europe is the 
Bhone. It’s got a _ terrific 
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current, pilotage is compulsory, 
and to get up it you have to 
be towed. But everywhere 
else the only trouble about the 
charges is to find change small 
enough to pay them with. 
£2 a week for food and 
80 On sounds very little, but 
all I can say is I live well on 
that sum. You see, if I want, 
say, vegetables I don’t go to 
@ shop in a city for them. No. 
Perhaps I see a good-looking 
garden on the river bank. I 
stop and have a yarn with the 
owner, and when I depart I’m 
the richer by a basket full of 
fresh vegetables, and maybe a 
chicken and some eggs and 
fruit as well, while the gardener 
is left with a fair price for his 
produce and something to talk 
about for weeks. He’s pleased 
and I’m pleased. I’ve paid less 
than I would if I bought from 
a shop, and he’s received more 
than he would if he sold to a 
dealer. And when I say I’ve 
got fresh vegetables I mean 
fresh—which is something you 
can’t get from a shop. 
“Clothes don’t bother me 
much. It’s not essential to 
dress in the latest style, living 
this life. I keep my go-ashore 
clothes in that tin uniform 
case, and when I get to a city 
and want to see the sights I 
put on a civilised suit. Other- 
wise I use soft shirts, jerseys 
and flannel trousers. I do my 
washing myself; half an hour 
fortnight does it, which is 
nothing to grumble about. I 
use paraffin oil for light and 
cooking in the summer, and in 
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the winter I keep that little 
stove going on coal and wood. 
I find I burn wood mostly, 
because I’ve got a passion, 
apparently, for collecting any 
odd pieces I find drifting about. 
There must be a strain of long- 
shoreman blood in me some- 
where, I think, for I can’t 
resist picking up bits of drift- 
wood, even though I have to 
throw most of them overboard 
again, and I generally have a 
bigger collection of the stuff 
on deck than I can ever hope 
to burn. 

“So you see, one way and 
another, my expenses are very 
small. The £30 or £40 I 
save every year I put by for 
accidents, major repairs, de- 
preciation and a sort of in- 
surance fund. I’ve bought a 
new suit of sails and had the 
whole boat surveyed and re- 
caulked and the engine practi- 
cally renewed, all out of the 
fund, and I’ve still got enough 
left to buy a new boat if I 
want one. I’m getting so 
Tich, in fact, that I don’t 
know what to do with all my 
money. I tried to get rid of 
some of it by buying extra fine 
gear for the boat, but I found 
that scheme merely saved me 
more money in the long-run. 
For instance, I scrapped my 
Manilla running rigging and re- 
placed it with best hemp at 
twice the cost, but I’ll be 
bothered if the hemp hasn’t 
lasted four times as long as 
the Manilla already! And to 
make it worse, people will 
persist in giving me things, 
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bless ’em. I’ve made a lot of 
friends in pretty well every 
corner of Europe. COan’t help 
it, living this sort of life, it 
seems. And most of them 
have an idea that, living as I 
do, I am to be regarded with 
compassion. A poor old man, 
living all alone aboard a little 
boat—that’s how they seem to 
feel about me, I fear. So, 
whenever I turn up, my com- 
passionate friends appear, bear- 
ing gifts! It’s quite embar- 
rassing sometimes. And some- 
times it’s a real nuisance. The 
Middleburg canal is barred to 
me, for instance, because the 
keeper of one of the swing 
bridges refuses to let me through 
until he’s been aboard to greet 
me and give me a box of 
cigars or @ jar of schnapps ; 
which things he really can’t 
afford, as he’s a poor man with 
a very large family. He does 
it, it seems, because I’m lead- 
ing just the kind of life he’d 
like to lead if he hadn’t been 
blessed with a wife, his mother- 
in-law and nine children. The 
result is I have to go round 
now by Terneuzen, instead of 
through Middleburg, whenever 
I want to pass from Holland 
into Belgium. And I always 
have to go through Strassburg 
by night to dodge a dear old 
gentleman, who invariably 
presses on me about a stone 
of the smelliest cheese on earth 
whenever he catches sight of 
me. He calls me his brave 


ancient ami so lonely. Lonely ! 
Why, I should think I must 
have @ larger and more varied 
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assortment of friends than any 
man in Europe. And I keep 
on making more all the time. 
For instance, I hope I’ve made 
two to-day.” 

He had; and we are glad to 
say he dined with them that 
evening, entrancing them with 
his talk until far into the night. 
He talked of gentle rivers 
wandering through valleys of 
everlasting peace; of a quiet 
canal, lost amongst scented 
reeds and covered with a pink- 
and-white carpet of water- 
lilies; of a string of tiny 
lakes, their blue waters ringed 
with the green of forest pines ; 
of a narrow canal, built by old 
Romans, but navigable still, 
that climbs up through clouds 
into the high mountains; of 
aqueducts spanning bottomless 
ravines and a view from the 
yacht’s deck of half Southern 
Germany; of a Red Ensign 
flying at the peak and a 
Black Forest eagle’s screamings 
at that sight; of the Croatian 
mayor who had never heard of 
a@ certain country called Eng- 
land; of a thousand square 
miles of blood-red swamp, 
studded with giant willows ; of 
Wallachian water-gipsies and 
their cats who catch fish; of 
the mile-long log raft com- 
manded by @ Russian ex- 
admiral; of a spiked helmet 
dredged from out the Meuse 
by the yacht’s anchor; of the 
warm-hearted kindliness of Bul- 
garian brigands and the bar- 
barous fine of Frs. 25,000 
extorted (unsuccessfully) by 
‘the most civilised country in 
Europe’; of pack-ice and ice- 
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breakers in the heart of old 
Amsterdam ; of the 1000-ton 
motor-barge that trades each 
year between Groningen and 
Sulina; of the 300-ton barge 
proceeding from Bruges to Dun- 
kerque in tow of a jolly old 
lady of seventy ; of a spilliken- 
like traffic jam in the old moat 
at Furnes and the Fordson 
tractor that extricated twenty- 
eight barges; of the Flemish 
barge named No. 27 Park Lane, 
because the wounds of her 
skipper had been succoured at 
that address in 1914; of pig- 
manure, chemical fumes and 
rotting flax on the Lys, and the 
barge with a deck-load of potted 
hyacinths that outdid all those 
scents; of the ten-knot cur- 
rents on the Rhone and the 
silent waters of the Oude Ryn 
that ebb and flow no more; 
of the charm of this old earth 
and the fun of living on it, if 
only you understand the proper 
way to live. Said our friend, 
“T’ve found one good way to 
live and be happy. ‘There 
must be other ways, too, but 
I don’t know ’em, so I mean to 
stick to my way—till I come 
to the end of it. The secret 
seems to be, to do everything 
you can yourself. It’s difficult 
to explain, but take an example. 
Take travel. Allow yourself to 
be carried about the world in 
Wagons-Lit and cabins-de-luxe, 
and what do you get out of it? 
You get bored to death. Every- 
thing is done for you and you 
don’t even have to think. All 
you have to do is to pay: 
You’re carried about with the 
greatest care and wrapped up 
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and fed and insulated from— 
from everything. You see 
about as much of life as a 
suckling in the arms of its 
nurse. No wonder you get 
bored! But get yourself about 
the world, on your own feet, or 
in your own, boat, and you're 
bound, you're bound to fill 
your life with interest and 
charm and fun—and beauty. 
You'll have your disagreeable 
and uncomfortable times, of 
course, but they merely serve 
to make the good times taste 
better. ‘Sleep after toyle, port 
after stormie seas——.’ Old 
Spenser knew. He'd been 
through it. Sail all day in the 
wet and cold, then. bring up in 
some quiet harbour and go 
below and toast your feet 
before the galley fire and you'll 
realise what bliss means. ‘Tra- 
vel in @ steam-heated Pullman 
and then put up at the Ritz 


_ and see if you find any bliss 


there! You see what I mean ? 
Stewart Edward White put it 
all much better than I can. 
He wrote, ‘I’ve often noted 
two things about trees: the 
stunted little twisted fellows 
have had a hard time, what 
with wind and snow and poor 
soil; and they grow farthest 
up on the big peaks.’ ” 


Next morning our friend must 
have risen with the sun, and 
we were still beneath our 
blankets when the incense of 
his coffee and bacon drifted 
down our cabin hatch. Pres- 
ently the sound of ropes 
falling on deck warned us he 
was getting under weigh, and 
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we arose to say good-bye to 
him. ‘Good morning,” said 
he. “I’m sorry to disturb you 
so early, but I want to catch 
the first of the flood. With 
luck it’ll carry me into the 
Rhine and I'll be in Germany 
by evening. Now I'll cast off 
and go—and see what this good 
day’s got in store for me. A 
fair tide and a fair wind is a 
fine beginning, anyway. Good- 
bye, you two. We'll meet 
again somewhere, for certain, 
if only you follow that impulse 
you had last night. I don’t 
want to influence you unduly ; 
but, remember—one step does 
it and you’re out of the rut for 
good. Good-bye. God bless 
you both.” 

He set his jib and the little 
green yacht fell off before the 
wind and headed for the har- 
bour entrance. She sailed away 
with the sun shining bright 
upon her, and upon the white 
head of the man at her helm. 
Presently she entered the broad 
river, and we saw our friend 
look back and wave his hand 
in farewell. Then the boat 
was hidden by a bank of golden 
sand, and the last we saw of her 
was her little Red Ensign, a tiny 
flame outlined against the sky. 

This seems to be the end 
of the story—but I do not 
know. I am not sure. I am 
not sure, because the words of 
that elderly adventurer seem to 
have set us thinking. I notice 
we do not say very much, but 
I know we think a lot. For, at 
intervals during the cold and 
fogs of this last winter, there 
have passed between my wife 
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and me some detached but 
significant utterances—such as : 
“I don’t see why I couldn’t 
get on with my writing aboard 
a boat just as well as I can 
inside this flat.” 

“Only £200 a‘year! Hang 
it! We ought to be able to 
earn that much between us, 
you'd think?” 

“TI think, my dear, one of 
those steam-cookers would be 
a@ splendid thing to have if 
we—for anyone living aboard 
a@ small boat.” 

“What a foul fog! It hurts 
to think of the sun shining, 
mow, in the south of France.” 

“May the Devil run away 
with that damned loud-speaker 
next door. You know, if this 
flat was a boat, we could move 
it out of hearing.” 

“Tf I get bronchitis again 
next winter—My dear, I don’t 
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think I could stand another 
winter here.” 

Also we have purchased a 
monumental work entitled, 
“Guide Officiel de la Naviga- 
tion Intérieure,’ published by 
the Ministére des Travaux Pub- 
liques. This is a fascinating 
work, heartily to be recom- 
mended. It has a lovely map. 

Also we have just heard of 
@ little boat. In fact, we have 
been to look at her. She is 
sound and very strong. She 
has two good berths and a 
galley and lots of stowage 
space. Also she has a little 
auxiliary motor. And her mast 


is in a tabernacle. And she 
is for sale. And we have 
fallen in love with her. So 


perhaps this is not the end of 
this story. In fact, we hope 
and we pray this story has 
only just begun. 
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A ROVING COMMISSION. 


BY AL KHANZIR. 


DuRING January and Feb- 
ruary Quetta is no place to 
stay in if you can possibly be 
elsewhere. About the fall of the 
leaf such, at least, was the 
conclusion we came to, my 
wife and I; we’d load the car 
as soon as might be and away 
to sunnier climes. 

“But mind you don’t get 
mixed up with any of these 
troubles down in India,’ wrote 
Aunt Matilda in her Christmas 
letter. Sage advice. And that 
advice was given by many 
besides Aunt Matilda; for to 
those at home India these days 
is a most distressful country. 
Not that we in Baluchistan 
know very much about Indian 
affairs ourselves; for, ethno- 
logically and geographically, 
these barren hills and waste 
valleys of ours belong to Central 
Asia, not India, while politi- 
cally Baluchistan is still pre- 
Reforms—a backwater whose 
pristine calm has hardly yet 
been ruffled. True, we do 
have our local troubles; a 
raid now and then or even a 
kidnapping. But boys will be 
boys ; with the Afghan frontier 
at our door and Pathan, Baluch 
and Brahui both sides of it, 
what else can we expect? 
Aunt Matilda was right; we 
were leaving our backwater for 
the open sea. But, with that 
backwater on the point of 
freezing solid, to leave was the 


better part ; and we suspected | 
that the open sea was still 
pretty calm after all. 

Late in December the Exodus 
began. ‘ Mileage to date, 1066 ; 
that’s easy to remember,”’ re- 
marked L. a8 we packed into 
Theodore. I say ‘ packed’ 
advisedly. There was L. and 
there was her husband, there 
was our servant, and there 
was Pip the dog. Also there 
was our kit, a mountain of it. 
But Henry Ford builds for 
such emergencies. Theodore 
was a four-door saloon in the 
first flush of youth, and he 
never flinched. His doors shut 
on us and we were off. 

* Dili dur ast.” Tt is a far 
ery to Delhi. For the first two 
days our way lies through the 
trans-Indus hills. At Quetta 
we start at about 6000 feet. 
Soon after the road climbs up 
a long defile to a juniper-clad 
plateau nearing 8000, in spring 
a rare oasis in this desert land ; 
for then I have seen the hill- 
side carpeted with poppies and 
tulips, purple salvias, mauve- 
white asphodels, and great 
sheets of a yellow ‘red-hot 
poker,’ the name of which I 
do not know. But now all 
plant life is asleep in the bitter 
cold; even the streams are 
running silent under a pall of 
ice. Nothing moves on this 
frozen upland; nothing save 
yonder hen-harrier flapping on 
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her beat, that distant kestrel 
poised in his hover. Even man 
has withdrawn to the valleys, 
where he will weather the 
winter with his flocks and 
herds in his underground dwel- 
lings dug in the hillside, the 
eaves of whose thatch are 
flush with the ground. 

Beyond the plateau’s farther 
rim the whole earth’s surface, 
ridge and furrow, is tilted 
downwards towards the Indus 
plain. 

Typical Central-Asian coun- 
try it is; you'll find the same 
by thousands of square miles 
from Tibet to the Lebanon. 
And always in such country it 
is a relief to see signs of peace- 
ful activity—a flock of jet- 
black goats or fat-tailed sheep 
grazing on the hillside, a 
herd of stocky Ayrshire-like 
cattle on the road. It is the 
empty vistas ahead that one 
dislikes, and there are so many 
of them. <A few years ago, 
when the Druses were ‘ out,’ 
the desert about Palmyra and 
Homs was full of masterless 
men; any who crossed then 
between Baghdad and Beirut, 
in the Nairn Transport cars, 
must recall the same feeling. 
And here to our right, only 
a few miles from the road, is 
@ great cleft in the hills, clean- 
cut as though with a knife. 
From out that cleft only a 
few weeks ago there sallied a 
gang of local toughs to way- 
lay a police lorry on this very 
road; shooting the occupants 
and stealing their rifles. We 
can thank our stars that we 
now have that greatest of all 
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blessings, a man on the spot 
who can rule; so the toughs 
got short shrift. But there may 
be more where they came 
from ; there is always a charm- 
ing uncertainty. 

Down from the last outer 
barrier of the hills above the 
plain we drop—a plunge of 
nearly 5000 feet in fifteen 
miles. As we speed through 
the foothills towards Dera 
Ghazi Khan and the Indus, the 
sun is setting, the sun of the 
second day. All at once the 
drab hills are painted claret- 
red; to the west their jagged 
outline shows sharp against 
molten gold that fades over- 
head to the clearest, palest 
blue; to the east, on the 
horizon, is a leaden band that 
merges upwards into the shell- 
pink of the reflected after- 
glow. The evening star comes 
out. For this one hour this 
skeleton land is fair as any in 
the world. 

From the ten miles of sand 
and wire-netting roads and 
boat-bridges at the Indus, right 
to the ridge at Imperial Delhi, 
the Punjab for 700 miles is one 
vast plain. There are great 
cities and mighty rivers. But 
nowhere is there an excrescence 
worthy of the name of hill. 
And everywhere, or so it seems, 
the land owes its fatness to 
canals. How many acres of 
irrigated land are there in the 
Punjab alone? How many 
mouths do these acres feed? 

New canals are still being 
opened up, systems perhaps & 
hundred miles in width; the 
main irrigation channels are 
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completed ; roads made; the 
land demarcated and allotted 
in 25-acre squares ; the desert 
becomes the sown. And, for 
the most part, the best of 
these squares are allotted to 
those who have deserved well 
of the State—pensioners with 
a good war record and the 
like; the rest is sold by public 
auction. These pensioners are 
collected in villages or ‘ chaks,’ 
with the senior pensioner in 
charge ; grantees must live on, 
and develop, their land. 

For a night we enjoyed 
hospitality at the headquarters 
of a new canal. 

“Unrest ?”’ we were told. 
“There’s none here; we are 
all wrapped up in our common 
interest—the canal. If there 
were trouble outside, this is the 
place to come to; we have 
only to tip the wink to the 
janglis—the wild men of the 
back blocks—and they would 
rally round and see us through. 
But all our landholders stick 
out for a white man in charge. 
They know that a white man, 
even if inefficient, will at least 
give decisions without fear or 
favour, and so they prefer 
him to one of their own kind.”’ 

The Grand Trunk Road is 
still the same road that Kim 
and his Red Lama took so 
Mahy moons ago—when good 
Englishmen were still Imperi- 
alists, and before the God 
Terminus had yet looked back. 
The bullock-cart, in its millions, 
trails through the dust regard- 
less of rules of the road, a 
constant menace. But more 
and more you will note the 


cotton crop and other produce 
loaded in a passing lorry, while 
the traveller now whirls by in 
a cloud of dust packed to 
suffocation in a motor-bus. 

We visited the Golden Temple 
in Amritzar, that Mecca of 
the Sikhs. It was a perilous 
venture through narrow lanes 
where jutting balconies almost 
met over the jostling crowds : 
Pathans in their sheepskins, 
holy men in ashes or saffron, 
huge sacred bulls, sleek and 
immobile babus, lusty Punjabi 
Mussulmans, and, of course, 
Sikhs in plenty. And every- 
where, directing and marshal- 
ling, the amazing Indian police, 
who get all the kicks and none 
of the halfpence, yet never fail 
in their courage, courtesy and 
loyalty. | Aisthetically, the 
Golden Temple—the ‘ Durbar 
Sahib ’—is disappointing. Pic- 
ture two marmalade-coloured 
beehives perched on a square 
box, the whole rising from a 
stagnant pool; magnify box 
and beehives sufficiently and 
there you have the Golden 
Temple. Doubtless it is very 
costly. And it is certainly very 
holy. We were invited also to 
visit the Jhallianwalla Bagh— 
where, you remember, Dyer 
destroyed rebellion—but we de- 
clined; we had no wish to 
admire the well which the 
‘War Council’ now calls ‘the 
answer to Cawnpore.’ 

And so to Delhi. What is 
to be said of New Delhi? It 
is spacious, it is orderly, it is 
expensive. It has cost perhaps 
seventy-five millions sterling. 
A vast white garden city, geo- 
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metrically planned, with— 
brooding over all—the red bulk 


of the Secretariat, the Legisla- 
tive Chamber and Government 
House. Like nothing else you 
have seen before in this sober 
world, these three red giants, 
yet strangely familiar, for you 
have met them in a score of 
films. But only in the most 
expensive films, mark you. And 
as you look you expect a 
Brigitte Helm to posture in the 
Viceroy’s Court, a Douglas Fair- 
banks to float on a flying- 
carpet from the Legislative 
Chamber roof. As for the 
garden city round about: see 
it by night, with its myriad 
lights tracing a monstrous dia- 
gram around you, and it 
suggests the carnival of a night- 
mare; see it by day, and you 
wish you had the contract for 
whitewash. 

There is something strangely 
pathetic about New Delhi. The 
grandiose conception of a great 
man, the new capital has been 
born into a changed world. 
There have been many Delhis ; 
their ruins are all around 
us. Perhaps Clemenceau best 
summed up the situation whenhe 
remarked that this, the newest, 
would make as good a ruin as 
the rest. But there is doubt 
even about that: Pathan and 
Mughal built for all time, and 
the work of their hands en- 
dures; the life of a Public 
Works Department building is 
but a span. 

Rajputana begins soon after 
you say good-bye to New 
Delhi. In the year of my 
birth—and that was not yester- 
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day—were written the ‘ Letters 
of Marque.’ Let him who 
would know what Rajputana 
is to-day turn to his ‘ Letters 
of Marque.’ Certain changes 
there have been ; the visitor to 
Boondi will no longer rise with 
the lark at Nasirabad to face 
the perils of the Deoli road in 
Ram Baksh’s ‘ shutin tonga ’— 
no, he will go comfortably by 
car over a road now at least 
the equal of an Irish bohreen; 
and to Udaipur he will go by 
train. Locomotion has im- 
proved; but for the rest the 
‘Letters’ are not dated one 
whit. Ascend to that ‘ava- 
lanche of masonry,’ the palace 
of Boondi, and at the Gate 
of the Fish you will still be 
greeted by the awful booming 
of the great drums of State; 
beyond the Gate of the Eleph- 
ants you will still meet and 
marvel at “ the men who watch 
here night and day, because 
this place is the Rutton Dau- 
lat’; in the Chutter Mahal 
you will still see the very 
astrolabe which sang to Kipling 
like an A®olian harp; and 
climbing, ever climbing, at last 
you will come to his hanging 
garden with its sacred asapala 
trees and its tank of gold- 
fish, suspended like Mahomet’s 
coffin between earth and sky. 
Boondi, the home of the Haras, 
does not change. 

And you may still boat. with 
Kipling on the Pichola Lake 
at Udaipur; marvel at the 
white loveliness of the Water 
Palace; watch the life of the 
bathing-ghats mirrored in the 
water—the puce and petunia 
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of the women’s saris, the ger- 
anium and apricot of the pagris 
of the men; watch the water- 
fowl by the islands, the black 
snake-birds in their thousands 
and the herons, the slate-grey 
and shell-pink flamingoes and 
the pelicans, the white-necked 
storks, hunch-backed and dis- 
consolate, the snow-white egrets 
and the clustered bevies of 
coots. You may still climb 
with him from the Padal Pol 
to the Ram Pol through the 
Seven Gates of Chittor, where 
the flower of Rajputana has so 
often fought and died; ascend 
that sombre enigma the Tower 
of Victory; and brood over 
the past horrors of the festering 
Gau-Mukh. You may still fol- 
low his footsteps through the 
echoing corridors of Amber, 
that dead city. The artist is 
for all time. : 

So let us be content with 
tale or two. Rajputana is at 
once an anachronism and a 
paradox. The telephone service 
is most efficient. And slavery— 
or thraldom, if you will—is a 
venerable and flourishing in- 
stitution ; one prince, dead not 
so long ago, was reputed owner 
of 3000 thralls. Motor-cars 
de luxe, wireless loud-speakers, 
ciné-cameras and Holland & 
Holland sporting rifles are com- 
monplace; but a gentleman 
will still carry a sword, and 
the word of the King is the 
word of God. 

As for the thralls, domestic 
slavery is, of course, im- 
memorial in the East, where 
the man-servant and the maid- 
Servant have ever been as 
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much private property as the 
ox and the ass. And, shocking 
to relate, the system here prob- 
ably suits the thralls no less 
than their masters. They are 
the absolute property of those 
masters—princes or men of 
standing—who arrange their 
marriages and dispose of the 
progeny. But the thralls are 
well treated, enjoy hereditary 
rights to fixed scales of clothing 
and food, and are now seldom 
sold, though girls do accom- 
pany a daughter on her mar- 
riage as tiring-maids. Raj- 
putana, I repeat, is an anach- 
ronism. But should you 
accompany the master on his 
rounds, as we did, and see his 
thralls, sleek and well-liking, 
run out to greet him with the 
cry of “ An-data!” (Oh, giver 
of our food!), you would con- 
clude that they are at least as 
happy and self-respecting as 
many who now live upon the 
dole. 

Tigers are the dominating 
topic of conversation in Raj- 
putana. When a chief is men- 
tioned with whose State one 
is unfamiliar, one asks, as a 
matter of course, “Has he 
got many tigers?” just as 
one might ask how many brace 
he gets off his moors. Not that 
the muster of tigers has much 
more than an academic interest 
for most of us; for in Raj- 
putana tigers are royal game 
and most strictly preserved. 
If you are Resident or A.G.G. 
you may be allowed your tiger ; 
if you are Viceroy you will be 
given two or three; but for 
the rest of us tigers are not 
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‘on.’ And quite right, too; 
if everyone shot tigers there 
would soon be none, whereas 
now—as all lovers of that 
noble animal will rejoice to 
learn—tigers are said to be 
increasing in Rajputana. 

The bigger States with large 
stretches of jungle have, of 
course, tigers in plenty, genuine 
wild tigers, the shooting of 
which is—or ought to be— 
worth while. But other States 
are less happily situated ; tigers 
there are few or non-existent. 
Yet, when the Great visit these 
States, a tiger must be forth- 
coming; any less entertain- 
ment would be incompatible 
with the dignity of the State. 
A friend of mine, who knows 
perhaps more of tigers than 
any other man alive, recently 
met a Canadian Jew on the 
Mombasa boat—a most ver- 
satile man. He is an owner of 
tigers, this Jew, all fine well- 
developed specimens, which he 
farms out with several zoos 
in India, paying the modest 
charge of one rupee a day per 
tiger, for the zoos are glad to 
have them. Then, when a 
tiger is required, it is a case of 
‘leave it to Psmith’; the 
State pays the money and the 
Jew does the rest. He has a 
sliding scale of charges. For a 
State that has still a few 
tigers, but wishes merely to 
ensure a fine and amenable 
specimen on tap, his charges 
are only such as to show a 
decent profit. But woe betide 
the State with no tigers at all; 
then the Jew has got a strangle- 
hold. So far, he assured my 
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friend, there had been only one 
catastrophe. A tiger, provided 
for the Superlatively Great, 
had been duly shot. But there 
had been mismanagement some- 
where. The august sportsman, 
anxious to gloat over his prize, 
displayed unlooked-for agility ; 
he reached his goal too soon— 
to find a collar still round the 
neck of his tiger. 

Not content with tigers, one 
of the big States recently 
enlarged a number of lions. 
African lions these, be it said, 
for the last remaining remnant 
of the Indian lion is jealously 
guarded in one forest of Kathia- 
war; and their source was 
probably the Canadian Jew 
aforesaid. But these lions had, 
of course, been long in captivity 
and so had lost all fear of man. 
Thus, when given the oppor- 
tunity, they fell to and ate 
him. This would never do; 
there was nothing for it but to 
corral them again with all due 
speed. But some eluded cap- 
ture. A small neighbouring 
State is believed to be harbour- 
ing a couple of these stragglers 
against the coming of the 
Great ; the nature of their diet 
meanwhile is unknown. And a 
Thakur friend told us that a 
third had recently spent about 
a week in the jungles on his 
estate in Mewar. 

The world can surely hold 
few more charming hosts and 
companions than the Rajputana 
Thakur, or feudal noble, of one 
of the ‘thirty-six royal races.’ 
For a thousand years heredity 
and environment have com- 
bined to produce a type—the 
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type of the aristocrat the world 
over: straight, finely-chiselled 
features, small hands and feet, 
wiry compact bodies. Nor are 
they small men, these Rajputs 
of the upper classes; some of 
them are veritable sons of 
Anak. Their forefathers were 
fighting before history began. 
And they have fought through- 
out the ages. They are the 
product of war. But now, you 
will say, like Rajputana itself 
the Thakur is surely an anach- 
ronism ? In a way he may be. 
But the Mayo College at Ajmer 
is a wondrous leaven in the 
land. Prince and noble alike 
have been there almost to a 
man, and may send their sons 
in their turn. The Mayo College 
turns out happy, hearty, country 
gentlemen—good mixers and 
good sportsmen. The care of 
their estates, shooting, polo 
and pig-sticking, these are mak- 
ing no bad substitute for war. 
At least that is how it strikes 
the casual observer. 

But war is still in their 
thoughts; old enmities sur- 
vive; India is in the melting- 
pot. We stood with one such 
Thakur outside the walled city 
of Udaipur after sunset, as the 
gates closed at curfew. “‘ Not 
much good these walls now, I 
suppose,” he remarked ; ‘‘ guns 
would knock them into a cocked 
hat.” TI assented. ‘‘ Still,” he 
added thoughtfully, “I expect 
they may be useful yet some 
day.” Of whom was he think- 
ing? Of Boondi to the north 
and of the centuries-old enmity 
of Hara and Suryavansi? Or 
of some danger more remote ? 
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This man’s ancestor it was who, 
in the Mutiny, rescued twenty- 
seven English women from 
Neemuch Cantonment a 
hundred miles away, and kept 
them safe till the troubles 
were past; for which good 
deed he was given a sword of 
honour, still a cherished posses- 
sion of the family. That sword 
would never be used against us. 
Why, then, should he imagine 
that the time is coming once 
more when the States must 
keep their powder dry ? 

But enough of men of war; 
let us hear what a man of peace 
has to say. We met him on 
the shores of the Ana Sagar 
Lake at Ajmer: It was Pip 
who effected the introduction ; 
Pip has an unfailing flair for 
dog-lovers. He was an old 
Hindu gentleman, with the 
clean-cut ascetic features of 
the financial class, dressed -in 
cheap grey home-spun. And 
he was seated on a marble 
bench, chin on stick, gazing at 
the view before him. 

“TI love dogs,” he said in 
answer to my apology, and his 
voice was gentle and peculiarly 
attractive. “I have had many 
dogs myself; but one dog 
above all. There always has 
been one dog with everyone, 
hasn’t there? I was thinking 
of her now as your dog came 
to greet me.” 

The evening sun was warming 
the bench and the view was 
very beautiful. We seated our- 
selves beside him, and the talk 
continued. 

How often do you meet 
your true conversationalist ? 
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Very seldom. The modulated 
voice, the store of knowledge 
with wit to illuminate it, kindli- 
ness of heart and the wish to 
entertain without ostentation, 
all must be present. But, as 
the shadows lengthened and 
we listened to the quiet voice 
beside us, we realised that we 
had found the pearl of price. 
From topic to topic he drifted 
in answer to our questions, 
discussing each with the mellow 
detachment of age. Erudition 
and insight, both, were equally 
amazing. 

He was, it appeared, a banker 
of Lahore; doing a business 
of about a crore —it was this 
business that had brought him 
to. Ajmer. Business was bad 
here a8 everywhere. The basic 
trouble was the farmer and his 
over-production ; it was the 
same story in the States, the 
Argentine, India, everywhere. 
The world could not absorb 
the farmer’s foodstuffs ; so the 
farmer was hard hit. The 
farmer thus bought less machin- 
ery and other manufactures ; 
so the manufacturer was hit in 
his turn and was obliged to 
discharge labour; the labour 
thus discharged reduced its 
scale of living, eating less food, 
and this again reacted on the 
farmer. It was a vicious circle 
which must persist for a period 
of years till surplus food stocks 
had been consumed and pro- 
duction reduced to an economic 
level. 

There had been many recent 
failures in Indian banking. 
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These failures were largely due 
to excessive staffs and overhead 
charges. He had studied all 
systems of banking, English, 
American, German. Indian 
banking was too often a bad 
copy of English; to Indian 
conditions the German system 
was best suited. Integrity, 
economy, caution: these were 
too often lacking. 

But,. though banking was 
the old man’s business, his 
heart was elsewhere. History, 
etymology, archxology, these 
were his hobbies. He had read 
much; he had a collection of 
manuscripts ; he had travelled. 
To write was his ambition; 
but he was old and his direc- 
tors refused to let him go. 

He talked of the recent 
discovery of the Indo-Sumerian 
civilisation and of the diffi- 
culties of translating its script, 
citing the parallels of Hittite 
and Minoan. He discussed 
the Asoka pillars and Buddhist 
remains in Afghanistan and the 
Usafzai, and had his own theory 
of the true site of the Birth 
in the Garden, based on a 
Sanskrit derivation far beyond 
me. And he destroyed at a 
blow the identity of that 
picturesque liar Megasthenes, 
Greek ambassador at the 
Maurya Court of Patna about 
300, B.c. . For, as he pointed 
out, the Sanskrit name of that 
kingdom was Magadha or 
Magadha-stan; hence Megas- 
thenes is merely Magadha-stani, 
the. man from Magadha, or 
our special portanpeninaee at 
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the Court. And that, of course, 
explains why Megasthenes so 
often contradicts himself. The 
old man was, too, delightfully 
broad-minded, and. deprecated 
the Hindu’s blind veneration 
of the cow as wholly a late 
accretion to the original doc- 
trine of the Vedas, likening 
the common-sense status of 
the pre-Manu cow of the Indo- 
Aryans to that of another milk- 
producer, the goat of their 
fellow-Aryans the Zends. 

He had, it seemed, been a 
lifelong friend of Lajpat Rai, 
and of many other Nationalist 
leaders. But a politician he 
had never been. For the 
British Constitution he was full 
of admiration. After centuries 
of evolution we had retained 
all that was best in kingship 
with none of its dangers. But 
how to preserve intact the con- 
nection with India ? A military 
dictatorship was easy; to rule 
difficult. A broad mutual toler- 
ance based on a common 
world-religion such as that of 
Brahmo-Samaj—deriving 
all that is best from every 
source—that was his dream. 
But even he failed in his 
tolerance when he came to 
diseuss the Mohammedans : 
“Islam is anti-national,” he 
said. ” 

Who wished to see the British 
connection completely severed ? 
Only. a small section of the 
intelligentsia, genuinely  dis- 
interested, no doubt, and 
genuinely Nationalist, but 
whom hatred of foreign domina- 
tion blinded to the impracti- 
cability of their dreams, For 
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the rest, even the most rabid 
Anglophobe still counted on us 
to keep the peace for him. 
But beyond that we were to be 
ciphers—while each feathered 
his own nest. The politician 
looked to the spoils of office 
for himself and his relations ; 
the manufacturer counted on 
prohibitive tariffs finally to 
eliminate Lancashire cotton and 
other competition ; the princes 
saw a weakened central ad- 
ministration and an entirely 
free hand in their States. Indian 
trade would be completely lost 
to us ; boycott and tariff would 
ensure that. And as for the 
Indian States: the political 
agent on the spot might not 
be the ideal instrument, but 
at least he could now see and 
hear and report. The ruler 
now knew that abuses too 
flagrant would reach the ear 
of central authority, and would 
sooner or later lead to action. 
But remove the political agent 
and weaken central authority ; 
then, in some States at least, 
hell would. be let loose. 

“Tt is of such as he you 
have to think,” the old man 
concluded, turning to point at 
@ peasant who passed behind 
us with his bullocks. “He 
makes nine-tenths of India, 
yet he never spoke at your 
Round Table. Of course he is 
easily led, and these clever 
ones are playing on him as on a 
flute. Soon he will have. for- 
gotten every other tune and 
will know only theirs. But 
will he profit by the wrangle 
for spoils? Will he profit by 
inefficiency and financial chaos ? 
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Will he profit when the purdah 
is drawn round the Indian 
States ? You have been 
deafened by the few who can 
talk and have forgotten the 
silent multitude. Your duty 
is to cherish the poor and to 
beware of the oppressor.”” And 
it struck me that Virgil had 
given the same advice quite a 
few years before. 

But I, too, am no politician ; 
I give the old man’s words 
for what they are worth. 

As we rose to go the sun had 
set. There were flaming mares’ 
tails in the sky, and the jagged 
Marwar hills were outlined 
against a saffron glow. The 
moon overhead, almost full, 
was sailing through storm- 
rack ; the whole lake lay be- 
fore us, a great grey pearl 
swathed in mist; and Shah 
Jehan’s carved marble pavil- 
ions gleamed ghostlike on the 
terrace. Towards the hills a 


jackal howled, and on the 
lake the pochard were croaking 
pensively. 


And now for one more 
interlude before we quit Raj- 
putana and return to the 
Mohammedan north once more. 
Outside Jaipur, in the deserted 
city of Amber, we met a Yank. 
It was in the ladies’ quarter of 
the palace that we first got into 
conversation—about the heat- 
ing arrangements for the bath- 
water of dead and gone queens. 
There were few Yanks over 
this year; it appears that at 
the moment they are almost 
as broke as the rest of the 
world. But this was a good 
-Yank. Later, when we reached 
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the topmost rampart, the talk 
shifted to more modern times. 

“‘ And what,” asked he, “is 
going to happen to India? ” 

“Ask me what’s going to 
win the National,” I replied, 
“and Til have a shot at it, 
But that—I give it up.” 

“Give it up? You’ve said 
it,” he answered. ‘I can’t 
seem to get you Britishers at 
all. You judge the present 
position’s impossible? And so 
you're going to quit—for that’s 
what it comes to, as far as I 
can figure it out. Well, I’ve 
just. come from Lucknow and 
Cawnpore and Delhi. I can’t 
say that the folks there were 
friendly ; but anyway I could 
roam around without getting 
sand-bagged. And that’s a 
whole lot more than I’d have 
done in *57, or I’ve misread my 
history - book. Believe me, 
things were a darned sight 
worse then. 

* But in ’57 you didn’t quit. 
You showed ’em that you 
meant to rule, and you hit 
the bad man good and hard. 
Well, and what happened? 
You'll correct me if I’m wrong; 
but I reckon the big stick in 
67 gave India seventy years 
of peace and brotherly love— 
lines she’d never stocked be- 
fore,—seventy years of pros- 
perity, seventy years in which 
you’ve made her a going con- 
cern. I ask you: what would 
she be like to-day if you’d quit 
in °57% What’ll she be like 
in another seventy years if 
you quit right now? Quit! 
What you want is a Palmer- 
ston or a Roosevelt. But that 
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sort seemingly don’t get born 
these days.” 

“But,” I suggested, “ you 
forget your Mr Wilson. It 
was he, surely, who raised us 
to our present high moral plane. 
Palmerston and Roosevelt! 
Why, you'll be talking next of 
a whiff of grapeshot.” 

His reply was unprintable. 
Still, he was a good Yank. 

And so, from Jaipur the 
model State, back on our tracks 
to Delhi, traversing en route 
a roadless stretch of Alwar— 
formerly vassal of Jaipur but 
now very much a power in 
the land. 

From Delhi we made an 
incursion across Jumna and 
Ganges and through the Kadir 
of pig-sticking memories to 
Bareilly and Rampur in the 
United Provinces. Rampur 
was the first Mohammedan 
State we had visited on our 
travels. The Nawab, who suc- 
ceeded only last year, is a red- 
hot soldier; he is employing 
several British ex-officers to 
help to reorganise his army. 
His father, the late Nawab, 
was a ruler of the old school, 
with no time for anti-Govern- 
ment agitations, as the “ Ali 
Brothers ”—natives of Rampur 
—discovered when they found 
their property summarily con- 
fiscated and themselves ban- 
ished from the State. 

_A fellow-guest in the de- 
lightful new palace at Rampur 
was X., the noted shikari and 
naturalist, whose name is a 
household word through the 
Terai and Babar jungles of 
these Himalayan foothills: he 


had just returned from an 
abortive week after a pro- 
scribed rogue elephant which 
had been doing much damage 
to crops. He told us the tale, 
of which I already knew some- 
thing, of his shooting of his 
famous man-eating panther. 

For eight years this panther 
had terrorised a thickly in- 
habited district of some 50,000 
souls; it had definitely to its 
credit 125 victims, mostly 
women, whose remains had 
all been seen and vouched for 
by local officials, besides count- 
less more whose deaths had 
not been verified or who had 
escaped with a mauling; it 
was never seen by day, and 
the life of the countryside then 
went on uninterrupted, but the 
moment the sun set no human 
being dared open his door; 
and it was universally believed 
to be an evil spirit. So worked 
up did the people become that 
they decided to lynch an old 
fakir whom they suspected of 
being a were-leopard—man by 
day, leopard by night. He 
was saved only by being clapped 
in prison till another kill oc- 
curred, when the people ad- 
mitted that they must have 
dropped on the wrong man. 

X. spent fifteen weeks at a. 
stretch after this panther, and 
he told us that before the end 
he, too, had almost come to 
believe that he was chasing a 
spirit. Its behaviour was un- 
canny. Invariably it undressed 
its victims before it ate them ; 
he cited the instance of his 
finding a tight-fitting bodice, 
with over a hundred buttons, 
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removed intact from, and lying 
neatly beside, the body of a 
girl whom it had killed. And, 
whether he sat over the corpses 
or injected poison into them 
or erected traps, it equally 


evaded danger. It would eat 
the whole body save the 
poisoned part. 


In the end he found a path 
which the panther sometimes 
frequented at night. And then, 
though he was already tired out 
by nights of vigil and sleepless 
days in the heat, he determined 
to sit up beside this path and 
watch over a live goat for ten 
successive nights—this panther 
killed goats though it did not 
eat them. For ten whole 
nights he watched—and noth- 
ing happened. Then, com- 
pletely exhausted though he 
was, he said to himself that, if 
he chucked it now, the ten 
preceding nights would all be 
wasted; he would sit up at 
least one more night. On the 
eleventh night, soon after sun- 
set, the panther came. He 
heard it kill the goat ; switched 
on his electric light ; and fired. 
Next morning he found the 
panther dead, a large male. 
And that day the people came 
in by their thousands to lament 
their dead over its body; 
almost every family round 
about had lost some member. 
X. could bear it no longer, so 
he did a twenty-mile march 
to get clear. But can you 
wonder that his name is a 
household word? As a hill- 
Brahman of those parts re- 
marked to us: “The people 
of these hills will do anything 
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for him, and he knows more 
about them than we do ow- 
selves.” Will the Congress pro- 
duce an X. when they have 
packed us all off home? [ 
wonder. 

And now we headed for 
Quetta once more: back over 
Ganges and Jumna; back 
across the Punjab plain with 
its Five Rivers; back across 
the Indus to Dera Ghazi Khan 
at the gateway of the hills. 
The direct route thence by 
which we had come, through 
the high country, was now deep 
in snow ; there was no question 
of returning by that. The 
only alternative was to plunge 
for two days through the wastes 
of the Upper Sind Frontier— 
skirting the hills—till finally 
we should emerge at Sibi and 
the mouth of the Bolan Pass, 
which pass has a good road 
up it, and which was unlikely 
to be closed by snow. Our 
advisers shook their heads. For 
over 300 miles there was no 
metalled road; in fact, for 
150 miles there was not even 
a track. There was no petrol 
en route. If we had a break- 
down we should get no help. 
This last was serious; for of 
the party Pip knew almost as 
much of the ways of carbu- 
rettors as the rest. Still, we 
had complete faith in Theo- 
dore ; we decided to risk it. 

Sixty-eight miles out from 
Dera Ghazi Khan we came on 
the old deserted cantonment of 
Rajanpur, where, till a genera- 
tion ago, there was a Frontier 
Force Cavalry regiment—one 
of these posts set in Sandeman’s 
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time to watch the raiding hill- 
Baluch. To our surprise, some 
of the old bungalows are still 
standing, with delightfully tim- 
bered gardens, lived in appar- 
ently by local minor officials. 
But what must life have been 
for a white woman in Rajan- 
pur fifty years ago? LHighty 
miles by camel to the Indus, 
and then the Indus to cross, 
and heaven knows how much 
farther on to the railway— 
and in summer this is one of 
the hottest regions in the world. 
Women were tough in those 
days. But for the men there 
must have been compensations : 
no inspecting officers ; pig and 
partridge in the jungles at one’s 
door; always the chance of a 
scrap with raiding Bugti or 
Marri 


About fifty miles on the track 
petered out; so we picked up 
a long-haired Baluch from a 
black tent close-by to put us 
on our way across the desert. 
A friendly soul, he stood upon 
the footboard and shouted an 
incessant stream of encourage- 
ment through the window. 
While he was thus conning us 
on our course—for track there 
was none through the tangle of 
sand-dunes, ravines and green 
scrub—our tackings took us 
past a shrine tucked away in 
@ grove of discouraged babul 
trees. 

“Rindan Pir! Rindan 
Pir!” shouted the Baluch in 
answer to our question. 
“Come along and pay your 
Tespects at his grave.” So 
out we got and entered the 
grove, through a sort of trium- 


phal arch hung with streamers 
and bells. There, inside, was 
the usual oblong tomb of a 
saint, but distinctly of an out- 
size and draped in coloured 
cloth. 

“A most holy man was 
Rindan,” shouted our guide, 
all at the top of his voice and 
apparently without drawing 
breath. “If a thief lay a 
hand on his tomb he is at once 
stricken blind. But if one 
unjustly condemned as much 
as touch it, at once his fetters 
fall from him. See! See!” 
And there, quite indubitably, 
hung several pairs of rusty 
fetters to witness to his words. 

We laid our hands on the 
tomb, but—as you may im- 
agine—not without trepidation. 
However, sight remaining un- 
impaired, we examined the 
shrine in detail. All around 
us were votive offerings for 
prayers answered, mostly 
prayers for children, doubtless : 
model cots and camel-litters and 
bundles of black human hair. 

“Look at this!” shouted 
our Baluch, picking up a 
polished .oval stone, remark- 
ably melon-like, that lay at 
the foot of the tomb. “ This 
is a melon. It was promised to 
Rindan ; but its owner thought 
better of his promise—see, the 
marks of his teeth. But, as 
he bit, lo, the melon was 
turned to stone. And these,” 
picking up a brace of small 
black fossils of ammonite 
type, ‘these be sheep’s kid- 
neys. These, too, were prom- 
ised to Rindan;. but the 
giver’s greed overcame him. 
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Much good they did him— 
ho! ho!” And I had to 
admit that, though I had met 
tough kidneys in plenty, I had 
never met the equal of these. 

We left, duly impressed, after 
giving alms to the guardian 
of the shrine. Who or what 
was Rindan, we wondered ? 
The grave of a saint brings in 
a steady income—but some- 
times, I regret to say, its 
sanctity is suspect. And this 
thought recalls a tale. Once 
upon a time there lived a 
fakir who tended the lonely 
grave of a much-esteemed saint, 
and made a very good thing 
out of pilgrims. This fakir had 
a disciple. One fine day they 
quarrelled and the fakir sacked 
his disciple. Still, since it 
was a far cry from the shrine 
to human habitation, the fakir 
so far relented as to speed his 
disciple’s going with the gift 
of an ass. But only a 03 
ass apparently, for after a few 
miles it died. What did the 
disciple do then, poor man? 
Why, he buried his ass and 
set up by its grave in trade 
rivalry with the fakir. 

Now the fame of this new 
saint it grew and grew; pil- 
grims flocked to his tomb, and 
the shrine of the fakir was 
deserted. In fact, so bad did 
things become that the fakir 
at last decided to pack up and 
quit. On his way out he called 
in to see his disciple. 

“Tell me now as a trade 
secret,” said he, “‘ who really 
is your saint?” 

“* Master,” came the answer, 
“T'll tell you willingly, if you 
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in turn will tell me what 
manner of saint was yours, 
My saint is the ass you gave 
me,” 

“By the Prophet’s beard,” 
said the fakir, “my saint, 
then, was your saint’s father.” 

So now you know what to 
expect. 

Having noted the bearing of 
our course, we tipped our 
Baluch and parted. Our last 
vision of him was of a wild 
figure that executed a High- 
land fling, while a stentorian 
voice was wafted down the 
breeze calling on Rindan to 
shower all manner of blessings 
on our heads—but, above all, 
children ; children not by ones 
or twos but by whole platoons 
and squadrons. He meant it 
for the best ; but what, thought 
we, if Rindan should deliver 
the goods after all! 

The road that followed taxed 
even Theodore to the utmost; 
we lurched and veered through 
heavy sand and crashed into 
vertical nalas; and never @ 
sight of man or of habitation. 
But Theodore won through. 
Followed a stretch of canal- 
banks, perhaps a hundred miles. 
Then came our last lap to 
Sibi and fellow-beings and 
roads, over about another 
hundred miles of open pat, or 
smooth, firm, sandy desert. 
Bits of the going were 
execrable; but there were 
stretches where, right out in 
the ‘blue,’ one trod on the 
gas and the speedometer stood 
at fifty for many miles. And 
always as we sped along there 
was @ mirage-lake, intensely 
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blue, just ahead of us, its 
banks ever receding as we 
advanced. The reflections in 
this phantom lake were amaz- 
ing; every mound and stone 
and tuft that rose above it 
was mirrored in its surface 
perfectly. And so to Sibi, at 
this season a mild and salubri- 
ous spot ; but of whose repute 
in summer you may judge from 
the Baluch saying, ‘“‘ When 
God had Sibi, what need had 
He of hell?” 

From Sibi back to Quetta 
we came once more, up the 
pass they call Bolan: a road 
taken by many distinguished 
folk before our day, among 
them Nadir Shah also en route 
from Delhi, but with the Pea- 
cock Throne and Koh-i-Nur 
in his ‘grip,’ and Roberts 
returning from Kandahar after 
his famous march. We arrived 
in an interlude between snow- 
storms. Theodore had borne 
us without complaint by crag 


and torrent for just on 4000 
miles. He had never let us 
down. And mark this, ye in 
England: we had not had one 
wet day. If we had met with 
no marvels, encountered no 
“folk of foul stature and of 
cursed kind who have no heads 
and their eyes be in their 
shoulders,” at least we had 
seen six provinces, had held 
converse with poor men a 
many and princes a few, and 
everywhere—in city, in village, 
and in tent—had met with 
nothing but a welcome. Pathan 
and Baluch, Punjabi Mussul- 
man and Sikh, Jat and Gujar, 
Rajput and Rohilla, we had 
met them all, and had found 
them still the same friendly 
folk as of yore. And that, 
perhaps, may be counted a 
strange thing these days. Aunt 
Matilda had had no cause to 
worry. Were we lucky? Per- 
haps. There is no moral to 
my tale. 
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IN THE CANAL DE SUBZ. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


OnE October afternoon thirty 
odd. years ago the combined 
passenger and cargo steamer 
Ramallah—of which I was third 
officer—with her engines going 
all out, was shearing her way 
northward through the foaming 
sparkling waters of the Gulf of 
Suez. A-strong northerly wind 
blew freshly out of a clear blue 
sky. It caused the canvas 
awnings which were spread fore 
and aft to flap and flutter 
joyously ; it flowed down the 
great wide - mouthed venti- 
lators, and its refreshing cool- 
ness sweetened up the atmos- 
phere of engine-room and stoke- 
hold, and revivified the grimy 
sweating engineers and firemen ; 
it braced the frames of languid 
passengers, who had . become 
limp with the sweltering heat 
of the Red Sea, and brought 
exhilaration to the heart of 
every person on board save 
one—the captain,—and him it 
thoroughly annoyed, for it was 
strong enough to impede the 
vessel’s progress considerably. 

The captain—a tall, lean, 
ascetic-looking man of middle 
age—was one of the coolest 
persons I ever sailed with. I 
hardly ever heard him raise 
his voice, and he preceded 
almost every order with a 
short dry cough. Usually noth- 
ing put him out; with an 
enviable philosophy he just 
took things as they came, 


although he liked to make 
them as easy for himself as 
possible. On this occasion he 
was anxious to anchor his ship 
in Suez Bay before dark, and 
the fates had turned against 
him. We had been off Cape 
Zafarana at noon with an ex- 
cellent chance of anchoring 
just before sunset when this 
head wind had suddenly sprung 
up, taken a couple of knots off 
the vessel’s speed and spoiled 
everything. 

Sunset found us with the 
low sandy spit of Ras el Ada- 
bieh abeam on the port side, 
and we were still six miles 
from the anchorage, which we 
could see ahead, marked by 
the masts and funnels of 
steamers showing dimly against 
the low yellow background of 
Egypt. It was a sunset which 
had enchanted the passengers. 
The sun—a great, glowing, 
blood-red, misshapen ball of 
fire—as it drew down toward 
the dark mountain range of 
Jebel Atakah, had flooded the 
waters of the gulf with the 
most marvellous hues and lights, 
and brought a rosy flush to 
the sandy slopes of the moun- 
tains to the east. Fine on the 
starboard bow, rising straight 
out of the water in a sort of 
mirage, was Newport Rock 
Lighthouse—black screw piles 
below; the keeper’s dwelling 
painted a dazzling white, with 
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a pink roof, in the middle; 
and, crowning the structure, 
the lantern. For a few minutes 
the lantern glass glowed like 
a fire as it reflected the last 
rays of the sun; then the 
black range of Jebel Atakah 
suddenly swallowed the red 
ball to the west, and for a 
moment the lantern loomed 
up dark against the northern 
sky. Almost immediately after 
its revolving light began to 
flash across the water. An 
enchanting, fascinating sunset 
—but rather inopportune! 
Very soon it would be dark. 

Up on the bridge, so long as 
he could see them, the captain 
had been studying through a 
telescope the positions of the 
vessels lying in Suez Bay. 
With the setting of the sun 
the wind, having done its worst, 
died away, and the sea under 
the lee of the land being smooth, 
the steamer was now making 
her normal speed. As she 
drew up toward the glare of 
the Newport Rock light ‘ stand- 
by’ was rung and ‘stations’ 
ordered, and I climbed up to 
mine—the bridge, where my 
principal duty was to tend the 
telegraph to the engine-room. 

I could now see the reason 
for the captain’s anxiety to 
reach the anchorage before 
dark, for, as I looked ahead, I 
became aware of the most per- 
plexing collection of lights that 
I had ever seen. In addition 
to a medley of fixed lights of 
various colours, lighted buoys 
and beacons were winking at 
us as hard as they could wink. 
On the port bow was the 
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South Beacon, which flashed 
a red light every five seconds ; 
on the starboard bow was a 
buoy which flashed a green 
light twice every five seconds. 
Those marked the entrance to 
the anchorage, and we had to 
pass between them. Beyond 
them, marking the opposite 
limit of the roadstead, was the 
North Beacon, flashing white 
and red lights every five 
seconds. Indeed, five seconds 
seems to be a very popular 
interval in Suez Bay. On the 
other side of the North Beacon 
were the lights of Suez town, 
and half-right from those the 
lights of Port Tewfik and the 
absolutely bewildering constel- 
lation: of lighted buoys that 
mark the Canal entrance. The 
anchorage only measures eight 
cables across, and in it there 
already lay half a dozen ships 
at anchor, adding their riding 
lights to the permanent collec- 
tion. To make it a little more 
difficult. pilot boats and. tugs 
were moving about between 
the shipping. 

For a minute or two I tried 
to solve the illuminated puzzle 
which we were approaching ; 
then, dreading brain fag, I 
gave it up and resolved to 
trust the captain implicitly. 
If he did not relish the job of 
bringing his ship to an anchor 
in that restricted and crowded 
space, I.certainly did not blame 
him, but he showed no signs 
of anxiety. With her speed 
greatly diminished the Ramai- 
lah passed between the winking 
red and green buoys, then 
turned off slightly to starboard. 
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Not far off in that direction 
lay two brilliantly lighted 
steamers. The captain had 
spotted their positions before 
dark, and formed the opinion 
that there was a clear berth 
behind, so we went through 
the gap between them. Then 
we saw that, although there 
was @ berth beyond, it was going 
to be a tight fit ; a loaded tramp 
steamer with no other illumina- 
tion but her riding lights—and 
they were pretty dim—loomed 
up ahead. There would just 
be room for us between her 
and the other vessels, the cap- 
tain thought. 

“ Half speed astern!” he 
ordered. 

The Ramallah, being deeply 
loaded and heavy, was carrying 
her headway a long time, and 
she was making down on top 
of the tramp rather quickly. 
It looked to me as if we would 
be pretty close before the re- 
versed engines brought us up. 
Through his binoculars the 
captain was watching the tramp 
closely. 

*“* Ha-hehm ! 
fact!” he said calmly. 
go ! 29 

The anchor splashed into the 
water, the chain cable rattled 
out through the hawse-pipe, 
and the Ramallah brought up 
neatly with just enough room 
to swing clear of the other three 
vessels. It had all been done 
quietly, without a trace of 
fuss or excitement—a strong 
contrast to the scene which was 
about to happen later in the 
evening. 

The Port Health Officer’s 


Full astern, in 
66 Let 
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launch was the first to come 
alongside, and after an inspee- 
tion the ship was granted 
pratique. The next thing to 
appear was a tug-boat towing 
a barge. The barge was taken 
forward under the bows. From 
it a searchlight was hoisted 
and secured in position across 
the upper part of the Ramal- 
lah’s stem. Finally, the pilot 
arrived. 

At that time there were very 
few British pilots on the Canal, 
although that state of affairs 
has to a large extent been 
remedied since, and I do not 
know to what country our pilot 
belonged. The old  wind- 
jammer: sailors classified the 
races of Europe in a manner 
which, for simplicity, would 
have staggered the experts who 
framed the Treaty of Versailles. 
Europe to those old-time mar- 
iners contained only four races, 
and of those the French alone 
were accorded a nationality. 
The Russians came near it— 
all Russians were known as 
Rooshian Finns. Scandinavi- 
ans, Germans, Danes and 
natives of Holland were labelled 
Dutchmen—damned Dutchmen 
usually, a desire to be truthful 
compels me to add; while all 
the Latin races, and other 
odds and ends, were bracketed 
as Dagos, the term being usually 
preceded by a rather less polite 
adjective than the one applied 
to the Dutchmen. At that 
time I had not been long out 
of sail—in fact that was my 
first voyage in steam—and I 
still retained many of the old 
sailor’s ideas and traditions}; 
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so, if I never inquired very 
closely about the nationality 
of the pilot who came aboard 
at Suez, I do know that he 
was an adjectived Dago. 

Under his rather voluble and 
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excited guidance the anchor 
was hove up; the Ramallah, 
which had gradually swung to 
the weak flood tide, was turned 
round and headed toward the 
Canal entrance. 


II. 


After three ~weeks at sea 
crossing the lonely waters of 
the Indian Ocean and the 
Arabian Sea, passing along 
the barren shores of the Red 
Sea and between its even more 
barren islands, the brief glimpse 
of civilisation at the entrance 
to the Suez Canal gives one a 
rather strange sensation. There 
the Canal is broad and its banks 
are protected with stone, and 
suddenly one finds one’s vessel 
Tunning alongside the main 
street of Port Tewfik. From 
the bridge I could look down 
into cafés with little tables set 
in the open air. Round the 
latter, which were covered with 
glittering glasses and. bottles, 
sat numbers of white-clad men. 
Dwarfing all the other buildings 
was the office of the Oanal 
Company, over which were 
hoisted some signal lights. Just 
beyond Port Tewfik is the 
entrance to the fresh-water 
canal, which stretches away to 
the Nile, and, to complete the 
illusion of civilisation, just as 
we passed it a train went roar- 
ing through the darkness along 
its western bank bound from 
Suez to Ismailia. 

The Canal itself looked, like 
& well-lighted street. For three 
miles it ran in a dead straight 
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line, with red lighted buoys to 
port and green to starboard at 
short intervals. With the 
engines working at half speed, 
the Ramallah ran on between 
the lights, the searchlight flood- 
ing both banks and the buoy- 
studded channel ahead with 
its clear white light. The 
captain yawned, gave me orders 
to call him if necessary and left 
the bridge. Then the aa 
began to get chatty. 

“You coma ze Canal de 
Su-eze before. No?” he asked. 

“Once,” I replied. . “On 
this voyage—outward bound.” 

“‘ Ah, very deeficult place ze 


Canal de Su-eze! Very bad 
place for pilot! Too moch 
trobble! Please you tell“one 


steward bring me one cup 
coffee.” 

I told the spare quarter- 
master, who was attending the 
bridge, to call a steward, and 
the pilot chatted on. He was 
sallow of complexion, thick- 
set, middle-aged, and inclined 
to be nervous and jumpy. He 
spoke with a husky voice in 
quick short sentences, waved 
his hands about and was never 
still. He smoked Egyptian 
cigarettes continuously, light- 
ing the fresh one from the 
stump of the old. No sooner 
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had he finished one cup of 
coffee than he demanded an- 
other. He worried the quarter- 
master at the wheel—a very 
good man—with what seemed 
to me unnecessary orders about 
the steering. The angle of the 
ray of the searchlight, or 
‘ projecteur’ as he called it, 
never seemed to please him, 
and he was continually shout- 
ing at the operator forward. 
When he could find nothing 
else to do he went to the side 
of the bridge and carried on 
@ deep - throated conversation 
with three Egyptians, who sat 
in his boat towing alongside 
ready to run away our hawsers 
in case it should be necessary 
for us to tie up to allow an- 
Other ship to pass. Then he 
would return to the wheel and 
have another go at the quarter- 
master. He began to get rather 
trying. An excitable pilot is 
the very devil — fortunately 
there are few of them. 

We had now cleared the 
lines of buoys, and the dark 
lane of water which pierced 
the bare desert ahead no longer 
gleamed with red and green 
reflections. The Canal was 
much narrower, and there was 
no stone protection: sand was 
piled high at the sides, and 
even a8 we passed along some of 
it was continually slipping back 
into the water. The Canal 
just there required constant 
dredging, and presently we 
passed one of the dredgers 
tied up for the night. At her 
stern, under the glare of an 
electric light cluster, some tired- 
looking men sat round a table ; 
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they were playing cards, and 
never even looked up as we 
glided past. A moving vessel 
was no novelty to them. 

With the engines now work- 
ing at ‘slow,’ for in those days 
if ships had proceeded through 
that section of the Canal at a 
high speed more sand would 
have been washed down into 
the water than the dredgers 
could have coped with, we 
moved on through the night. 
There was no moon, but it 
was beautifully clear, and the 
stars shone brilliantly with a 
cold glitter; indeed, the light 
breeze sighing softly across the 
desert blew chill—a foretaste 
of the cold weather that awaited 
us in the Mediterranean. Very 


quietly and peacefully we slid 


along, the slight throbbing of 
the engines and total lack of 
vibration offering a very pleas- 
ing contrast to the thumping 
full speed of the past three 
weeks. In the darkness away 
ahead there loomed up the 
white glare of the searchlight 
of a vessel coming from the 
opposite direction. 

“Will we have to tie up, 
pilot?” I asked, for I wanted 
plenty of time, not only to 
warn the captain but to get 
the other officers and the men 
out to their stations. 

“What for tie oop?” the 
pilot snorted indignantly. “Ze 
courant he run north and dat 
sheep he come against it. He 
tie oop.” 

At that time-it was con- 
sidered impossible for two large 
ships to pass each other in the 
Canal when under way: one 
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of them had to be moored to 
the bank, and the question of 
which vessel had the right-of- 
way was usually one of absorb- 
ing interest to all passengers. 
It was generally discussed a 
great deal during the passage 
through, and many theories— 
a few of them rather fanciful— 
were put forward. Some people 
maintained that mail steamers 
always had the right-of-way ; 
others that if five vessels were 
following close behind each 
other, every ship they met had 
to tie up. It was a subject 
on which the pilots were in- 
clined to be reticent, but in 
reality the procedure was quite 
simple ; the rule was then, and 
is now, that, except in the 
case of vessels loaded with 
petroleum, the ship going 
against the current ties up 
to allow the other to pass— 
and a very seaman-like rule 
it is. 

The approaching vessel was 
less than a mile away ; beyond 
the glare of her searchlight 
we could distinguish her side- 
lights, and she was coming 
on steadily. Our pilot, his 
bushy eyebrows drawn together 
in a frown, was pacing the 
bridge with quick jerky steps ; 
occasionally he paused to 
gaze anxiously at the other 
ship. 

“Dam! Why dat sheep no 
tie oop?” he shouted at last 
irritably. 

From the steam whistle of 
the vessel ahead there came a 
long warning blast; its deep 
tone conveyed the impression 
that the ship must be of con- 
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siderable size. Our pilot rushed 
across the bridge, seized the 
whistle lanyard, and also blew 
a long blast. With two vessels 
about to meet, now only half 
@ mile apart, and each convey- 
ing a warning to the other to 
get out of the way, it was 
evidently time J did something. 
I sent the spare quartermaster 
to ask the captain to come on 
the bridge at once. 

By this time the pilot was 
obviously very perturbed, but 
he found time to give one 
sensible order, and the ‘ pro- 
jecteur’’ was switched over to 
shine on our own —the star- 
board—bank. Almost immedi- 
ately after, the searchlight of 
the stranger was also switched 
over, and just in time, for its 
glare was beginning to blind 
us. Now the ships were only 
about four hundred yards apart, 
and the captain had not yet 
appeared. I was becoming 
thoroughly uncomfortable, and 
the pilot was dancing with 
excitement. 

“Dam dat sheep! Dam dat 
sheep !” he shouted. 

He suddenly dashed to the 
engine-room telegraph, grabbed 
the handle, and swung it from 
‘slow ahead’ to ‘full speed 
astern. Far below in the 
engine-room a bell clanged, 
and in response the indicator 
on the telegraph moved noisily 
to its new position. My anxiety 
was doubled. I knew that 
when the engines of a single- 
screw steamer are reversed her 
head almost immediately swings 
to starboard, and this meant 
that before the Ramallah lost 
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her headway her stem would 
take the bank. Then, if the 
current was really running with 
us as the pilot said, her stern 
would be swung by it across 
the Canal and right in the 
track of the approaching 
stranger. Why did not the 
captain appear? The careless 
laugh of a passenger—a girl— 
floated up to me from the 
saloon deck below. 

The Ramallah’s head did not 
swing to starboard as I ex- 
pected it would. She went 
straight on, and from the way 
the objects on the bank were 
slipping past she was rapidly 
increasing her headway. The 
bewildered pilot, with head on 
one side like a terrier watching 
@ rat-hole, glared at the in- 
dicator on the telegraph for a 
few seconds, then took three 
paces nearer to the side of the 
bridge and glared at the bank, 
where the piled-up heaps of 
sand were quickly flashing past. 
For one long moment he stood 
as if petrified, and I was just 
about to suggest delicately that 
it was time he did something 
when with one spring he re- 
gained the telegraph, and swung 
the handle repeatedly and vio- 
lently to ‘full speed: astern.’ 
After every ring of the telegraph 
the beat of the engines audibly 
increased. We could feel their 
greater vibration, and the Ram- 
allah seemed to jump forward 
a little faster every few seconds. 
She was now flying along the 
Canal like a racehorse. The 
pilot took off his cap, threw 
it on the deck, jumped on it 
and yelled— 
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“God dam! Ze machine he 
go ze wrong way!” 

He was right, and although 
the mistake had been made by 
the engineer on watch, it was 
partially the pilot’s own fault. 
To begin with, the first time 
he interfered with the tele- 
graph it would have been better 
if he had put the handle to 
‘stop’ as a preliminary, then 
to ‘ full speed astern’; in that 
case the mistake would prob- 
ably never have been made. 
Certainly when he found the 
engines were going ahead in- 
stead of astern he should have 
rang ‘stop,’ and the engineer 
would have carried out his 
next order correctly. As it 
was, the engineers, having first 
got it into their heads that 
full speed ahead was wanted, 
now imagined that a case of 
emergency requiring extra 
power had arisen, and the 
more the pilot rang the tele- 
graph the faster they put the 
engines, until they were now 
working all out. Such a mis- 
take in the engine-room is, of 
course, entirely reprehensible, 
but in point of fact on that 
occasion it was rather a lucky 
one; had it not been made, 
the Ramallah would probably 
have gone ashore. 

A deafening blast shrieked 
out from the other ship’s 
whistle. She was now so close 
that we could hear the slight 
escape of steam which followed 
it. I believe the pilot, im his 
anxiety to stop the Ramallah’s 
headlong rush, had forgotten 
all about his reason for doing 
so until that blast brought it 
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back to him. He dropped the 
telegraph handle and glared 
ahead. Fortunately our helms- 
man, left entirely without 
orders, had sheered the ship 
across to her own side of the 
Canal, for rather fine on the 
port bow, and not more than 


eighty yards away, there loomed 
the great bulk of the stranger. 
Hardly had the echoes which 
her steam whistle raised died 
away across the desert when 
I heard a quiet voice behind me. 
“ Ha-hchm! What’s all this, 
mister ? ” said the captain. 


ITI. 


The pilot, tired of dancing 
on his cap and ringing the 
telegraph, was now tearing his 
hair; then he seemed to lose 
his senses altogether. 

“Let go ze anchor,” he 
yelled suddenly. 

“Good heavens !”’ cried the 
captain, startled out of his 
habitual calm. He had taken 
in the situation instantly, and 
realised that with the way the 
ship had on her to let go the 
anchor would probably mean 
@ smashed windlass, possibly 
something far more serious. 
“Is the chief officer forward ? ”’ 

“No, sir. There is no one 
forward,’ I replied. 

“Good! Then there’s no 
one to let the anchor go,” 
said the greatly relieved 
captain. 

The pilot, earnestly and with 
@ wealth of gesticulation, em- 
barked on a perfect torrent of 
frenzied speech while the crisis 
became more acute every 
second. 

“Capitan, dat ozzer sheep 
come against ze courant, but 
he no tie oop. Ze dam mechan- 
isti on dis sheep put ze machine 
ze wrong way. Oh, God! one 
big collision come queek.’”’ He 





slapped his chest frantically. 
“Ah, ze poor pilot! ze poor 
pilot !”’ he wailed in despair. 

He rushed to the ship’s side 
and roared something to the 
men in the boat, and they 
replied to him with the despair- 
ing howls of souls in torment. 

“‘ Mister,” said the captain, 
“keep that damned fool it 
and stop the engines.” 

As I jerked the handle of 
the telegraph to ‘stop,’ the 
captain moved to the wheel 
and took up his position beside 
the quartermaster. 

“Ha-hchm! Port a little 
more,” he said quietly. 

“Port a little more, sir,” 
the quartermaster replied in 
equally quiet tones as he gently 
twirled the spokes of the wheel. 

By this time the approaching 
ship was very close. She was 
probably coming along dead 
slow, but the vessels were 
converging rapidly, for, owing 
to our engines having worked 
so long at full speed, the ship 
had considerable headway on 
her. The piled-up sand on the 
banks, as seen in the glare of 
the searchlight, was still slipping 
past at an alarming speed. In 


a few seconds the stems of the 
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two ships were abreast of each 
other. Both were as close to 
their respective banks as they 
could get without smelling the 
bottom, and thus rendering 
them unmanageable, but the 
lane of water between our 
vessel and the opposite bank 
through which the stranger 
had to pass looked terribly 
narrow. The light from the 
binnacle shone on the set im- 
passive faces of the captain 
and the quartermaster. The 
pilot now stood beside me ; his 
lips were twitching, and his 
face was distorted as if he 
were in pain. The Ramallah 
was steering beautifully, even 
though her engines were 
stopped. 

“No posseebly pass clear, 
capitan,” the pilot shrieked. 

“‘ Shut up,” I hissed viciously. 

On into the vacant half of 
the waterway which was her 
portion came the stranger, far 
closer than a vessel under way 
had any right to be. Between 
us we seemed to fill the Canal. 
She appeared to be a vessel of 
much the same size and class 
as the Ramallah. A double 
row of lighted ports like great 
yellow eyes glared at us from 
her black-painted hull. The 
first object to become clearly 
visible was the large black 
box in which her searchlight 
was mounted; it was lashed 
across her stem. Then came 
her great anchor hanging by a 
short length of cable from her 
hawse-pipe. Her stem was 
nearly abreast of our bridge, 
when, from my position at the 
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corner of it, I read her name 
in foot-long brass letters along 
her bow. She was Dutch—one 
of a large line of steamers 
hailing from Rotterdam. 

Then I saw some of her 
crew. Lined along the white 
rails which surmounted her 
forecastle-head were native sea- 
men— probably Malays or 
Javanese. They were dressed 
in loose blue uniforms with 
red sashes and caps. Their 
brown faces were fixed and 
inscrutable ; their mild black 
eyes looked up at me incuri- 
ously. They passed on, and 
the forecastle was succeeded 
by @ dark deserted fore-deck. 

The silence on board both 
ships was rather weird, but it 
was suddenly broken by the 
ringing of the stranger’s engine- 
room telegraph. I started 
slightly as its clanging signal 
rang through the still night 
air, but I remember being 
vaguely pleased with the sound 
of that telegraph: it had not 
the strident note that ours 
had; it was much more mellow; 
the signal it gave forth was like 
@ peal of bells. Before it rang 
we could not hear the other 
ship’s engines; after that we 
could. They had either been 
stopped altogether, as ours 
were, or working at dead slow, 
and doubtless her speed had 
just been increased to improve 
her steering. 

Her fore-deck faded away 
and the bridge came abreast 
of ours. It was about the 
same height. Standing at the 
side of it, right up against the 
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bare rails, for there were no 
gereens, was a pleasant-faced 
young Hollander—probably my 
opposite number. He was clad 
in white from his cap to his 
shoes, and his uniform glittered 
with brass buttons and gold 
braid, but the glare of our 
red side-light fell on him, and 
he became rose-coloured. He 
looked me full in the eyes— 
the ships were only ten feet 
apart—and smiled. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders in a 
detached sort of way. The 
gesture said plainly— 

“Well, old boy, we both 
have pilots aboard. Really 
this has nothing to do with us.” 

I smiled back to him, and 
he also passed on. I have 
said that at that time there 
were few British pilots on the 
Canal, but there could be no 
possible doubt about the nation- 
ality of the pilot of that Dutch 
ship. From the depth of her 
bridge away under the awning 
where he was probably standing 
tensely beside the helmsman, 
just as our captain was, he 
suddenly hailed our pilot. 

“What the —— are you 
trying to do, you —— fool? 
Why aren’t you tied up?” he 
roared. 

The effect on our drooping 
depressed pilot was instan- 
taneous. He had been standing 
close to me with his shoulders 
hunched and his head bent— 
the picture of despair. His 
gaze was averted from the 
passing vessel as if he could 
not bear to look at her. That 
Toar galvanised him into life. 
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He turned round, put his right 
thumb to his nose and the tip 
of his left thumb to the little 
finger of his right hand and 
wriggled all his fingers simul- 
taneously. Then he shot out 
his tongue in the direction 
from which the voice had come. 
A moment later he shouted 
something in his own lan- 
guage and. spat violently on 
the deck. I shook my fist in 
his face, and he relapsed into 
immobility. 

The two vessels were now 
exactly parallel with each other, 
and had so far succeeded in 
keeping clear, although one 
had an instinctive idea that 
the slightest mistake with the 
helm of either, or some sudden 
extraneous force, might easily 
send them crashing together. 
The two bridges moved apart, 
and that of the Dutch ship was 
followed by a great, fat, many- 
coloured funnel, from which 
there poured a pillar of black 
smoke. Behind the funnel there 
moved along in an orderly pro- 
cession a long row of white 
life-boats and davits. Below 
the boat-deck was the saloon 
deck, and it was brightly lit. 
Looking down I could see 
passengers leaning on the rails, 
apparently unconcerned ; doubt- 
less they thought it was all part 
of the day’s work. I believe 
our passengers were also lining 
the rails of the saloon deck ; 
indeed one of them said after- 
wards that he recognised an 
acquaintance from Batavia on 
board the other ship. Her 
smoke-room was at the after 
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end of the boat-deck. Through 
its square windows I could see 
heedless men drinking and 
smoking. 

The moving panorama of 
that Dutch ship continued to 
pass by. Her after-deck was 
as black and deserted as her 
fore-deck had been. It was 
succeeded by a short poop, at 
the after-end of which was a 
white - painted flagstaff. <A 
moment after that her stern 
light was glaring at me. I 
could again see the opposite 
bank of the Canal. In the 
centre of the now empty water 
which stretched between it and 
our vessel there ran a long 
frothing line caused by the 
wash of the Dutch ship’s pro- 
peller. 

What impressed me most 
was the almost complete still- 
ness which prevailed during 
the time that the whole length 
of the other ship from stem 
to stern was passing our bridge. 
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Only the ringing of the Dutch 
ship’s telegraph and the slight 
throb of her engines, the ex- 
change of compliments between 
the pilots and the very occa- 
sional rattle of our steam steer- 
ing gear as the quartermaster 
moved the wheel a few spokes, 
had broken it. Now there 
was a new note: the beat of 
the other ship’s propeller was 
echoing back from our hull 
close to the water-line far 
below me. 

From the time that the 


stranger’s bow first came 
abreast of ours I had _ hardly 
dared to hope; with breath 


hard held in suspense I just 
stood and watched. But as 
that stern light slowly receded 
from me I ventured on a little 
sigh of relief. It really began to 
look as.if the almost impossible 
had been achieved, and the 
two vessels which had been 80 
needlessly imperilled were going 
to slip clear. 


Iv. 


In my inexperience I had 
ventured on that sigh of relief 
far too soon. The most testing 
time of all had still to come. 
Our searchlight was again show- 
ing ahead—the operator had 
moved it round on his own 
initiative—and I became aware 
that along the sides of the 
Canal waves were running high, 
swirling and breaking. The 
water which the Dutch steamer 
displaced in her passage had 
piled up on the banks; soon 
it would be sucking back to 


find its proper level again. 
It was only then I realised that 
there was a more important 
reason for one of two passing 
ships tying up than that of 
getting her as far out of the 
way as possible by hauling 
her close in to the bank. The 
back-wash from the banks was 
likely to cause any ship under 
way to sheer heavily, and to 
drive her out toward the centre 
of the Canal. Indeed, when I 
acquired some experience of 
tying up I learned that the 
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hawsers which moor a vessel 
to the bank have to be tended 
carefully and surged round the 
bitts to prevent them snapping 
when that terrible back-wash 
comes rushing between the bank 
and the ship. 

It was swirling. and eddying 
between the bank and the 
Ramallah now. Already she 
was beginning to feel it, to 
quiver and become restless on 
her helm; and to give her 
better steerage-way the captain 
ordered the engines to be put 
‘slow ahead.’ Up till then, 
although he and the quarter- 
master had been intently watch- 
ing the slightest movements of 
the ship’s head—even, at times, 
anticipating them—he had re- 
mained as cool as ever. Now 
for the first time he began to 
show signs of anxiety. 

“Let me know when her 
stern gets within forty feet of 
ours,” he cried. 

Even as I acknowledged the 
order my heart sank. To judge 
distance to forty feet from a 
high bridge when one is over 
two hundred feet away would 
be a difficult task by day; by 
night it seemed to me to be a 
rather impossible one. I could 
but do my best, so, from the 
corner of the bridge, I glued 
my eyes on the Dutchman’s 
stern light. 

“Look down into the water, 
man, and judge it by the wash 
of her propeller,” the captain 
cried impatiently. 

It was certainly easier to 
judge the distance that way, 
and leaning well out over the 
bridge rails I kept my eye on 
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the moving spot where the 
screw was churning up the 
water, determined to err on 
the safe side. Then I saw 
something besides the wash of 
the Dutch ship’s propeller: 
the back-wash had got hold 
of her, and her stern was 
swinging out toward the Ram- 
allah. Her telegraph clanged 
again. A second after our 
stern was swinging out also. 

“ About forty feet now, sir,” 
I roared. 

“ Right!” the captain cried 
sharply. ‘‘ Full speed ahead ! ” 
Then to the quartermaster, 
“ Hard-a-starboard ! ” 

Presumably the Dutchman’s 
engines had also been put 
ahead full speed, for the wash 
from her propeller suddenly 
increased in volume. Both 
ships jumped ahead like grey- 
hounds from a leash. From 
my viewpoint their two sterns 
seemed to be about to crash 
into each other, and for one 
sickening moment I listened 
for the crunching of steel plates 
meeting in violent impact. In 
spite of the helm, the swing of 
the Ramallah’s stern toward 
the other ship seemed to be 
increasing. The pilot began 
to sob. 

“Collision! Collision! Ze 
poor pilot! Ze poor pilot!” he 
wailed. 

From my precarious posi- 
tion, perched on the rail with 
my head nearly three feet 
out-board, I could do nothing 
to stop him. Instead I grasped 
the rail like a vice, and found 
that I was talking to myself. 

“We've hit her,” I said 
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softly and despairingly as the 
two sterns appeared to meet 
and I waited for the crash. 
“We've hit her.... No, by 
God! We’re clear.” 

We must be clear! The 
Dutchman’s stern light was 
dead astern of us, and nothing 
had happened. It could not 
have got there unless her 
eounter was past ours. 

“* All clear aft, sir,” I shouted 
exultantly. 

“Ha-hchm! Steady the 
helm,” said the captain as 
he saw the Ramallah beginning 
to straighten up. 

He sheered her out into the 
middle of the Canal, steadied 
her and put the engines to 
slow again. 

“There you are, pilot,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Carry on.” 

The rather crestfallen pilot 
again took up his position 
beside the wheel. He did not 
remain subdued very long; 
within two minutes he was 
worrying the quartermaster 
with the same assurance that 
he had before he was super- 
seded. The captain strolled 
calmly across to where I was 
standing and with a steady 
hand lit a cigarette. 

“Well, mister,” he _ said, 
“you've seen a thing that 
I never saw before in all 
my twenty years’ experience 
running out East—two large 
steamers passing in the Canal 
and neither of them tied up. 
Thank heaven that Dutchman 
had a level-headed British pilot 
aboard. It was Davis; I 
knew his voice.” 

And thank heaven the Ram- 
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allah had a level-headed British 
shipmaster aboard. 

“Capitan,” said the pilot, 
who now joined us, “ze pilot 
of dat sheep he one dam lunatic. 
If dat sheep ’—he pointed aft 
to where the Dutchman’s stern 
light was receding down the 
long perspective of the Canal 
—‘hit dis sheep ’’—here hé 
pointed down to our deck— 
“* dat sheep pay dis sheep plenty 
monney.” 

He cupped his hands to- 
gether and looked up at the 
awning as if he expected all 
the gold of Egypt to pour 
suddenly through it. Now our 
captain had a little weakness : 
he loved to change current 
English colloquialisms into 
what he pretended were their 
French equivalents. 

““ Oui, et je ne pense pas,” he 
replied. 

But the pilot also understood 
French. 

“Oui, oui,” he cried excit- 
edly, “‘ but ’—he slapped one 
of his trouser pockets emphatic- 
ally—‘‘ me losa the gratifica- 
tion.” 

** Pas demi,’ said the captain, 
* you’ve lost that already.” 

The ‘ gratification’ was the 
bonus given by most ships to 
their pilots for safe navigation 
through the Canal. It was 
paid at Suez or Port Said on 
presentation of a chit signed 
by the master of the vessel. 
When the pilot heard the cap- 
tain’s decision regarding it, he 
stared at the latter in pained 
surprise—his eyes widely 
opened. 

“Capitan,” he said plead- 
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ingly, squaring his shoulders 
and holding out his hands 
palms uppermost, “‘ what for 
me losa the gratification? Dat 


A whole year—during which 
I made several trips through 
the Canal—elapsed before I 
saw that pilot again, or any 
other pilot who remotely re- 
sembled him. I think he must 
have been unique. I never 
saw his like on the Canal or 
anywhere else. 

I had been promoted to 
second officer of another vessel 
in the same company, and 
that vessel, also homeward 
bound, was passing through 
the Canal and had reached 
within a few miles of Ismailia 
when I went on to the bridge 
at midnight to relieve the 
third officer. I cannot say 
that I was exactly bursting 
with anxiety to see the Dago 
pilot again, especially in 
pilotage charge of a vessel I 
was in, hence my first question 
when I reached the bridge— 

“What is the pilot like ? ” 

“Oh, a damned nuisance,” 
the third officer replied. ‘‘ He 
has had one quartermaster sent 
away from the wheel, and the 
one who relieved him is on the 
verge of tears. I'll bet he 
would like to have Antonio to 
himself for five minutes one 
dark night. About every two 
minutes Tony yells at the 
bloke who works the search- 
light and makes him alter the 
angle. He demands coffee every 





ozzer sheep he come against ze 
courant, but he no tie oop.” 

“* Peut-étre, peut-étre pas,” said 
the captain. 


quarter of an hour, and he yaps 
incessantly. There he is; I 
wish you joy of him. Good 
night.” 

* T’ll fix him,” I replied. 

The third officer skipped 
light-heartedly down the bridge 
ladder en route for his bunk, 
and I walked across the bridge 
toward the wheel. 

“‘ Good evening, pilot,’’ I said 
brightly. 

“Ah, good evenin’, second 
officaire. You coma ze Canal 
de Su-eze before. No?” 

“* Oh yes,” Ireplied. ‘‘ Don’t 
youremember me? I was third 
officer of the Ramallah.” 

The pilot started back dra- 
matically, then stepped for- 
ward and peered into my face. 
Apparently recognising me, he 
took my hand and shook it 
mournfully. 

“ Ah, dat sheep! dat Ram- 
allah !”’ he exclaimed, “ an’ ze 
dam mechanisti dat put ze 
machine ze wrong way!” 

He paused, apparently over- 
come with emotion, and I 
awaited another outburst. 
When he spoke again, how- 
ever, he was calm. He took 
my arm. 

“You know, because of dat 
sheep I getta won month holli- 
day,” he went on confidentially. 

“A month holiday!” I 
ejaculated in surprise, for it 
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Seemed a curious reward for 
an action which had nearly 
caused a collision between two 
valuable ships, to say nothing 
of the danger of blocking the 
Canal. Perhaps he had been 
right about the current after 
all, but even then... “A 
month holiday ! On full pay ? ”’ 

“Fulla pay!” the pilot 
shouted, and he managed to 
put a wealth of scorn into the 
words. ‘“‘ Fulla hell! Me getta 
no pay. Dat capitan an’ pilot 
of dat Dutch sheep maka ze 
report an’ me getta ze sus- 
pension.” 

He shook his head sadly, lit 
a cigarette, then rushed to the 
side of the bridge and delivered 
a harangue to his friends, the 
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Egyptian boatmen in their boat. 
Doubtless he was informing 
them that he had just met an 
old friend. Then he returned 
to me. 

“What for me getta sus- 
pensh ? ” he asked plaintively. 
“ Dat ozzer sheep come against 
the courant an’ he no tie oop.” 

It seemed strange that even 
such a pig-headed individual 
as the pilot could, in view of 
his suspension — which was 
doubtless only imposed after 
consulting tide tables and ob- 
taining the views of other 
pilots—still maintain that he 
was in the right; but if the 
suspension had convinced him 
at all, it must have been against 
his will—with the usual result. 




















BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


OF the visions that arrested 
my boyish eye when I first 
went to Harrow in January 
1873, the freshest and most 
abiding is that of a short, 
sturdy, very well made little 
figure standing by the boys’ 
entrance gate at the northern 
end of the headmaster’s house, 
and seen in profile gazing to 
the north. He was a very 
black little boy, dressed all in 
black, with very black hair, 
a very full jaw, a very long 
chin, and a rather sad expres- 
sion. This boy was Horace 
Smith-Dorrien. What precisely 
attracted me in his outward 
appearance I know not. It 
may have been the strength 
and resolution in the face. It 
may have been some secret 
affinity, for Horace (though I 
was then unaware of the fact) 
was the eleventh of fifteen 
children and one of five 
brothers, while I was the ninth 
of fourteen children and one of 
seven brothers. I never knew 
him at all well, for we were 
not in the same house, nor, as 
it chanced, ever in the same 
form together. But I knew 
him by reputation, for if ever 
there were a wild escapade 
going forward, Smith-Dorrien 
was sure to be of it, sure to 
be found out, and sure to pay 
the penalty, which he did with- 
out repining. -He used in later 
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years to speak with some shame 
and remorse of his mischievous 
youth, but a boy who is truth- 
ful, honourable, straightforward, 
clean-minded and manlyis never 
unwelcome to schoolmasters, 
however wild he may be. For 
the rest he excelled in all 
games, though he never rose 
very high in the school. He 
left after the summer of 1874, 
and for more than thirty years 
I never set eyes on him again. 
A year later his father, him- 
self an old soldier, decided to 
send him into the Army, and 
Horace, after a year of strenu- 
ous work at a crammer’s, 
passed, not a little to his 
family’s astonishment, high on 
the list into Sandhurst in De- 
cember 1876, and joined the old 
Ninety-fifth Regiment (now 2nd 
Sherwood Foresters) at Cork in 
January 1877. He nearly suc- 
ceeded (not for the first time) in 
drowning himself by dangerous 
freaks on the water; but in 
1878 General Thesiger, an old 
commanding officer of the 
Ninety-fifth, who was about to 
lead a force against the Zulus 
in South Africa, asked for three 
officers of his old corps to be 
sent out to him, Smith-Dorrien 
being one of them. The colonel 
of the regiment said that he 
could spare none of them, 
whereupon Horace, heedless of 
all propriety or discipline, tele- 
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graphed direct to the Military 
Secretary at headquarters to 
offer his services. An answer- 
ing telegram directed him to 
start in three days, and towards 
the end of the year he arrived 
at Durban and was told off 
for duty with the transport. 
This was, as he says, a great 
experience for a boy, for he 
had sole control of convoys of 
ox-waggons over about one 
hundred miles of country, with 
full powers to supply equip- 
ment, purchase oxen, and other- 
wise maintain his charge. The 
responsibility was not light, for 
there were many pitfalls to be 
avoided in the handling of the 
oxen, and some (though these 
presented no difficulty to Smith- 
Dorrien) in dealing with men. 
A contractor, who was evidently 
no psychologist, actually at- 
tempted to bribe him, and was 
rather astonished when Horace 
rushed at him open-mouthed 
and kicked him out of his tent. 
In January 1879 the campaign 
opened with the annihilation 
of a small column at Isandhl- 
wana, and Smith-Dorrien was 
one of the few that escaped. 
He attributed his good fortune 
to the fact that he was wearing 
a blue patrol jacket instead of 
scarlet, for he rode through 
masses of Zulus on a broken- 
down pony, and they never 
attempted to touch him. A 
few miles farther on, however, 
he was overtaken and his pony 
was killed, but he contrived, 
having a revolver, to keep his 
enemies at bay until he could 
jump into a flooded river and 
swim across it, after which he 
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pursued his way on foot for 
twenty miles to a place of safety. 
Incidentally he was recom- 
mended for the Victoria Cross 
for two different acts in the 
course of the retreat, but it was 
not given to him, as he thought, 
rightly. 

This disaster suspended the 
operations for a time and 
Smith-Dorrien was consigned 
to a fortified post, in which 
thirty-one out of thirty-two 
Officers went down with fever. 
He himself passed through a 
bad bout of typhoid fever, lying 
for two months on straw upon 
a stone floor. But he re- 
covered, started for the front 
while still too weak to mount 
a@ horse, and, quickly gaining 
strength, resumed his duties 
with the transport to the close 
of the operations in July. Con- 
sidering that he was only a 
transport officer, his first cam- 
paign had been, to say the 
least, a lively one for him; 
but he had further gained 
most useful knowledge at first 
hand of the business of pro- 
viding for a force in the field. 

Then followed two years at 
home, with due allowance of 
hunting and shooting, and in 
July 1882 he was summoned 
to Alexandria for the Egyptian 
campaign against Arabi Pasha. 
He raised a corps of mounted 
infantry and did some useful 
work with them, but had no 
share in the main operations 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley; and 
presently he went on with his 
regiment to India. Early in 
1884 he joined the Egyptian 
Army, then in process of forma- 
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tion by Sir Evelyn Wood, was 
appointed to the mounted in- 
fantry, and distinguished him- 
self in such petty fighting as 
there was. He was pressed to 
remain in Egypt, but insisted 
upon going to the Staff College, 
where he spent the two years 
1887 and 1888. “I do not 
think that we were taught as 
much as we might have been,” 
he says, “ but there was plenty 
of sport and not too much 
work.” He was master of the 
drag-hounds, he originated the 
Staff College coach, and he 
helped to start the Staff College 
steeplechases, so that a part 
of his task at any rate was 
congenial. Most of his con- 
temporaries at Harrow would 
have laughed at the idea of 
his going to the Staff College 
at all; but they would have 
been wrong. He had very 
much better brains than he 
ever revealed either to school- 
fellows or schoolmasters. 

In those days battalions at 
home were mere skeletons com- 
posed of boys, and anyone who 
wished to see the real British 
Army must go to India. So 
Smith-Dorrien gladly rejoined 
his old battalion in India, 
where, what with polo, pig- 
sticking and shooting of all 
descriptions, he was happy 
enough in his play. But he was 
dismayed to find that among 
the highest military authorities 
special staff training in general, 
and graduates of Camberley in 
particular, were not viewed 
with favour. This at that 
time was natural. We had 
done a good deal of fighting in 


India in the course of the 
nineteenth century, and, as it 
had been (except in Afghanistan 
in 1841) victorious fighting, it 
was assumed that the Indian 
Army knew its business, even 
though the British Army might 
not. Anyone, however, who 
has followed our military 
history in India with any care, 
sees at once that (always except- 
ing the operations of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley against the Marathas) 
our Indian campaigns have 
been conducted in the most 
haphazard fashion, often with 
little intelligence and always 
with considerable confusion. 
Success, in fact, has been 
attained either because the 
enemy was not very formidable, 
or because the British soldier 
insisted upon achieving it 
through sheer valour. How- 
ever, after two years Smith- 


Dorrien obtained a temporary 


Staff appointment or two, and 
in 1894 became Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General at Ambala. A 
year later he was appointed to 
the Staff of a reserve brigade 
for active service on the North- 
West Frontier, but, though he 
spent some profitable months 
in the training of it, the brigade 
was not called up to the front. 

He was in England on leave 
when he heard that his battalion 
had received orders to cross 
the frontier for the Tirah ex- 
pedition, and managed to ac- 
complish the journey from Pic- 
cadilly to the foot of the 
Sampagha Pass in nineteen 
days. In this, his first moun- 
tain campaign, his ability be- 
came really prominent. The 
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country was very steep and 
rugged, the cold was intense, 
and the enemy crafty and 
elusive. As is the way of 
mountain tribes, they hovered 
chiefly about the flanks of their 
foe, invisible yet maintaining 
@ constant fire, always on the 
look-out for an attack upon a 
convoy, and closing instantly 
upon the rear of any retiring 
force. The great difficulty, of 
course, was to feed the troops, 
which could only be effected 
by the employment of pack- 
mules; and some thousands of 
these, often strung out in single 
file, presented a very vulnerable 
object. The skilful posting of 
piquets for the protection of 
advancing columns, therefore, 
became a matter of the first 
importance, and in this work 
Smith-Dorrien excelled. The 
duty fell upon the field officer 
of the day, and, by a singular 
coincidence, Smith-Dorrien was 
always field officer of the day 
when trouble with the enemy 
was certain. The withdrawal 
of the piquets was a not less 
delicate task, and for all rear- 
ward movements Smith-Dorrien 
had a golden rule: “ The only 
way to retire is from position 
to position as hard as you can 
lay legs to the ground.” He 
made a decided mark in this 
campaign through sheer mother- 
wit, for his skill in thwarting 
the Afridis, who were marvel- 
lous skirmishers, was not of 
the kind that can be learned 
from books; and, as shall be 
seen, he displayed a like mother- 
wit against an equally crafty 
foe, the Boers in South Africa. 
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It is interesting to recall that 
in the first mountain campaign 
of the British Army, in the 
Scottish Highlands, shrewd old 
George Monck, the future Duke 
of Albemarle, stationed every 
piquet and outpost himself, 
At the close of the operations 
in Tirah, Smith-Dorrien went 
to Egypt on leave and offered 
his services to Sir Herbert 
Kitchener for the decisive cam- 
paign of 1898 against the Der- 
vishes. He was placed in com- 
mand of the battalion which 
he had raised twelve years 
earlier, and with them served 
at the battle of Omdurman. 
After the action he, with this 
same battalion, accompanied 
Kitchener to Fashoda, and after 
some further time spent in 
stamping out the last embers 
of the Dervish rebellion, made 
his way to Malta, where he 
took over the command of the 
first battalion of the Sherwood 
Foresters on the last day of 
1898. Six months later the 
Governorship of the province 
of Omdurman was offered to 
him, the intention being that 
he should succeed Kitchener as 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. 
He declined the post, and thus 
forfeited his chance of showing 
his capacity as a benevolent 
autocrat; but he judged 
shrewdly, for in October the 
South African War broke out, 
and in November he took 
his battalion to the scene of 
war. Upon landing at Hast 
London he found himself m 
command of a brigade, which 
in due time formed part of 
Lord Roberts’ army, and 
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marched with it from Modder 
River to Bloemfontein, fight- 
ing the action at Paardeberg 
on the way. It was at Paarde- 
berg that Kitchener, without 
@ word to Smith - Dorrien, 
launched troops of his brigade 
to a hopeless attack upon the 
Boer position, a proceeding 
which Smith-Dorrien evidently 
and rightly resented. It was 
there, too, that Kitchener prac- 
tically urged Smith-Dorrien to 
attack, contrary to the orders 
of Lord Roberts, which Smith- 
Dorrien, who understood the 
defensive power of the modern 
rifle much better than Kitch- 
ener, declined to do. He pre- 
ferred sapping his way to within 
a@ short distance of the Boer 
trenches, and thus compelling 
their surrender; and Lord 
Roberts freely granted that 
the honours of the day belonged 
to Smith-Dorrien and his bri- 
gade. In the operations which 
followed upon Paardeberg— 
very futile they were—he alone 
seems to have shown any spirit 
of offence or enterprise. 

His brigade advanced to Pre- 
toria with Lord Robérts, and 
it was after the occupation of 
that capital that the second 
dreary stage of the war be- 
gan; the Boers attacking the 
enormously long line of com- 
munications at point after point 
with untiring energy. Smith- 
Dorrien was entrusted with the 
care of the railway for about 
fifty miles from Pretoria south- 
ward; and, setting mother- 
wit to work, he devised a 
scheme of fortified posts and 
patrols for its protection, with 
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such success that it was made 
the model for the defence of 
the railways generally. Mean- 
while his own charge was ex- 
tended over another sixty miles 
of railway, and the troops 
under his orders were increased 
to nine thousand men. After a 
month of this work, he was at 
last called away to more active 
tasks in the field. Of these he 
has given elaborate accounts in 
his book for anyone that cares to 
read them. He himself showed 
unflagging energy and resource, 
but it is easy to read between 
the lines of his narrative that 
the general handling of affairs 
from headquarters, both before 
and after Lord Roberts’ de- 
parture from South Africa, was 
extremely confused. Both 
Roberts and Kitchener were 
very sacred to Smith-Dorrien, 
but even he speaks of madden- 
ing orders and counter-orders, 
and ‘of a dozen Generals 
sent in all directions, some with 
flying columns, others to re- 
press specific small bodies of 
the enemy, others to garrison 
certain towns, and all detached 
from their regular commands.” 
Either the Staff at headquarters 
was very inefficient, or, as is 
most likely, the chiefs did not 
know how to handle it. 

From this scene of con- 
fusion Smith-Dorrien was de- 
livered against his own wishes 
at the end of April 1901. He 
was one of the few officers who 
had made a reputation for 
himself in South Africa as an 
active, fearless, fighting soldier, 
who was not afraid of re- 
sponsibility and could get the 
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best out of his troops. He 
had been promoted Major- 
General in February, and 
was now appointed Adjutant- 
General in India. His chief was 
Sir Arthur Power Palmer, who 
had been put in as a stop- 
gap until the South African 
War should be ended and Lord 
Kitchener should arrive to fill 
the post, and who therefore could 
not exert full influence or 
authority. Smith-Dorrien very 
soon fell foul of the inter- 
ference of the Military Depart- 
ment and of the august Viceroy 
himself with the most trifling 
matters, and within a year 
he resigned his appointment. 
When we read that Lord Curzon 
vetoed a proposal to ensure 
greater efficiency among officers 
in the Indian Army by ex- 
amining them for promotion, 
we are not astonished that 
Smith-Dorrien declined to sub- 
mit. Lord Curzon was beyond 
doubt a very able man, but, 
after reading Smith-Dorrien’s 
very moderate statement of 
the Viceroy’s behaviour to the 
army, it is hard not to con- 
clude that, where soldiers were 
concerned, he had a kink in 
his brain. None the less in 
the crowning contest between 
Kitchener and Curzon, Smith- 
Dorrien was by no means 
wholly on Kitchener’s side. 
After a few weeks in England, 
one day of which was spent in 
getting married, Smith-Dorrien 
returned with his wife to India 
and took up command of the 
4th Division at Quetta. 

Here he began by making 


recreation-grounds and found- 
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ing a club, with canteens, for 
the men, which was a great 
success. The great distinction 
about it was that it was 
managed by the men them- 
selves, a point by which Smith- 
Dorrien set great store. “I 
always held,” he says, “‘ that to 
develop the characters of men 
it was essential to give them 
responsibility and to encourage 
them to use their initiative, 
and I carried this out not 
only in administration but also 
in field training and opera- 
tions.” The country about 
Quetta lends itself to every form 
of instruction for war, and he 
turned it to full account. In- 
cidentally he drew out a scheme 
for the instruction and man- 
ceuvres of cavalry, which was 
warmly approved by the In- 
spector- General, Sir Douglas 
Haig. Though an infantry- 
man, Smith-Dorrien had such 
@ passion for horses and every- 
thing to do with them, from 
mere riding to polo, hunting, 
pig-sticking and racing, that he 
could safely venture upon the 
cavalryman’s ground, and, 
which is rarer, was not afraid 
to do so. The climax of his 
work at Quetta came when 
the station was chosen as the 
site of the Indian Staff College, 
and the selection of a site and 
plan was left to Smith-Dorrien. 
In spite of Lord Curzon the 
education of the Indian Army’s 
officers was after all to be 
improved. 

In 1907 Smith-Dorrien re- 
turned to England to take over 
the Aldershot command, with 
some nervousness, as he himself 
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confessed, for, setting aside his 
two years at the Staff College, 
- he had not done a day’s duty 
in the United Kingdom for 
twenty-seven years. Here he 
began at once to introduce 
novelties. First he pressed 
hard for the employment of 
Indian and colonial officers at 
home, not without success, and 
actually brought troops over 
from Canada to be trained with 
their British brethren at Alder- 
shot. But, as at Quetta, he 
laboured chiefly for the men, 
improving and enlarging re- 
creation grounds, and increasing 
in sundry ways the comforts 
and amenities of barracks. True 
also to his principle of trusting 
the men as far as possible, he 
abolished the piquets which 
hitherto had patrolled Alder- 
shot nightly for the mainten- 
ance of order, appealing to 
the men to justify him. This 
they did so whole-heartedly 
that misbehaviour and disorder 
in the streets came to an end. 
He also did away with an 
order which prohibited troops 
from entering public-houses 
when moving about the country 
in the course of military train- 
ing, arguing that, if a man 
could not drink one glass of 
beer without fear of punish- 
ment, he would make the risk 
worth while by drinking as 
many glasses as he could. Ex- 
perience showed that Smith- 
Dorrien was right, for the men 
did not abuse his confidence, 
and drunkenness from this cause 
practically faded away. 

In the matter of training, 
perhaps his boldest step was 
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to reform the methods of the 
cavalry. In spite of the lessons 
of South Africa, officers were 
still educating the cavalry to 
shock action, and to deliver 
admirable but absurd charges, 
knee to knee, against infantry 
in action. Smith-Dorrien put 
an end to all this, urging the 
much greater importance of 
dismounted work and good 
marksmanship. In fact, he in- 
sisted that, for fighting pur- 
poses, the true business of 
cavalry was to act as mounted 
infantry. Such doctrine, run- 
ning counter to the maxims 
and traditions of many genera- 
tions, was not, of course, at 
first very readily received ; 
but the cavalry not the less 
took it presently to heart, 
and in particular rose to very 
high proficiency in marksman- 
ship. I think there can be 
no doubt that in the first 
weeks of the German war the 
British cavalry was far better 
trained to modern warfare than 
either the French or the Ger- 
mans. There were very, very 
few cases of cavalry meeting 
cavalry in shock action on 
the western front, and those 
few were so trifling as to be 
negligible. On the other hand, 
remembering all the old say- 
ings that “a cavalryman’s 
weapon is his horse”’ and such- 
like, I was much amused to 
read of some petty encounter, 
I think in September 1914, 
where a few British dismounted 
hussars discomfited mounted 
German dragoons. -It is curi- 
ous to read that a few days 
before the first clash of arms 
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the French General Lanrezac 
declined to recognise the Brit- 
ish mounted troops as cavalry 
at all, and insisted that he 
must have a French cavalry 
corps under his orders. Alas ! 
although the French had the 
cavalry school of greatest re- 
pute in Europe, they never 
taught their men to dismount, 
not even to rest their horses, 
and the price paid in sore 
backs was hideous. The de- 
spised British mounted infan- 
try were after all the better 
trained men. 

Altogether Smith-Dorrien had 
left a strong mark upon the 
Army by the time that he 
quitted Aldershot; and it may 
be that his reforms there were 
to affect his future more than 
he could then guess. His pre- 
decessor had been Sir John 
French, another officer who 
had made a deserved reputa- 
tion in South Africa. The 
two had worked together there 
for months, and Smith-Dorrien, 
in his narrative of the opera- 
tions, frequently refers with 
unstinted admiration to Sir 
John French’s conduct of 
affairs in the field. When 
and why the two became 
estranged I know not, but 
there was certainly no bitter- 
ness nor will to quarrel on 
Smith-Dorrien’s side. People 
might certainly ask, with- 
out ill will to either party, 
how it was that Smith-Dorrien 
found so many changes to be 
necessary at Aldershot, and 
especially changes in the train- 
ing of cavalry, when his pre- 
decessor was a man of greater 
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fame all round, and particu- 
larly as a leader of cavalry. 
In any case, Smith-Dorrien’s 
career at Aldershot did not 
lessen the breach between him 
and Sir John French. 

Upon leaving Aldershot in 
1912, Smith-Dorrien was ap- 
pointed to the Southern Com- 
mand, with headquarters at 
Salisbury. Here, for the first 
time in his life, he came into 
touch with the Territorial 
forces, and was greatly im- 
pressed by their keenness and 
efficiency. A generation has 
arisen which knows nothing of 
the old Volunteers, resuscitated 
in 1859 to meet a seeming 
menace of France, and for long 
something of a laughing-stock. 
Their annual field-day, or bean- 
feast, on Easter Monday used 
to be a great institution, but is 
now forgotten. As to the 
Yeomanry, first created in 1793 
for defence against French in- 
vasion, they were likewise the 
butt of the would-be witty, 
and were looked upon as useless 
until in South Africa they sur- 
prised even their best friends 
by their fighting value. Such 
was the material which, with 
the most important help of 
the ‘Territorial - Associations, 
Lord Haldane had made into 
the ‘Territorial Force which 
so greatly delighted Smith- 
Dorrien. Never was a British 
soldier less hidebound by the 
traditions and prejudices of the 
Regular Army. He saw good 
in’ every man who wore the 
King’s uniform, and heartened 
him by his encouragement and 
his sympathy. He saw, too, 
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in common with many soldiers 
though with, few politicians, 
the clouds gathering for the 
great storm, when the country 
would need every man who 
could be trained to arms. 

In August 1914 that storm 
burst, and Smith-Dorrien was 
chosen to take command of a 
home defence army. On his 
visits to the War Office he had 
several discussions with Lord 
Kitchener about the expansion 
of the army. 

“TI was very insistent,” he 
says, ‘“‘that, rather than use 
all available material for creat- 
ing entirely new divisions, it 
were preferable to build on the 
existing Territorial Army, split- 
ting each unit so as to provide 
many more cadres, and filling 
up the cadres thus created with 
recruits and the many trained 
ex-officers and men who offered 
themselves from civil life. I 
argued that this system of 
expansion would provide effi- 
cient units in the shortest time, 
and would leave available for 
training purposes a very large 
number of excellent instructors 
who would otherwise be merged 
in the fighting ranks. Lord 
Kitchener was sympathetic, as 
he always was, and asked me 
to draft a scheme. This I did, 
but it was not aecepted.”’ 

No, it was not accepted. 
It was Kitchener’s weakness 
that he would build upon no 
foundations except his own, 
and would pull any others to 
Pieces in order to make his 
own. Smith-Dorrien had little 
opportunity for pressing. the 
point, for on the 18th of August 


he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the IInd Corps of 
the Expeditionary Force, upon 
the sudden death of General 
Grierson. 

Looking to Sir John French’s 
known hostility to Smith-Dor- 
rien, Kitchener had hesitated 
greatly over making this choice, 
but, being assured that that 
animus was all upon one side 
and not reciprocated by Smith- 
Dorrien, he allowed his selection 
to stand. Accordingly, on the 
20th, Smith-Dorrien crossed 
over to France, and on the 
21st joined the headquarters 
of his corps at Bavai. As is 
well known, the French were 
so urgent for a rapid advance 
of the British, that Sir John 
French had consented to move 
forward before their concentra- 
tion had been fully effected ; 
and the TJTInd Oorps was 
consequently not complete in 
respect either of its artillery 
or of its medical units. More- 
over, whereas the Ist Corps, 
drawn from Aldershot, was a 
compact body, whose brigades 
had been quartered and trained 
together, and whose Staff and 
commander had been working 
together in time of peace, the 
brigades of the IInd Oorps 
had never been assembled ex- 
cept occasionally for man- 
ceuvres, and its Staff had been 
improvised, as was inevitable, 
for the occasion. The reservists 
of the entire force had not 
had time to gain good physical 
condition, nor to settle down 
to their old disciplined life, 
while new boots and cobbled 
toads were very trying to their 
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feet. They would have been 
all the better for another fort- 
night’s training before they 
should meet the enemy. 

Until he joined his head- 
quarters Smith-Dorrien had no 
more knowledge of what was 
going forward in France than 
I or any other private in- 
dividual; but he saw Sir John 
French that evening at Le 
Cateau and gathered that the 
IInd Corps, forming the left 
wing of the army, was to 
move next day to the general 
level of the Condé-Mons Canal 
and take up an outpost line of 
twenty-one miles. Thence it 
would again move forward, 
wheeling slightly eastward upon 
the pivots of the Ist Corps, 
immediately on its right, and 
of the Fifth French Army 
beyond it. The enemy in front 
was judged to be of no great 
strength ; and the general pur- 
port of the manceuvre was evi- 
dently to turn the western flank 
of the Germans. Accordingly 
the entire force advanced on 
the 22nd, and the IInd Corps 
took up its position along about 
eighteen miles of canal and 
three miles of the ugly salient of 
Mons on the extreme right. 
At 6 a.m. of the following 
morning, the 23rd, Sir John 
French told his chief com- 
manders that little more than 
one, or at most two, German 
corps, with possibly a cavalry 
division, were before them, and 
that they must be ready to 
advance or to fight where they 
stood. As a matter of fact 
the action which we call the 
battle of Mons had then already 
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begun on his extreme right, 
whence it gradually spread to 
the greater part of Smith- 
Dorrien’s line, the fighting in 
the salient continuing desper- 
ately till nightfall. Considering 
that no one knew exactly what 
they were trying to do nor 
why they were trying to do it, 
the affair was most successful. 
As @ defensive position Smith- 
Dorrien’s ground was bad, and 
no sane commander would 
willingly have accepted a de- 
fensive combat with so attenu- 
ated a line. As a matter of 
fact the Germans did break 
through his thin array at one 
point, but were quickly driven 
back by two battalions bor- 
rowed temporarily from the 
Ist Corps. Elsewhere the 
British marksmanship was de- 
cisive. The German losses must 
have been enormous. Smith- 
Dorrien’s casualties barely 
reached sixteen hundred, and 
those of the Ist Corps did 
not exceed forty. The men 
were in high spirits, for they 
knew that they had given a 
good account of themselves 
against an enemy which (though 
they were unaware of it) out- 
numbered them by three to 
one. At nightfall Smith-Dor- 
rien withdrew to a better de- 
fensive position three miles 
in rear, and prepared, in 
accordance with his instruc- 
tions, to renew the fight on the 
morrow. But he contracted 
his front from twenty-one to 
twelve miles, which was still 
an excessive extension for 4 
force of only two divisions. 
Meanwhile Sir John French 
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had realised that the French 
upon his right had retreated, 
leaving him in isolation with 
both flanks in the air, and 
with a force thrice as great 
as had been supposed close 
upon him. When exactly it 
was that these unpleasant facts 
thrust themselves upon him it 
is not easy, from his own 
accounts, to say. In his book 
he says that he saw the French 
retiring on the afternoon of 
the 22nd, and that he received 
regular intimation of their re- 
tirement at 11.30 P.M. on that 
night. If that were so, it is 
strange that he did not give 
orders for immediate retreat, 
instead of leaving the IInd 
Corps to fight along the line 
of the Mons-Condé Canal. But 
since he said nothing of these 
things in his official despatch of 
7th September 1914, it must 
be presumed that his memory 
failed him. In any case he 
was awakened to the peril of 
his position by 5 P.M. on the 
23rd, and it might have been 
expected that he would, without 
delay, have given orders, and 
written orders, for immediate 
retreat. But for some reason 
Sir John shrank at this time 
from written orders. He issued 
hone on the 22nd, and none on 
the 23rd. Though aware at 
5 P.M. of the imminent danger 
that threatened him he re- 
mained for long passive. It 
was not until many hours later 
that Smith-Dorrien’s chief Staff 
Officer received a summons to 
proceed at once to General 
Headquarters at Le Cateau. 
This involved a journey of 


thirty miles by road, and when 
the Staff officer arrived he 
received only a verbal order 
for a general retirement. No 
written order was given; no 
alrangements were made 
whether the two corps should 
move simultaneously or in suc- 
cession; and no decision was 
given as to the roads which 
each should use. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief simply abdi- 
cated his functions, and told 
the two corps commanders to 
settle the details between them- 
selves. Smith-Dorrien’s Staff 
officer did not get away from 
Sir John French’s headquarters 
until 1 A.M. on the 24th, nor, 
the roads being crowded, could 
he return until past 3 A.M. 
By that time daylight was 
very near. In the expectation 
of an advance, the whole of 
the transport had been closed 
up to the front; and it was 
necessary first to send it back so 
as to clear the roads for the 
retreat of the troops. Naturally | 
time was needed for the mass of 
vehicles to take themselves out 
of the way and for the new 
and unexpected orders to be 
issued to the troops. It was 
actually 6.30 A.M. before the 
38rd Division (which was the 
first of Smith-Dorrien’s corps 
to fall back) could send out its 
orders to its first brigade (the 
Eighth, which had borne the 
brunt of the action on the 
previous day) to retire. 
Meanwhile the Germans had 
opened fire at dawn, and shortly 
after 5 a.M. were developing 
attacks against the whole line 
of the IInd Corps. There 
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was very heavy fighting on 
very difficult and intricate 
ground. It was 11 A.M. before 
the left centre could settle 
down to general retirement, 
and not till three hours later 
that the brigade on the ex- 
treme left flank could do like- 
wise. The casualties in the 
IInd Corps on this day ex- 
ceeded two thousand; and it 
should seem that this loss might, 
in very great part, have been 
avoided. If Sir John French, 
who. knew at 5 P.M. on the 
23rd. that. he must retreat, 
had issued the necessary orders 
without delay, there would have 
been ample time for the army 
to move off under cover of 
darkness. But he did not do 
so ; and indeed there is evidence 
that, long after 5 P.M., he still 
had an idea of standing his 
ground and fighting. If a 
man cannot make up his mind 
he naturally shrinks from giving 
orders, particularly written 
orders, which remain on record. 

A serious complication in 
the retreat was that General 
Joffre desired the British force 
to keep to westward of the 
fortress of Maubeuge. The 
whole of it, therefore, was 
obliged to edge away to -west- 
ward, and for the right execu- 
tion of the movement every- 
thing depended upon Smith- 
Dorrien, whose 5th Division 
formed the left or westward 
end of the line. A brigade of 
that division was, as we have 
seen, heavily engaged until well 
into the afternoon, fighting, in 
fact, desperately to save its 
western flank from being 
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turned. It was consequently 
impossible for that division to 
take ground to the west; and 
Smith-Dorrien got over the 
difficulty very cleverly by 
marching the 3rd Division, 
which had formed his right 
wing, across the rear of the 
5th Division, so as to take 
the most westwardly place, 
while the 5th Division fell 
back southward and replaced 
the 3rd Division as the right 
wing. The change was the 
more welcome to the 5th 
Division since it had borne 
all the brunt of the fighting 
for two days and needed relief. 

On the evening of this same 
day, the 24th, Smith-Dorrien 
called at Bavai, Sir John 
French’s advanced _head- 
quarters, to report the situation 
of his corps and to ask for 
instructions as to his further 
movements. Sir John answered 
that he could do as he liked, 
but that Sir Douglas Haig 
would move off the Ist Corps 
at 6 a.M. Smith-Dorrien re- 
presented that, unless he started 
earlier, he would again have 
to fight in order to get clear 
of the enemy, as had happened 
on that very morning; and 
that he wished to send off all 
his transport soon after mid- 
night’ and to get the last 
of his troops south of a certain 
line by 5 am. ‘Sir John 
approved, but added that Sir 
Douglas Haig could still do as 
he intended. Sir John, appar- 
ently, had forgotten that it 
was the function of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to command 
his army as a whole, and not 
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to leave his subordinate generals 
to settle matters among them- 
selves. Once again, too, there 
was manifested his reluctance 
to commit himself to written 
orders. In despair Smith-Dor- 
rien sought out the Chief of the 
Staff and implored him to 
draw out orders for the whole 
army to move at the times and 
in the manner that he had 
indicated. Thanks to his per- 
sistence such orders did at last 
appear at 8.25 P.M., directing 
the army to fall back to the 
Le Cateau position, the town 
of Le Cateau forming, roughly 
speaking, the point of junction 
between the IInd Corps to 
the west and the Ist Corps 
to east of it. But something 
seems to have gone wrong. 
For the Ist Corps the orders 
contained nothing new except 
the vital change of times. It 
may be conjectured that this 
change was not emphasised 
by conspicuous marks in red 
ink, or by some other ex- 
pedient which would have called 
special attention to it. The 
Staff of the Ist Corps, there- 
fore, may have detected noth- 
ing in the order but a confirma- 
tion of previous orders, and so 
may have passed it by. In 
any case it is certain that the 
Ist Corps was late in starting, 
with serious consequences to 
the army. 

On the morning of the 25th all 
went well with the IInd Corps 
a Smith-Dorrien had de- 
signed ; though his movements 
were delayed by the passage 
of General Sordet’s French 
cavalry corps across his rear 
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from east to west. The 5th 
Division, which formed his right 
or eastern wing, had a smart 
little fight with the Germans as 
they moved off, but otherwise 
were untroubled, except by the 
great heat, on their march to 
Le Cateau. Farther to west 
the 3rd Division was more 
seriously molested, and to west 
of them again the 19th In- 
fantry Brigade and the cavalry 
division were constantly en- 
gaged. Yet another division, 
the 4th, had just arrived and 
had been pushed forward by 
Sir John French to Solesmes, 
about six miles north and a 
little west of Le Cateau, to 
cover the retreat of the 3rd 
Division. At this point many 
roads met, and the place was 
terribly ‘choked not merely by 
the British transport but by 
masses of country carts and 
crowds of French refugees flying 
southward with all their goods. 
With dusk came a heavy 
thunderstorm, which drenched 
the exhausted troops to the 
skin. 

Smith - Dorrien himself 
reached Le Cateau at 3.30 
p.M., half an hour after the 
arrival of the head of the 5th 
Division. After a time, seeing 
no sign and hearing no news of 
the Ist Corps, he sent out a 
battalion and a half to hold 
some ground to north-east of 
Le Cateau. Sir John French 
was moving his headquarters 
to St Quentin, twenty-six miles 
to south, and for the moment 
was not to be found. Smith- 
Dorrien chose the positions for 
his troops; but at 6 p.m. he 
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received warning from head- 
quarters that the retreat would 
be resumed on the morrow, so 
that he could only prepare his 
orders and await news of his 
troops. The tail of the 5th Divi- 
sion had reached Le Cateau at 
8 P.M., but a brigade of artillery 
was still wanting. The 19th 
Infantry Brigade staggered into 
Le Cateau at 10 P.M., and sank 
down in the market-place ex- 
hausted. Two brigades of the 
3rd Division had come in at 
6.30 P.M., but the third brigade 
was still out. At 11.30 P.M. 
the missing artillery of the 5th 
Division arrived. At midnight 
part of the missing brigade of 
the 3rd Division reached its 
appointed destination, but the 
remainder drifted into another 
bivouac at 2 A.M. of the 26th. 
At 2 aM. likewise General 
Allenby came to Smith-Dor- 
rien’s headquarters and re- 
ported his division to be much 
scattered, and the enemy to 
be so close at hand that farther 
retreat was out of the question, 
unless undertaken at once under 
cover of darkness. The Com- 
mander of the 3rd Division 
said that his men, in their 
state of exhaustion, could not 
move before 9 A.M. Of the newly 
arrived 4th Division there were 
no tidings, except that it had 
still been in position at Soles- 


mes after dark. Of the Ist 


Corps there were rumours that 
it had been fighting at Lan- 
drecies ; and if the IInd Corps 
moved off it would uncover 
the Ist Corps’s left flank. 
Smith-Dorrien, after brief con- 
sideration, resolved to stand and 
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fight, sending a messenger to 
St Quentin to report his de- 
cision to Sir John French. I 
cannot myself conceive how he 
could have come to a different 
decision. 

Meanwhile the Commander- 
in-Chief had been undergoing 
the tortures of conscious in- 
competence. The Ist Corps had 
started late, and its left wing 
had halted no nearer to Le 
Cateau than Landrecies, eight 
miles away. There some Ger- 
mans had blundered on to the 
brigade of Guards, and had 
been with little difficulty driven 
back ; but false news of disaster 
had flown rapidly to St Quentin; 
and it was taken for granted 
that the enemy had penetrated 
the gap between the Ist and IInd 
Corps. Some time before 5 A.M. 
Smith-Dorrien’s messenger ar- 
rived, and Sir John French, 
while impressing upon Smith- 
Dorrien his anxiety for the 
retreat to continue, gave him 
@ free hand to do as he thought 
best. But the knowledge that 
the IInd Corps was widely 
separated from the Ist Corps 
made Smith-Dorrien’s decision 
only a fresh source of alarm. On 
the afternoon of the 26th, Sir 
John French, together with 
the whole of the Headquarter 
Staff, motored away southward 
for some five-and-twenty miles 
to Noyon. From thence at 
8.15 P.M. the French liaison 
officer reported to General Lan- 
rezac, ‘‘ Battle lost by British 
Army, which seems to have 
lost. all cohesion ’—a message 
very significant of the atmos- 
phere at General Headquarters. 
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Meanwhile Smith-Dorrien’s 
first difficulty was to get his 
orders out to the various units. 
Both General Allenby and 
General Snow of the 4th 
Division consented to act under 
his command, and, indeed, the 
latter had no choice but to 
stand and fight, for his troops 
had not reached their allotted 
positions until after daylight, 
and were already engaged with 
the enemy when Smith-Dor- 
rien’s message reached him. 
There is no need to go into 
details of the action of Le 
Cateau; but it is noteworthy 
that Smith-Dorrien’s force held 
its own stoutly along the whole 
length of the line except on 
the extreme right where, owing 
to the absence of the Ist 
Corps, its flank was uncovered. 
Had the Ist Corps been in 
its appointed place, and had 
the Commander-in-Chief been 
present to direct the move- 
ments of the united army, the 
story of Le Cateau might have 
been very different. As things 
were, Smith-Dorrien’s right be- 
gan to give way, and at 3 P.M. 
the 5th Division commenced 
its retreat, the remainder of 
the line following in succession. 
About 5 p.m., Smith-Dorrien, 
hearing the sound of guns on 
his extreme left, feared for a 
moment that the Germans had 
turned his western flank but, 
recognising the crack of the 
French field-pieces, realised that 
General Sordet’s artillery had 
come into action and that all 
was well. The rain poured 
down as the troops, weary but 
by no means disheartened, 
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tramped away southward. 
They had fought a good fight, 
and the enemy, though out- 
numbering them by three to 
one, had been struck too hard 
to have much stomach to 
pursue. 

Having sent Staff officers 
forward to crossroads to sort 
the men out as they passed, 
Smith-Dorrien took a motor 
to St Quentin. Arriving there 
after dark he was recognised 
by an officer of the Army 
Service Corps, whose brief ac- 
count of the episode may be 
transcribed :— 

“TI went straight up to him 
and automatically said, ‘Are 
you looking for General Head- 
quarters, sir ? ’ 

** He said, ‘ Yes.’ 

“TI said, ‘ They have gone.’ 

“He repeated, ‘Gone!’ I 
have never seen a man’s face 
express so much as his did. 
He looked amazed and said, 
‘Where to?’ I could almost 
feel the weight of the world 
hanging on that word. 

“« « They have gone to Noyon, 
sir.’ 99 

So there was nothing for 
Smith-Dorrien but to drive on 
to Noyon, which he reached 
at 1 AM. on the 27th. He 
made his report to the effect 
that he had broken off his 
action and secured his retreat ; 
but he was openly rebuked 
for taking too cheerful a view 
of things. He therefore hur- 
ried back to St Quentin to 
arrange for trains to carry 
some of his exhausted men; 
while the remainder, having 
already marched from sixteen 
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to twenty miles from the battle- 
field, started again at 4 A.M. 
of the 27th for Ham, some 
fifteen miles farther to the 
south. Smith-Dorrien’s head- 
quarters were at Ham on the 
night of the 27th; and going 
out early in the morning of 
the 28th he met a general 
Officer of the 4th Division 
who told him that an order 
had been received early that 
morning to lighten the waggons 
in every possible way so that 
they might be used for the 
conveyance of the men. He 
added that the waggons of 
the 4th Division had already 
been emptied, that the officers’ 
kits had been burned, and 
that this had already caused 
discouragement and demor- 
alisation among the men. 
Smith-Dorrien was much aston- 
ished and very angry. There 
was no occasion whatever for 
such an order, for the German 
pursuit was so feeble as to be 
easily fended off by the cavalry 
and rearguards. Moreover, the 
Officers had suffered hardship 
enough without being left with 
nothing but the clothes on 
their backs, and there was no 
occasion to increase the cost 
of the war to the country by 
replacing the destroyed kits, 
as the country was obliged to 
do. He at once sent off mes- 
sages to the troops under his 
command to cancel the order, 
which messages fortunately ar- 
‘rived in time, and then, meet- 
ing Sir John French, he ap- 
pealed to him indignantly 
against what he assumed to 
be the unauthorised action of 
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some underling on the Staff, 
To his surprise Sir John 
answered that the order had 
been issued by himself, that 
it was quite necessary, and 
that Smith-Dorrien was once 
more unwarranted in taking 
a cheerful view. It seems 
rather strange that a Com- 
mander-in-Chief should thus 
make a point of depressing 
and discouraging troops which 
had borne themselves so nobly ; 
but Sir John French, not un- 
justifiably disgusted with his 
treatment by his allies, was 
about to make the ‘shattered 
condition ’ of the IInd Corps 
his pretext for co-operating 
with them no longer. If the 
Iind Corps had not been de- 
stroyed, it ought to have been; 
and that was enough for him. 
On the 29th, Smith-Dorrien 
issued an order to his corps, 
explaining the reasons for their 
retreat, thanking them for their 
fine service, and gratefully re- 
cording his obligations to Gen- 
eral Sordet for his help at the 
fight of Le Cateau. A few 
days later General Joffre tele- 
graphed his thanks to Sir John 
French for the powerful effect 
which that fight had wrought 
in securing the left flank of 
the French army. The media- 
tion of Lord Kitchener also 
reconciled Sir John to the 
French High Command. A 
great change came over the 
British Commander - in - Chief. 
He took occasion more than 
once to compliment Smith- 
Dorrien upon his firmness in 
standing at Le Oateau and 
upon the skill with which he 
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had extricated his army from 
the action, adding that the 
encounter had saved the whole 
situation. Nor was he less 
appreciative in his public de- 
spatch of the 7th of September, 
speaking of him as “a com- 
mander of rare and unusual 
coolness, intrepidity and deter- 
mination.” So the old breach 
between the twain was to all 
appearance closed; and the 
pair worked cordially together 
through the battles of the 
Marne and Aisne, the desperate 
struggle about La Bassée and 
the first battle of Ypres. On 
Christmas Day, 1914, Smith- 
Dorrien lunched with Sir John 
French, who informed him that 
he had now troops enough to 
form two armies, of which 
the Second Army, which in- 
cluded. the old IInd Corps, 
was to be under his command. 
There could be no better proof 
that Smith-Dorrien enjoyed 
the confidence of his chief. 

And then suddenly, in Feb- 
ruary 1915, the old animosity 
of Sir John French broke out 
anew—Smith - Dorrien could 
never imagine why—and from 
that moment the Second Army 
could do nothing right. Every 
little. mishap, every German 
attack, every casualty list, and 
even every sick list in the IInd 
Corps was charged to the per- 
sonal fault of its commander. 
There was one unfortunate 
division which had been com- 
pounded of twelve regular 
battalions, brought together 
from all parts of the Em- 
pire, chiefly from India and 
hot. climates. They were 
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stationed about Winchester, 
and were kept under canvas on 
the hills so that they might 
be ready at a moment’s notice 
in case of invasion. The winter 
of 1914 was exceptionally wet ; 
the camp became a sea of mud ; 
and as a natural consequence 
the men went down by scores 
from sickness. The battalions 
were actually drawing on their 
reserves before they left Eng- 
land ; and it is difficult to see 
how full hospitals and empty 
ranks could afford greater 
security against invasion. In 
fact the next commander in 
charge of troops at Winchester 
flatly declined to have any- 
thing to do with the camp and 
insisted upon putting his men 
under cover in billets. 
However, the division which 
had lived in camp was sent to 
the front in January 1915, 
and, by the Commander-in- 
Chief’s order, was posted at 
St Eloi, a little to south-west of 
Ypres. St Eloi was described 
to me by an officer holding a 
high position at General Head- 
quarters as the very worst 
place in the whole line from 
Holland to Switzerland. It 
was @ simple marsh; the 
trenches, originally taken over 
from the French, were of bad 
construction and full of water ; 
they were completely com- 
manded by the German trenches 
over against them, which looked 
down into them; and the 
Germans were known to be in 
greater strength there than at 
any other point of the British 
line. The weather was per- 
fectly vile, and the men, already 
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weakened by exposure at Win- 
chester, sickened fast. Many 
had still boots of Indian make 
in which they had come home, 
and which were far inferior to 
those supplied in England. For 
all this the corps commander 
was held responsible. The 
officers in charge of the troops 
in the trenches, taking in the 
tactical situation at a glance, 
reported confidentially that 
they could not hope to hold 
the position against a serious 
attack and suggested the dig- 
ging of fresh trenches in a 
safe position a short distance 
in rear, in case of mishap. 
They were rebuked as croakers, 
and forbidden to do anything 
of the kind. As they had 
foreseen, the Germans, in March 
1915, did attack St Eloi and 
drove the British out. There 
was the usual counter-attack, 
which failed; and _ then 
the line was drawn back, as 
the croakers had advised, and 
the croakers themselves were 
sent about their business. It 
was @ trifling incident to which 
every army in every war could 
furnish many parallels in every 
detail. But it gave Sir John 
French an opportunity, which 
he did not miss, for heaping 
vituperation upon Smith-Dor- 
rien. There was a superstition 
about yielding ground, even 
unfavourable ground which was 
much better left to the enemy. 
The most flagrant instance of 
this was the famous Ypres 
salient, which was contracted 
perforce under the stress of the 
German gas attack in April. 
Smith-Dorrien was in charge of 


this, the worst part of the 
British line; and General Bal- 
lard, in his life of Kitchener, 
hints that it was as the scape- 
goat for this reverse that he 
was sent home. In another 
passage he expresses the con- 
viction that it was Smith- 
Dorrien’s unwillingness to fling 
his infantry against an un- 
broken line of machine-guns 
which brought him into dis- 
favour. But the cause, what- 
ever it may have been, lay 
deeper than this. In any case 
Sir John French practically 
parcelled off the Second Army 
among Smith-Dorrien’s  sub- 
ordinates, and compelled Smith- 
Dorrien, alike in the public 
interest and for his own dignity 
and self-respect, to resign his 
command. In May 1915 ac- 
cordingly he returned home. 
But, the reader may argue, 
is it necessary to assume that 
there was unreasonable hostility 
of Sir John French towards 
Smith-Dorrien? May not 
Smith-Dorrien have been really 
unfit for his place, and Sir 
John French right to get rid 
of him? Unfortunately Lord 
French (to use his later title) 
allows us to entertain no doubt 
upon the point, through the 
publication in 1919 of his book 
‘1914.’ At the time of its 
appearance I was engaged upon 
the official history of the war, 
and I remember rushing eagerly 
to the book in the confident 
hope that it would clear up 
divers obscurities. After a very 
short perusal I fell back aghast, 
saying, “The man must be 
mad.” Its chief object seems 
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to have been @ malignant 
attack upon Smith-Dorrien, but 
the malignity. (I am sorry to 
use strong words about a dead 
man who had done good service 
as a soldier before 1914), though 
conspicuous enough, was out- 
done by its clumsiness and 
stupidity. Without withdraw- 
ing his public despatch of the 
7th of September 1914, he 
laboured to show that Smith- 
Dorrien had done nothing right 
from the very beginning, and 
had been especially wrong at 
Le Cateau. He made the 
wildest statements, which could 
be refuted by a@ glance at official 
documents ; he uttered down- 
right falsehoods, which could 
have been proved to be such 
by living witnesses; and he 
was so eager in defamation 
that not unfrequently he con- 
tradicted himself. One pro- 
minent feature was the praise 
which, in 1919, he gave to 
General Sordet for his work at 
Le Cateau, though, to Smith- 
Dorrien’s great distress, he had 
omitted to do so in his public 
despatch of the 7th of Septem- 
ber 1914. But he only gave 
credit to Sordet in order to 
discredit Smith-Dorrien. I 
have read, I think, most of 
the books written by English 
military men from the sixteenth 
century to 1913, including many 
by officers with a grievance and 
by ill-conditioned grumbling 
privates; but never have I 
encountered such a lamentable 
work as Lord French’s ‘ 1914.’ 
The most charitable view is 
that it is the work of a 
monomaniac. 
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Smith-Dorrien asked leave to 
publish a refutation, which was 
refused to him, no doubt rightly 
in the public interest. But he 
was allowed to send a state- 
ment to the Army Council, a 
copy of which is in the British 
Museum, to be revealed only 
after the lapse of years. Had 
he been in a position to bring 
a civil action against Lord 
French for libel, he could cer- 
tainly have obtained enormous 
damages, and Lord French 
would never have been able to 
show himself again. But Smith- 
Dorrien was too upright a man 
and had far too fine a sense of 
discipline to enter into any 
controversy. A soldier must 
obey orders, and he obeyed 
without question or complaint. 
Even in his autobiography he 
is always modest and restrained, 
confining himself to bare facts 
from which the reader may 
draw his own conclusions, but 
never pointing them against 
an adversary. He knew his 
duty as an officer and a gentle- 
man, and it never occurred to 
him to depart from it. What 
really did wound him was that 
Lord French, in his zeal to 
belittle Smith-Dorrien, belittled 
and disparaged also the heroic 
work of his troops; and this 
cut both him and them to the 
quick. Not very long after 
Smith-Dorrien’s resignation 
Lord French was, for quite 
sufficient reasons, recalled from 
the command-in-chief. Such 
recall had been overdue since 
September 1914. ; 

Immediately upon his return 
home Smith-Dorrien received 
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from Lord Kitchener the offer 
of the post of Inspector-General 
in the United Kingdom with 
salary of £4000 a year; but 
@ month later he was informed 
that the Prime Minister did 
not approve. It seems that 
the recall of Sir John French 
had already been decided on 
and that the post was needed 
for him; but, in substitution, 
Smith - Dorrien accepted the 
command of the First Army 
for Home Defence. This gave 
him a few pleasant months 
at Cambridge, until in Novem- 
ber he was asked to take 
charge of the expedition against 
German East Africa. He con- 
serited, but had a desperate 
struggle with Kitchener, who 
did not approve of the enter- 
prise, to extort all that he 
thought necessary for a swift 
and decisive campaign. Smith- 
Dorrien had no idea of repeat- 
ing the experience of Sir Ian 
Hamilton at Gallipoli, and in- 
sisted that it was more im- 
portant to perfect all prepara- 
tions to the very last detail 
and make a swift end of 
matters, than to enter upon 
operations at haphazard and 
prolong them indefinitely. 
Upon this principle he framed 
his plans, and sailed for his 
destination by way of Cape- 
town, but nearly died of pneu- 
monia almost immediately after 
starting. He was better by 
the time he reached Capetown, 
and was engaged in discussion 
with the Union Government 
at Pretoria, which desired for 
political reasons to alter his 
plans, when he became worse, 
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and in February was obliged 
to resign his command and 
return home. General Smuts, 
who succeeded him, accepted 
the views of the Government 
at Pretoria; and the war in 
East Africa was still in progress 
when the Armistice came in 
1918. 

Having no employment, 
Smith-Dorrien, upon his re- 
covery, devoted himself to the 
provision of bags to hold the 
possessions of soldiers when in 
hospital ; great difficulties hay- 
ing been found in preserving 
the contents of their pockets 
when they exchanged uniform 
for hospital clothing. The idea 
had been started by Lady 
Smith-Dorrien, and no work 
could have been more con- 
genial to him than that which 
would help both his wife and 
the men at the front. With 
this humble occupation one 
of the best officers in the 
Army busied himself, in de- 
fault of better, contentedly 
and strenuously until Septem- 
ber 1918, recovering meanwhile 
from the desperate illness that 
had attacked him on his voy- 
age to the Cape. Then, taking 
up the last appointment which 
he was to enjoy, he went as 
Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief to Gibraltar. 

Here he was kind enough 
to invite me to visit him, and 
I found him intensely happy. 
I never saw a house with 
fewer books in it than Govern- 
ment House at Gibraltar in 
his time, and anyone would 
have supposed that he gave 
no thought but to games and 
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racing and hunting. Certainly 
the youth and activity of his 
figure would have favoured 
such an assumption. But he 
knew the Rock and its history 
intimately, and was careful of 
its relics of bygone days. He 
showed: me two raised tombs 
which had been threatened 
with destruction, but which 
he had carefully removed to 
a safe place; and he rejoiced 
when I told him that one 
must certainly be that of Sir 
Robert Boyd, Eliott’s second- 
in-command during the fam- 
ous siege of 1779-1783, who 
had left instructions in his 
will that his body should be 
buried in the King’s Bastion. 
I wish that the like spirit of 
reverence had prevailed in 
Malta, where I had some diffi- 
culty in finding the tomb of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. In 
his quiet way he also effected 
some useful reforms at Gib- 
raltar for the benefit of the 
private soldier; and he modi- 
fied military rule at the Rock 
for the first time by instituting 
an elected council to advise 
the Governor upon civil matters. 
He had time also to take 
great delight in his garden, 
which had a peculiar charm, 
being the convent garden at- 
tached to the convent which 
is now called Government 
House; and he was amused 
to learn that what is now 
called Covent Garden must 
originally have been much 
such another. But, indeed, he 
was better read and better 
informed than the ordinary 
visitor would have imagined, 
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and was interested in every- 
thing. 

He was most hospitable ; 
he and Lady Smith-Dorrien 
shone as host and hostess, and 
he particularly enjoyed the 
visits of the Fleet. The Mediter- 
ranean Squadron came in while 
I was at Gibraltar, and of 
course he gave them a ball. 
It was very pleasant to see the 
General vying with the Admiral 
to secure partners for the mid- 
shipmen. Both loved boys, 
and Smith-Dorrien in his secret 
heart had a strong fellow- 
feeling with scapegraces. In 
fact he treated his post at 
Gibraltar as a very pleasant 
close to a long and arduous 
military career, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed it. No 
one would have dreamed that 
this cheerful and genial man, 
so youthful in manners and 
appearance, was one with a 
very real grievance, such @ 
grievance as would have soured 
the heart and embittered the 
life of nine men out of ten. 
But littleness was not to be 
found in Horace Smith-Dorrien. 

One grave fault he had, of 
which I had heard much and 
was myself to witness an ex- 
ample. He was subject to 
very violent outbursts of tem- 
per. One day during the King’s 
visit to Delhi I was driving 
back to the King’s camp after 
some function or another with 
Smith-Dorrien and one or two 
others in a closed motor, all 
of us, of course, in uniform. 
On the way we overtook a 
squadron of dragoons trotting 
gently back to their own place, 
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and just as we overhauled the 
tail of the column the head 
wheeled to the left, blocking 
our road and bringing our 
motor to a standstill. Horace 
became restive at once. Surely, 
I thought, he is not going to 
make a scene. The whole 
place is humming with motors, 
full of magnates of every 
description and travelling in all 
directions. If an officer is to 
be looking out for all of them 
he will never get his men 
back to camp. But no! Ina 
moment Horace’s head was 
out of the window; and the 
question, ‘“‘Who commands 
that squadron?” rose at the 
third repetition to a formidable 
fortissimo. The unfortunate 
officer came round to the win- 
dow, explained and apologised, 
and after a few sentences of 
rapidly cooling wrath Horace 
dismissed him with a bland 
* All right.” It was a fire of 
straw, burned out in a minute, 
but regrettable because quite 
unnecessary. This extreme 
irritability was, I think, due 
mainly to physical causes, for 
he was subject to violent head- 
aches; but it was only irrita- 
bility. On the other hand, he 
could manifest extraordinary 
patience under physical dis- 
comfort. We began our voyage 
to India together in a heavy 
gale. I think that I never 
saw 80 much sea-sickness in any 
ship, not only among pas- 
sengers but also among officers 
and crew; and Horace was 
among the prostrate. Later, 
he told me that this was his 
twenty-sixth passage between 
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India and England, to say 
nothing of other voyages, and 
that he was always sea-sick 
and always miserable at sea. 
Yet he never complained nor 
showed the least ill-temper. 
I quote this small matter be- 
cause, if there be any excuse 
for peevishness, I think sea- 
sickness may be accepted as 
the most valid. As to any- 
thing deeper than irritability, 
it was not in his nature to be 
ungenerous, rancorous, froward, 
or vindictive; and he had a 
lively sense of the ridiculous. 

There was a scene during 
his stay at Gibraltar which 
revealed his character thor- 
oughly. He had adopted the 
two orphan daughters of his 
late chief, Sir Arthur Power, 
and made them a part of his 
family. One of them owned 
@ monkey, which was a de- 
lightful pet, but unfortunately 
had contracted some of the 
vices of its kind. In his study 
Horace kept a camp-bed to 
which he could retire without 
disturbing the house if kept 
at work late in the night. 
One day on entering this room 
he found absolute chaos. The 
floor was strewn with tom 
letters and papers, pens, pel- 
cils, sealing-wax, red tape and 
matches. Ink had been spilled 
all over the desk, and the 
ink-pot had vanished. Horace’s 
anger, not unnaturally, ex- 
ploded with fury. He cursed 
the monkey in tones that could 
be heard all over the house, 
and did not spare the monkey’s 
owner, who came down trem- 
bling to see what was the 
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matter. She gazed round the 
devastated room until her eyes 
reached the camp-bed, where 
they stopped spellbound. 
There lay the monkey, his 
mouth and whiskers stained 
blue-black, lying between the 
sheets, with his head buried 
in the pillows, fast asleep. 
On the floor at the foot of 
the bed was an empty whisky 
decanter. On the bed itself 
lay the empty ink-bottle, sur- 
rounded by a huge stain of 
drying ink. Clasped in the 
monkey’s right paw was Hor- 
ace’s own particular bottle of 
aspirin, the contents of which 
had been consumed to the 
very last tablet. Horace’s eye 
followed the girl’s to the bed, 
and she quaked before the 
outburst which she feared must 
inevitably come. He was 
quivering but speechless, and 
in @ moment he collapsed in 
uncontrollable laughter. The 
monkey was presently sen- 
tenced to banishment, but not 
another word was said as to 
the havoc which he had created 
in the room. 

After leaving Gibraltar I 
hardly saw him to the day 
of his tragical death, though 
I heard from him occasionally 
from Dinard, where, being very 
far from a rich man, he had 
settled down, to judge by his 
letters, quite happily. He pub- 
lished his reminiscences in 1925, 
but, though he must have 
intended them to be in some 
sort his vindication, he care- 
fully abstains, as I have said, 
from a controversial tone, even 
more from anything approach- 
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ing to acrimony. He had no 
literary gift, but he tells his 
story clearly, and the book 
will be of service to future 
historians. Above all, he avoids 
any hint that he had suffered 
ill-usage. On the contrary, he 
insists that he was an exceed- 
ingly lucky man. It is the 
work of an able officer and a 
straightforward and honourable 
gentleman. 

And yet, as it seems to me, 
his good service in the German 
war is still very imperfectly 
appreciated. Conceive of his 
position when he first landed 
in France. The French had 
played straight into the hands 
of the Germans, who were 
rapidly progressing with their 
great enveloping movement 
from the north-west in over- 
whelming foree. Sir John 
French, ignorant through no 
fault of his own of what was 
going forward, was cheerfully 
contemplating an offensive ad- 
vance. Suddenly he realised 
that he stood in deadly peril ; 
and therewith he seems to 
have lost his nerve. He hesi- 
tated long before he would 
give any orders at all, and 
even then would not give them 
in writing, throwing all details 
upon his Corps Commanders. 
Upon Smith-Dorrien, who held 
the western end of the line, 
fell the brunt of the German 
pressure upon his front and 
western flank, and the duty of 
covering the retreat of the 
Ist Corps. He received no 
helpfrom General Headquarters, 
and it was only through his 
persistence that the British 
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Army received its directions 
to retire, as a whole, to the 
Le Oateau position on the 
25th of August. On that day 
some trifling German detach- 
ment ran against the Ist 
Corps at Landrecies, and Sir 
John French seems at once 
to have given up the Ist 
Corps for lost. He withdrew 
his headquarters from Le 
Cateau to St Quentin, and 
urged Smith-Dorrien to con- 
tinue his retreat. Finding this 
to be impossible, Smith-Dorrien 
decided to stand, assuming, 
by the consent of their generals, 
command also of the Cavalry 
Division and the 4th Division. 
It was he who took the vital 
decision and the whole of the 
responsibility, with a cheerful- 
ness and confidence which was 
theamazement of General Head- 
quarters. Therewith Sir John 
French apparently gave up 
the IInd Corps also for lost, 
and, without waiting to learn 
the issue of the action, fied 
away to Noyon. Thither Smith- 
Dorrien, who had hardly slept 
for four days and nights, had 
to follow him, rout him out 
of bed, and make his report, 
only to be told that he was 
wrong to be cheerful and con- 
fident because he had accom- 
plished a most dangerous task 
with brilliant success, and that 
he ought to be depressed and 
despondent. On the 27th, so 
as to ensure depression and 
despondency, Sir John French 
issued his “ sauve qui peut” 
order for the destruction of all 
baggage, and gave the French 
attaché at General Headquar- 
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ters to understand that the 
British Army had been routed. 

Upon the face of these in- 
contestable facts, can it be 
questioned that it was Smith- 
Dorrien who saved the whole 
situation? General Joffre at 
once, and Sir John French, 
when he had recovered from 
his panic, were fain to admit 
it. Sir Douglas Haig did all 
that was to be expected from 
a good and able commander, 
but he was not pressed as was 
Smith - Dorrien, who, indeed, 
took the bulk of the weight 
off him. The decisive action 
of the war was the battle of 
the Marne, and without the 
British Army that battle could 
not have been fought .and won. 
It was thanks to the coolness, 
skill and daring of Smith- 
Dorrien that the British Ex- 
peditionary Force was there to 
take part in it. “I tried very 
hard to outflank them,” wrote 
von Kluck later, in a very 
generous tribute to his former 
enemies, “‘ but I could not do 
so. If I had succeeded the war 
would have been won.” It was 
owing to Smith-Dorrien that 
he failed. The operations of 
the British in the first weeks 
of the war were so trifling in 
scale in comparison with those 
of later years that they are 
overlooked. But they were of 
transcendent importance. 

It is said, and my own life’s 
experience confirms the saying, 
that as a rule a man’s good 
luck and bad luck in life tend 
to neutralise each other; and 
this is true of Smith-Dorrien. 
He was very fortunate to escape 
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with his life from his first 
action, and thereafter his rise 
was rapid, for he had many 
opportunities and seized them 
promptly. During the first 
months of the German war his 
luck stuck to him, and his 
admirable service reconciled to 
him for a time a bitter and 
formidable enemy. But after 
February 1915 his luck deserted 
him. The hostility of his old 
adversary was revived, and 
though he had to deal with 
most difficult and critical events 
while in command of the Second 
Army, he found that, do what 
he would, his army could do 
nothing right. He accepted 
his fate. Lord Kitchener, fully 
alive to his merit, gave him 
command of the East African 
expedition, but desperate ill- 
ness bereft him of his chance 
in that direction and brought 
his military career to an end. 
His luck was exhausted. 

But for the extreme rancour 
which, quite innocently and 
unconsciously, he had aroused 
in the Commander-in-Chief, he 
might—one may say he should 
—have risen much higher. Pos- 
sibly he might have succeeded 
to the chief command on the 
western front. Certainly in 
those most critical days. of 
August 1914, he had proved 
himself infinitely better quali- 
fied for the post than Sir 
John French. In any case he 
would have had an army there 
or in Palestine or in Meso- 
potamia. Then in all proba- 
bility he would have closed 
his career with a field-marshal’s 
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baton, a peerage and a grant 
from Parliament, no small 
object to a poor man. As it 
was he received no promotion 
and no reward but the G.C.M.G. 
In fact he was unhandsomely 
treated ; and yet I know not 
that anyone, excepting his arch- 
enemy, can be blamed for it. 
Politicians are rightly shy of 
intervening in the quarrels of 
soldiers. They find it safer to 
jump upon the man who is 
down. That man in this case 
happened to be Smith-Dorrien, 
who, being a good soldier and a 
great gentleman, took the buffet 
with a smile. He knew that 
he had done his duty, which 
was all that signified to him. 
It is too late to render him the 
bare justice which was due to 
him as a living man; but we 
may at least render due honour 
to his transcendent service now 
that he is gone. For he was 
not only a fine officer, but 
a splendidly straight man. 
I picture to myself that, when 
he entered the Elysian fields, 
he was welcomed by those two 
great and noble soldiers, Ralph 
Abercromby and John Moore ; 
and, though he died not, as 
they did, on the battlefield, 
it is in company with their 
memories that his memory 
should live. Simple, straight- 
forward, honest, devoted to 
their men, loyal servants of the 
State, each one of the three 
would have rejected a thousand 
honours and died a thousand 
deaths rather than prove untrue 
to himself or be guilty of one 


mean thing. 
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SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY BR. 8S. GARNETT. 


XIil. 


CAPTAIN ‘ RUM’ PUNCHEON’S 
JOURNALS. 


In my mind’s eye I can see 
him still (after some fifty- 
seven years)—the jolly, thick- 
set, very broad-chested old 
fellow, with his large purply 
cheeks, tangled mass of grey 
hair and beard, piercing blue 
eyes, and always in habiliments 
of thick blue cloth. 

He was fond of presenting 
himself, smelling of rum and 
very strong cigars, just after 
supper was over on Sunday 
evenings at my father’s house. 
My mother always said the 
same thing, ‘‘ Won’t you take 
a glass of sherry, Captain Pun- 
cheon?” Now my father’s 
brand of sherry—where he pro- 
cured it was a mystery—had 
the unmistakable flavour of 
fusel oil. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the ‘ Captain’ 
—as we called him (he was, we 
children considered, exactly like 
the ‘Captain Oakham’ of the 
round card game named ‘ The 
Family Coach’ which we were 
so fond of playing)—it is not 
then surprising, I say, that the 
glass of sherry was declined. 
The Captain, in fact, invariably 
replied, “Sherry, ma’am; a 
single drop of that sherry would 
kill me, but thank ye all the 
same.” Then he would heave 


himself up a trifle in the large 
arm-chair covered in green 
velvet in which my father had 
placed him, and asking “ What 
mischief, ma’am, have these 
children been up to lately?” 
draw from his pocket a vol- 
uminous bandanna handker- 
chief. This being unfolded, he 
would produce a pineapple or 
a bunch of bananas, which he 
would slice for us children with 
a jack-knife, the while he told 
us his tale of Yhemina. 
Yhemina (I never knew how 
her name was spelt) was a 
lovely young savage—a native 
of the Marquesas—whom one 
morning, on mounting to the 
top of his ship’s mast, he descried 
paddling her own canoe in the 
far distance on the sea’s blue 
mirror. With his glass, he 
made out that she was much ex- 
hausted, for, after paddling for 
a bit, she would give up and sit 
motionless with her head bowed. 
Then, wearily, she would paddle 
again. Suddenly, raising her 
head, she sighted the ship. Its 
surprising appearance renewed 
her strength: she turned the 
canoe and paddled it away! 
She paddled away—away, but 
within ten minutes the Captain 
was after her in a boat pulled 
by four lusty seamen. Easily 
they overhauled the canoe, but 
what the Captain wanted was 
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the girl. She, when nearly 
reached, leapt into the water. 
Like a fish did she swim, and 
so each time the boat neared 
her with the Captain hanging 
over the gunwale, she dived. 
At last, greatly incensed, the 
Captain threw off his clothes 
and went in after her. It was 
a foolish thing to have done, 
he soon found, for the water 
was stiff with sharks. A mon- 
ster rushed at and was about, 
no doubt, either to swallow the 
Captain whole, or, at least, to 
bite him in halves, when the 
girl appeared at his side. By 
splashing and shouting she 
frightened off the shark. Then, 
completely exhausted by her 
great last effort, she floated 
motionless, and so allowed her- 
self to be drawn with the 
Captain into the boat. 
At this point in his narra- 
tion we children always jumped 
up and down on the floor, call- 
ing, “ What happened next, 
Captain Puncheon ? What hap- 
pened next?” But we never 
heard! Bed-time, so our mother 
said, had arrived. We were 
forcibly withdrawn from the 
Captain (not before he had 
kissed us all) and despatched 
to the night nursery. There, 
the application of a large quan- 
tity of very hot water and a 
superfluity (as we then con- 
sidered) of Brown Windsor soap 
was supposed by Chapple (our 
nurse) to be indispensable before 
we were tucked away for the 
night. If, by chance, we could 
not sleep, we heard the Captain’s 
voice downstairs roaring like an 
angry sea on a pebbly beach. 
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Well, some years passed—the 
Captain died (at the age of 
ninety-six), and one day soon 
afterwards appeared at our 
house his niece, Mrs Ruth 
Harbottle. She came, she told 
my father, to consult him as to 
what she should do with her 
uncle’s Journals, which she had 
found (together with a tele- 
scope, an old watch, the lock 
of a gun, a brandy bottle of 
curious shape, a smoked human 
head, a dried bird, various 
shells, a tin box full of seed 
pearls and a good deal of human 
hair) in his old sea-chest, which 
he had stored away in the 
cellar of his ancient abode at 
North Side, Clapham Common. 
The Journals, she stated, were 
contained in five or six books 
in parchment covers (much 
stained) with metal clasps, and 
were wondrously embellished 
in numerous places with 
sketches of ships, scenery and 
females. 

Mrs Harbottle was the widow 
of a seaman (I think a naval 
officer), and she averred the 
Journals to be full of very 
interesting events and details 
which assuredly ought to be 
made known to the reading 
public ; but that, on the other 
hand, they also contained a very, 
very great deal more which, 
in her opinion, was totally 
unfit for it. My father pressed 
her to bring him the books 
containing the Journals, so that 
he might judge of the matter 
for himself; but all he could 
get her to say was that she 
would copy out ‘some of it’ 
and bring him that ‘some.’ I 
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remember my father remarking 
to her, “ From all I can gather, 
it would appear that you have 
most interesting material for 
@ series of papers for ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.’ ”’ 

Time passed. We lost touch 
with Mrs Ruth Harbottle, and 
I entirely forgot all about her 
uncle’s Journals. Then one 
Sunday evening appeared Mr 
Samuel Williamson. He made 
many abject apologies for call- 
ing on the Sabbath, but said, 
in extenuation, that he had 
been to a religious meeting in 
our immediate neighbourhood. 
He wore a large, red, knitted 
comforter, and had goloshes 
drawn over portions of his 
large shoes. He gave each of 
us children a different tract, 
of which he said he was the 
author. I heard my father 
judiciously observing to him, 
“I much doubt the expediency 
of treating Captain Puncheon’s 
Journals in the way you pro- 
pose doing; but it must be 
borne in mind that you have 
read them, and that I have 
not had that advantage.” 

At intervals Mr Samuel Wil- 
liamson continued to call, and 
it was not very long before we 
became also well acquainted 
with his wife and numerous 
offspring, all of whom resembled 
him and his predilections in 
attire to a remarkable degree, 
even wearing red comforters 
and goloshes. 

Years later still, happening 
to be conversing after dinner 
with Y——, a publisher, he 
said to me, “ To-day a most 
interesting offer has come along. 
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It is from a man named Samuel 
Williamson, and he says that 
having inherited from a Mrs 
Harbottle the Journals of her 
uncle—a certain Captain 
Tobias Puncheon—containing 
most interesting and even won- 
derful. things—some of which 
he describes—he has edited 
them for publication. But the 
worst of it is that, from what 
he himself says, he seems to 
want to publish just what we 
should like to omit, and to 
omit just what we should wish 
to have for publication. You 
are acquainted with so many 
people that you may possibly 
know the wretched man.” 

“I do know him,”’ said I. 

** What kind of fellow is he ?” 

“He is a good man, an 
excellent man even, for he 
possesses all the virtues. He is 
a husband and father, a strict 
Sabbatarian, an abstainer and 
non-smoker, and, I believe, a 
regular attendant at Church 
convocation. He has written 
or edited several works, in- 
cluding an edition of Watts’ 
Hymns, which are estimable— 
in intention. In brief, he is a 
most worthy man, as I began 
by saying, but perhaps the 
worst possible of all selections 
for editing the Journals of 
Captain Puncheon.”’ 

** But you don’t know them.” 

‘I have never seen them, 
but I have heard of them, and 
have also heard part of a yarn 
from the Captain himself.” (I 
then told him all I have told 
you.) 

Y¥—— groaned and refilled 
our glasses. 
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“Is this Mr Samuel William- 
son corruptible?” he asked 
me. 
** Most certainly he is not.” 

“Money would not appeal to 
him ? ” 

“Not to induce him to do 
or permit to be done anything 
which he would consider im- 
proper or outré.”’ 

Y—— groaned again, more 
deeply than before. 

“Ts he related to the Cap- 
tain?’ he asked, after some 
thought. 

“There is a distant con- 
nection by marriage.” 

“Have you any influence 
with him?” 

“None whatsoever. You had 
better ask him to send you 
the Journals for your con- 
sideration. Then, do what you 
can with him.” 

“Twill. Let us hope for the 
best.” 

More time passed. One day 
Mr Williamson called to see me. 
In the course of our conversa- 
tion I managed to say, “‘ Are 
you doing any literary work 
now?” He replied, “No. I 
spent several years over a 
book—editing it—a wearisome 
and in some respects hateful 
task—to find, when at length 
I had finished it, that no one 
would publish—except at my 
Own expense.” 

“ That’s odd ! 
book ? ” 

“The Journals of that atro- 
cious scoundrel, a connection of 
my wife’s family, who was 
known as ‘Captain’ Tobias Pun- 
vheon and familiarly known as 
‘Rum’ Puncheon.”’ 


What is the 
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* But why edit the Journals 
of such an individual ? ”’ 

“Qh, they include many most 
interesting details connected 
with religion and commerce.” 

** Religion and commerce ¢ ” 

“Yes. At one time, in his 
early days, he was a missionary, 
but he fell grievously, most 
grievously, away ; later he was 
a trader. The details about the 
mission, and afterwards about 
trade, are of really extra- 
ordinary interest.” 

* Then—— ? ” 

** But his adventures, as most 
fully (I ought to say foully) 
described by him, were most 
scandalous—he had some fifteen 
wives and scores of very tem- 
porary ‘mistresses —atrocious ! 
But all his early life as a 
missionary—as also all the in- © 
numerable details of his com- 
mercial career—I have care- 
fully preserved, expanding them 
with exhaustive notes and 
comments, made with the 
assistance of secretaries to mis- 
sions and much study in the 
British Museum reading-room, 
the Guildhall Library and the 
Chamber of Commerce, with 
considerable assistance, also, 
from various consuls, consular 
agents and shipowners—not to 
mention the Royal Geographical 
Society.” 

“So that——-?” 

“I have ample for three 
‘library ’ volumes of about 500 


“TI have sent the manu- 
seript, all in my own hand- 
writing, to every at all possible 
publisher in the United King- 
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dom, and, as I have said, all 
have refused it.’’ 

“Did you send it to Y—— 
& Co.? They specialise rather 
in travels.” 

“Yes, at their request, I 
sent them the original Journals. 
What do you think the 
scoundrels proposed doing ? ” 

* I can’t say.” 

“To publish them as they 
stood—not only so, Mr Garnett, 
but to reproduce the illustra- 
tions in facsimile. They tried 
actually to bribe me by the 
offer of a large sum of money.” 

“ Shocking ! But what 
illustrations ? ” 

“Why, the illustrations— 
Captain Puncheon’s improper 
sketches, that is to say—of 
his fifteen wives and his 


‘mistresses.’ ” 
** And you declined ? ” 


** Absolutely.” 

** And the Journals ? ” 

“TI burned them, my dear 
Mr Garnett, for it was not safe 
to keep them, having regard to 
what Y—— & Co. wrote to me, 
and the possibility of eventu- 
alities. When you next come 
to see me I will show you the 
Journals’ covers.” 

I called on Mr Williamson, 
and I saw, not without emo- 
tion, the empty covers and 
metal clasps. I saw, also, the 
backs of some six or seven 
thousand volumes. 

Much later on, when at a 
certain West End Club one 
evening, I saw my old acquaint- 
ance Y———,, the publisher. He 
was sitting in a dejected atti- 
tude on a sofa across the room. 
His hair was snow white and 
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his face somewhat purple. [| 
went over and presently took 
the seat beside him that he 
indicated to me. We conversed 
about the sorrows suffered by 
publishers. 

Suddenly he said, “‘ Apropos, 
did you see the death of that 
old scoundrel Williamson ? ” 

“IT was not present at the 
event,” I replied, “‘ but I did 
see an announcement of it.” 

“* Well,’”’ Y—— went on, “I 
am most anxiously waiting for 
the sale of his extensive library 
to take place.” 

ce Why 9 39 

“Because I hope to buy 
Captain Puncheon’s Journals 
at it.” 

“* Alas! that hope cannot be 
realised.” 

“Not? Why not?” 

“Mr Williamson burned the 
Journals, not only in the fire 
of his conscience, but in that 
of his study grate.” 

Y—— sprang to his feet 
with a blazing face and his 
mouth wide open. 

A grave elderly servant, who 
was passing, paused. 

** Yes, George,” said Y—, 
“instantly bring two large 
glasses of ‘ Bristol milk.’ ” 

“Old George,” continued he, 
as he sank down again, “ has 
saved you and the member 
generally from the pain of 
hearing some strong expres- 
sions, some very strong expres- 
sions, from me. But are you 
dead certain of what you say? 
Can it possibly be that the pre 
cious Journals are no longer in 
existence ? ” 

“ Unfortunately they are not, 
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for Mr Williamson himself told 
me that it was having regard 
to the offer made by you to 
publish the integral text that 
he, to prevent such a shocking 
eventuality, had burned them. 
In fact, I have seen the parch- 
ment covers of the MS. books 
with metal clasps, which would 
not burn.” 

Y—— then, most solemnly, 
with his hand laid on the region 
of his heart, said, ““My dear 
Garnett, as to where that scoun- 
drel, your friend Samuel Wil- 
liamson, has gone there can be 
no doubt. Those Journals of 
the truly excellent Captain Pun- 
cheon constituted a gem, a 
jewel, a pearl—in-es-tim-able ! 
Rousseau’s ‘Confessions,’ Pepys’ 
‘Diary ’ (in extenso) are feeble 
in comparison, as also Hickey. 
I tell you, those Journals were 
the frankest and most delicious 
human document ever written 
by the hand of a master— 
unique—on my honour and con- 
science as a publisher I declare 
UNIQUE.” 

“And the drawings of the 
“master’s ’ wives and the other 
—hem!— females?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Well, I thought of a limited, 
a strictly limited, edition of 
a hundred copies at twenty 
guineas, the special feature of 
which was to be those entranc- 
ing drawings on ‘Chine rose,’ 
said Y——. Then, sighing 
. deeply, he added, “But drink 
up your milk.” 

Y—— drank his last glass 
on earth a few years since. 

A great disappointment, it 
was said, had shortened his life. 
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One afternoon a few years 
ago returning to the old house 
from lunch, I brushed by some 
painters at work in the hall. 
Then, in my own room opening 
from it, I saw lying on the 
blotting-pad a letter addressed 
to my late partner. As he had 


been dead for a decade I much 


wondered who had written to 
him, and opened the envelope 
at once. What I read was as 
follows :— 


‘* Wednesday Night. 


“My DrEsR Sm, — Having 
deeply thought over the subject 
of my conversation with you of 
Wednesday, I have come to 
the conclusion that you were 
right in the advice you gave me. 
And so I have decided freely to 
forgive Roger and to continue 
my affectionate relations with 
him. There is a very great 
deal in what you said to me: 
that I am too reserved and too 
easily offended—the result, no 
doubt, of my upbringing and 
Quaker descent; I have to 
remember also that Roger is 
by nature both impulsive and 
passionate. I wish him to 
know that I consulted you, so 
I am enclosing my letter to him, 
which please send on at once, 
with a few lines from yourself, 
by an early post. I shall 
eagerly await his visit. I must 
not close without offering you 
my heartfelt thanks for your 
great patience and kindness, 
as also for your advice given 
me ever since my Mother 
died. 
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“IT am, my dear sir, yours 
truly, 


‘ce 9 


With the letter was enclosed 
the following in a small oblong 
envelope :— 


“* Wednesday Night. 

“My Denar Rocer,—I am 
most sorry that I parted from 
you in anger, for, having re- 
flected deeply, I realise that 
you were justified in assuring 
me you had not meant to wound 
my feelings. But, my dear, you 
did wound them horribly. 
When you kissed me against 
my will, I could not bear it. 
My dear, I must be respected— 
@ woman must be—and though 
since you declared yourself you 
are most dear to me, you must 
understand that. I must be 
able to feel that I can trust 
you. You perhaps do not 
know how a woman feels—she 
can only give when she is 
respected. I see now that the 
circumstance of our being 
together in the garden over- 
came you suddenly: there was 
no intention to wound me, so 
you have the fullest forgiveness 
that I can offer you; indeed, 
I feel much in the wrong for 
being, as you will think, too 
easily wounded. Well now all 
is explained, my dear, so let 
us meet. In honesty to you, I 
send this through Mr D—— 
because it was he who enabled 
me to understand. Had my 
mother been alive, it would, 
of course, have been to her 
that I should have taken my 
trouble: 
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“ Roger, my dear one, you 
can come to me at once, 
Your own 

** GRACE.” 


Taking up the envelope, I 
deciphered the date on the 
postmark. The year was 1874, 
I rang my bell, and a clerk 
came in. ‘“‘ Where did this 
letter come from?” I asked 
him. “I don’t know, sir,” 
replied he. A possibility struck 
me. I went into the hall, and 
showing the envelope to one of 
the painters, said, “Do you 
know anything about this?” 
“Yes, sir; I picked it up 
twenty minutes ago and put 
it on your table.” ‘“‘ But where 
did you pick it up?” “On 
the mat—just there.” I walked 
towards the mat. ‘‘ Where is 
the letter-box ? ’” was my next 
question. ‘“‘It has been taken 
round to our place to be re- 
painted.” “You unscrewed 
it?’ “Yes, of course, we 
had to do that to get it off 
the door.” ‘ Yes, and then 
you noticed the letter ? ”’ “ Yes, 
sir, just under where the box 
was.” “Did you see it fall?” 
“No, sir; it’s a big long 
heavy iron box. I handed it to 
my mate, and when I turned 
round to the door, curious like 
to see what paint was on it 
where the box had been, my 
eye fell on the letter.” “‘ What 
is youridea aboutit ?” “ Well, . 
sir, I have no doubt at all 
there was a space caused by 
the door shrinking between it 
and the box plate. In fact, I 
said to my mate that the letter 
must have been put through 
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the slit in the door just so as 
to make it slide down into the 
space—just a tiddley trifle more 
push with the postman’s hand 
and it would have gone into 
the box. Is it an old letter, 
sir?” ‘“‘ Yes, it is dated 1874, 
over fifty years ago.” 

I returned to my room and 
re-read the letter and its en- 
closure. I felt very unhappy. 

At last I sent for our oldest 
clerk—the cashier—whom, in 
another history, I have called 
Bill. 

He came in. 

“ Bill,” I said, ‘‘ look at this 
envelope. Do you recognise 
the beautiful writing ? ” 

He stared at it. 

“Yes, I do,” he answered ; 
and he continued, “‘I thought 
all her letters ’ad been destroyed 
years ago.” 

“Who was she ? ” 

“ Miss Grace.” 

“ Oh, not a married lady ? ” 

“* No, sir, she never married.” 

“Was she ever engaged ? ”’ 

“No, but she ’ad a lover.” 

‘ce Who 9 9 


“Why, Mr Roger, Lord 
——’s son.” 

“Why didn’t they marry ? ” 

Bill sighed. 


“ Sit down,” I told him. 

He sat down, and then said, 
“There was a bit of a quarrel.” 

“What about ? ” 

“Well, sir, it’s a long time 
back, over fifty years I should 
say, but Miss Grace came here 
one day for advice, and I 
believe she complained of Mr 
Roger.” 

“ Well?” 

“The senior partnergtold her 
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she was wrong about it, and 
advised her to think it over, 
and, if she could, to write to 
him.” 

“ And did she ? ” 

“Well, she said she did, sir, 
but the letter was lost in the 
post.” 

ce Oh ! 99 

“Yes, and Mr Roger, being 
down’earted, went to sea. He 
was just such a one as there 
was no ’olding. He flung off, 
without a word to his father, 
and went to sea.” 

** About what was his age ? ” 

“Well, he wasn’t more than 
twenty-two. I remember his 
coming of age well. His mother, 
her ladyship, was alive then, 
and she ’ad a big party for him 
in Bryanston Square, and 
another down in Surrey which 
the tenants came to.” 

“And the lady—how old 
was she then?” 

“Miss Grace? She would 
be about twenty. You know 
there was some distant-like 
relationship between the. two 
families, and it was that way, 
I suppose, the senior partner 
knew them both—I mean ‘is 
lordship and Miss Grace,” 

“IT understand. Can you 
tell me what happened after 
Mr Roger had gone to sea? ” 

““T can. One morning there 


' was a ’ammering on the front 


door. In those days there was 
a pulley to it and a ’andle in 
the outer office, and when there 
was a knock or a ring the boy 
just pulled the ’andle and the 
door opened by itself, as it 
were.” 
6c Go on,”’ 
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“Well, when the boy ’eard 
the ’ammering, he pulled the 
’andle.” 

** And then ? ” 

“The door opened, and his 
lordship (Mr Roger’s father) 
came in. A few times before, 
for a joke like, he rode up 
the front-door steps on his 
’orse. When he done that and 
came along the hall to your 
door there, he ’ammered on it 
with his whip ’andle, and the 
senior partner got up and 
opened it, and there was the 
’orse’s head looking at him. 
His lordship then shouted out, 
‘’Old my ’orse, someone,’ and 
the boy came out and took 
old. Then his lordship would 
come down off it, and go into 
the room. But this time, 
the one I’m now telling you 
about, he had no ’orse, for 
he walked in at your door 
there.” 

ce Well ? 99 

“A bit later that Miss Edith 
Wiles called, and was so im- 
patient to see the senior partner 
that, at last, I went into the 
room. There was his lordship 
and the senior partner crying 
together, sir. They never 
noticed me, so I stole out 
again, and Mr Tilly saw Miss 
Wiles.” 

“Do you know what they 
were crying about?” 

“I do, sir. His lordship had 
brought the news that Mr 
Roger had been drowned in 
the Channel. Yes, drowned. 
I must tell you that there was 
a collision in a bad fog with a 
steamer, and Mr Roger’s ship 
went down. All but him was 
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saved. It had been said to his 
lordship that when they in the 
boat tried to save Mr Roger, 
he just shook his head, and 
went down.” 

“Was that true, Bill?” 

“TI believe it was, sir, for 
later a sailor from the steamer 
as was in the boat came and 
told his lordship so.” 

“But why should Mr Roger 
have wished to be drowned ?” 

“Well, sir, he no doubt 
thought Miss Grace ’ad done 
with him.” 

“Oh! was that so? And 
what was Miss Grace like?” 

“Why, you know that, sir.” 

“* How should I know?” 

“Why, in that little, round, 
red morocco case on your 
mantelpiece there’s ’er picture. 
Didn’t you know it?” 

“No. I have often wondered 
whom it represented, and why 
it has always been there.” 

“‘ His lordship gave it to the 
senior partner because he was 
so sorry for her.” 

“But how—— ?”’ 

“Why, you know, sir, that, 
after he’d lost his son, his lord- 
ship adopted Miss Grace. Why, 
she was with him when he 
died. You see, he ’ad lost her 
ladyship, and Mr Roger was 
the only child. So as Miss 
Grace’s mother ’ad died and 
left her alone, Miss Grace was 
then adopted. And a good 
thing, too! They were like- 
father and daughter together, 
his lordship and her they were, 
and many a time they came 
here together. His lordship 
would sit in that small chair 
over there when Miss Grace 
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come; he would say, ‘No, my 
dear, take the arm-chair.’ ” 

** And Miss Grace herself is 
dead ? ” 

* Years and years ago, sir.” 

“Ah, well! Thank you, 
Bill.” 

I judged it best not to show 
the lost letter and its enclosure 
to Bill, a tender-hearted man. 
The red morocco case is still 
on my mantelpiece, and some- 
times I open it and look at the 
portrait. ‘Miss Grace’ must 
have been a very lovely girl. 
When you return, I should like 
you to come and look at her ; 
but please do not hammer on 
my door. 


How It’s DONE, OR 
JOURNALISM UP TO DATE. 


“ Miss Katrine on the ’phone, 
sir.” 

“ Well, Keziah ? ”’ 

“She asked me to say she is 
just buzzing up to see you.” 

“Oh, Keziah ! ” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

* Put the bottles and Turkish 
cigarettes on the table.”’ 

“cc Yes, sir.” 

Within fifteen minutes I 
heard the ‘ buzz’ of Katrine’s 
‘destroyer ’ as it rushed up the 
hill. It stopped at the door, 
and she came in. 

“Uncle!” she said, ‘“ I’ve 
done my first job.” 

“Good! Sit down there and 
tell me all about it. Did the 
Bureau people get it for you ? ” 

“Yes. They rang me up at 
eleven last night, said that Miss 
Somebody had been taken sud- 
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denly ill, and that the Inter- 
national wanted a shorthand 
typist to take her place. I was 
to be at room 8474 at 9 a.m. 
sharp. So that was that! I 
was in bed, so just turned 
over and slept, and at 8.30 
started for the International. 
I got there on the tick, but in 
the whole ghastly building there 
was no room numbered 8474, 
and no one I could see who 
knew a word about me. I had 
to ring up the Bureau, and then 
heard that the right number 
was 744. Well, I found the 
room—a tiny one in the base- 
ment—with no one there—just 
two tables, one with an ‘ Under- 
wood,’ and a book-shelf. I 
tried the machine, and found 
it all right, so I typed a few 
letters of my own. This done, 
I got highly peeved and won- 
dered how long I should stick 
it. Then, at eleven, I heard 
voices in the corridor. I pre- 
tended to be busy. Two men 
calmly strolled in talking, and, 
without even a glance at me, 
sat on the other table and swung 
their legs. They were grousing 
about their contracts with the 
International. One of them 
said, ‘ This filthy sty gives me 
the pip, and I’ve told the 
Directors so time after time; 
but all I can get out of them. 
is that as they have to come to 
it, it’s good enough for me. 
I don’t see it like that! I tell 
them every time that my job is 
imaginative work, and theirs 
is just business routine.’ The 
other man said, ‘Rot! After 
all, where does your imagina- 
tion come in? Anyway, im- 
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agine the subject of to-morrow’s 
‘special.’ My brain’s ex- 
hausted, so I can’t do your 
job. The wear and tear of 
calculating what figure my 
bonus is going to be has nearly 
done for me.’ Thus, uncle, 
the two went on and on, and I 
gradually understood that they, 
between them, had to produce 
a column by 1 o’clock—though 
which of the two was to write 
it, I couldn’t fathom. 

“At last the imaginative 
man said, ‘My idea is rice 
pudding. Here you! ’ headded, 
half turning towards me, ‘ ring 
up the Index department and 
ask if we’ve had anything on 
rice pudding during the last 
five years. I had already 
studied a card hanging by me 
giving the numbers of the 
various departments. I got 
the wanted number, put the 
question and got the answer, 
‘No such article.’ So all was 
clear for the rice pudding. 
Then the imaginative one said, 
‘Well, then, I’m off.’ With 
this he was walking out, well 
satisfied, apparently, that he 
had done his morning’s work, 
when the other one said, ‘ Hi! 
Stop! After all, I expect the 
reason we’ve never had “rice 
pudding ” for a “special” is 
that the Chief turned the idea 
down.’ ‘Well, he turned a 
heap of good ideas down!’ 
replied the imaginative genius. 
‘ Besides, everyone’s heard of 
rice pudding. On seeing the 
headline Rice Pudding every 
little woman in Europe will 
squat to read it. It’s no 
mortal use giving them stuff 
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they don’t know about already, 
Your article on Julius Ceasar 
went *phut—the name was 
incomprehensible. No, no! 
“* Rice Pudding ” will mean an 
extra edition.’ ‘Rot!’ said 
the other chap. ‘ Well, any- 
way, I’m the man to decide, 
and I’ve decided. Ta-ta.’ And, 
this time, he really walked out. 
Well, uncle, the absurdity of 
those two men was too much. 
I laughed right out. I couldn’t 
help it. The creature on the 
table, without looking at me, 
said, ‘Cough? Take some 
what -do-you-call-it stuff. 
Time’s getting on.’ Then, as I 
did not answer, looking at me 
for the first time (you may 
imagine how ratty I felt), he 
said, ‘ Hullo—who are you?’ 
I explained that Miss Some- 
body being ill, I had taken on 
her job. He said, ‘ Well, J 
don’t mind.’ To break the 
thick ice, I remarked, ‘ A rice 
pudding is the most difficult 
thing to make in all the world.’ 
‘How’s that?’ he asked. ‘I 
don’t know,’ I told him, ‘ but 
it must be, because I have had 
to try to eat so many bad ones. 
Is the pudding of your article 
to be made with milk or 
water?’ I added. He said, 
‘Hang it all! you’re not here 
to put questions to me ; besides, 
it’s a rotten notion to write a 
column about making a rice 
pudding, for, if you’re right, no . 
one but myself knows how: 
you just get a basin, put rice 
into it, stir it with a wooden 
spoon until it simmers, then 
serve. No! We must have 
something easy—a Rice Com- 
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petition! Here, type out, say, 
sia different kinds of prepara- 
tions of rice—rice dishes, I 
mean (in French, of course)— 
while I think out the terms of 
the competition, the prizes et 
cetera. Look slippy.’ 

“Well, uncle, I felt at my 
wits’ end. However, I pulled 
myself together and tapped 
out— 


Riz Soufflé aux marrons. 

Géteau de riz de Général 
Joffre. 

Riz au lait @amandes a la 
Proust. 

Riz aux Pommes a la René 
clair. 

Corbeille de riz de petits fruits 
et aux truffes. 

Riz en timbale glacée a la 
Vesuve. 


“ He glanced at the list, and 
said, ‘Not bad! I was afraid 
you were a half-wit. Now 
take this,’ and he dictated a 
most ridiculous competition, 
with prizes from £100 down- 
wards for the best recipes. 

“Then he said, ‘I’m off. 
When you’ve done, ring up 
extension six and go home.’ 

“ So I did, uncle.” 


At that moment Keziah 
came in with—‘“‘ You’re wanted 
on the ’phone, miss.” 

Katrine went out. 

When she returned she said, 
“Tt was the Bureau. The 
printers of the International 
had rung up asking for me; 
they wanted to know if gdteau 
has the first a with a circum- 
flex.” 

“ Did you tell them ? ” 
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“I got through, yes; but 
I think it’s awful cheek to 
follow me over London.” 

** So do I,” I agreed. 

“Oh, I’ve such an idea,” 
flashed out Katrine. 

** What is it?” 

“Why shouldn’t J get the 
£100 prize?” 

** You—the prize?” 

“‘ Well, before I left, I com- 
posed fully detailed recipes. 
That man, whoever he is, made 
me do that. They are weird, 
but there they are. So all I 
have to do is to send in copies 
to the competition as near as 
I can remember.” 

“But that wouldn’t be fair, 
Katrine.” 


“Why not?” 

“You can’t both set the 
questions and give’ the 
answers.” 


“But that’s just what I 
can do; in fact, as the dishes 
don’t exist, except in my im- 
agination, I’m the only per- 
son on earth who can do 
it.” 

At that moment Keziah came 
in again with—‘“ Another mes- 
sage for you, Miss Katrine.” 

“ Oh——! ”’ said she. 

But she went out to the 
*phone again. This time she 
returned looking unlike her 
bright self. She said—‘‘ Uncle ! 
Rats! News from Spain has 
stopped the competition—it’s 
off—no room for it, and I’m 
to go down to-morrow early to 
assist in writing a pen portrait 
of Alfonso. Can you tell me 
anything about how he fixes his 
hair? If I don’t know, I shall 
be called loopy.” 

2L 
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‘Isaac OF YORK’ AND 
REBECCA, HIS WIFE. 


Very well, as you want it— 
the story of how I got that shelf 
of books at which I never look 
—TI’ll tell it to you. 

My eye fell on him—Isaac— 
in the smoke-room of you can 
guess what building, for he was 
in my ‘learned profession.’ He 
sat in the next arm-chair to 
mine, with two pipes—a meer- 
schaum and a briar—in his 
fingers, touching them and shak- 
ing his head from side to side. 
That he was a Jew one could 
tell at a glance, despite his 
fair rather reddish hair, for his 
eyes, nose and lips were plainly 
inherited from a long line of 
the ‘ chosen people.’ 

Jews have always interested 
me greatly ; indeed, although, 
so far as I know, I do not 
possess a drop of their blood, 
I seldom see one without wish- 
ing to see more. Some few 
among my best friends are 
Jews, and never have I been 
deceived by one of them—dis- 
appointed is another matter. 
Instinctively they seem to like 
me; at all events, the other 
day, in Theobalds Road, a tiny 
Jewish boy came up to me, 
and, putting his hand in mine, 
said, “‘ Please, I’m lost.” He 
was as like the youthful lovely 
Benjamin D’Israeli as two peas, 
and equally winning in the 
appeal of his manner. ‘ Where 
do you live?” I asked him. 
And he answered, “I live in 
our room with my mother.” 
That was all he knew. I was 
taking him to my house near- 
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by, and had got some way 
there when his mother sud- 
denly appeared beside us, look- 
ing half dead with fright. I 
said to her, “ Blessed are you 
among women to have such a 
lovely son.” ‘“‘ And blessed 
are you, sir,” she replied as 
she hugged him, “for taking 
care of the apple of my eye.” 
Well, then, to put it at the 
lowest, Jews have certain racial 
characteristics which please me, 
and so I watched my neighbour 
with the two pipes. 

At last he put the meer- 
schaum back in its case and 
shoved it into a pocket. Then 
he took out his pouch and 
began to fill the briar with 
‘honeydew.’ Then, bless me! 
as I sat still furtively watching 
over the top of the current 
number of the ‘ Quarterly,’ he 
scraped out the ‘ honeydew,’ 
put the briar in his other 
pocket, and lugged out the 
meerschaum. I felt distressed 
at such an exhibition, and, at 
the same time, curious as to its 
cause. My pipe having conveni- 
ently gone out, I leant forward 
and said, “‘ Excuse me, sir, can 
you oblige me with a light?” 

He started. “‘ What?” he 
gently exclaimed. 

‘A light.” 

“Oh, a light! No, I haven't 
one, I’m sorry.” 

“TI thought you might have 
@ match, a8 you are going to. 
smoke,” I went on. 

“I’m not going to smoke,” 
he explained in his soft voice. 

“I beg your pardon, then. 
But haven’t we met. before?” 
I blurted out. 
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“TI was trying to remember,” 
he said. ‘‘ Weren’t you at the 
‘City of London’ ? ” 

“Yes, under Abbott in the 
old Cheapside—Milk Street— 
days.” 

“ Well, then, you and I were 
in the Old Grammar class under 
Chambers.” 

“ Really ? Yes, I remember. 
You were called ‘ Isaac of York.’ 
Wasn’t it because we were all 
set ‘Ivanhoe ’foressays? Yes, 
it was! And I have a most 
curious recollection of coming 
to your assistance.” 

“Yes, you did.” 

“In St Paul’s Cathedral, 
where two ‘Christian’ boys 
were holding you tight and 
stuffing bits of fat ham (from 
their lunches) down your 
throat.” 

“Quite true! And I was 
sick outside, and you almost 
took me on your back and 
carried me along Cheapside 
to the school. I never thanked 
you. I do now, and very 
heartily.”” He smiled. 

“How strange meeting like 
this after all these years ! ” 

After exchanging some fur- 
ther reminiscences of our school- 
days, which seemed to me as 
far off as the battle of Hastings, 
I said to Isaac (it was really 
one of his names), “I confess 
your irresolution as to which 
of your two pipes you would 
smoke intrigued me, and when 
you said you weren’t going to 
light up, I made up my mind 
to try to get into talk, and 
suddenly recognised you.” 

“Well,” he replied, “ I have 
promised my wife not to smoke, 
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but out of habit I go through 
the form of filling my pipe. 
(To assist me to keep my 
promise I never have any 
matches.)” 

* But why carry your pipes 
and pouch ? ” 

“Well, I am in hopes of 
getting my dear wife to let me 
recall my promise, you see.” 

“ce Oh ! 99 

** Another thing! As I have 
been a heavy smoker, I think 
better when I have filled my 
pipe, and when you noticed me 
I was trying to think.” 

“ About what, may I ask? ” 

“TI was trying to make up 
my mind what presents to 
send to my professional country 
clients this Christmas——”’ 

“But, pardon me, those of 
your religion do not——” 

“No, but I must explain 
that I purchased my practice— 
that of an old firm—on the 
death of the last surviving 
partner, and that I carry it on 
in the same old name.” 

ee Yes sf 99 

“So, although I am a Jew, 
I find myself obliged to give 
Christmas presents to the coun- 
try solicitors who, in fact, 
are very nearly my sole clients. 
To discontinue the custom of 
the firm, continued for almost 
two-thirds of a century, would 
be bad business.” 

“ And so? In short, what’s 
the difficulty ? ” 

“Well, the last partner of 
the old firm, whose brother 
was a maker of Stilton cheeses, 
always sent Stiltons, but both 
men were drowned together 
yachting, and the cheese busi- 
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ness was then wound-up. The 
next year, having acquired the 
goodwill of the business, I 
sent Stiltons (out of her de- 
votion to me, my wife bought 
them at a bargain price), but 
the clients all wrote to the 
effect that they were not satis- 
factory—far from it. However, 
last Christmas, not knowing 
what else to do, I still sent 
Stiltons (again bought by my 
wife at an even more advanta- 
geous price than on the former 
occasion. Rebecca is a 
jewel !).” 

“Were they appreciated that 
time, then ? ” 

“ Appreciated? No, for most 
unfortunately (not Rebecca’s 
fault) they were rotten.” 

“What, bad! Not all of 
them ? ” 

“Yes, so the clients said. 
I got the most frightful letters ! 

“One man wrote that the 
effect of a piece of his Stilton 
on his mother-in-law was fin- 
ancially serious to him; 
another, that his entertainment 
of his landlord on his cheese 
had lost him a new kitchen 
range; @ third withdrew his 
work from me; a fourth sent 
me a bill for labour and man’s 
time burying the Stilton in 
his back garden; while a fifth 
came on to my office, from the 
‘Cheshire Cheese ’ (fortunately 
I was absent), and threatened 
personal violence to me. (Of 
course, I lost his work also.) 
No fault of Rebecca’s, but 
bad business.” 

*“* Bad business ! ’’ I echoed. 

** Shocking bad, I must agree, 
but not her fault! I can’t 
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now decide what to send the 
country clients. I’ve thought 
of whisky and wine (but some 
may be abstainers), tobacco 
(but some may be non-smokers), 
sweets (but some may be 
bachelors) ; in short, there igs 
nothing I haven’t thought of, 
but there is always a drawback 
which may be fatal. Perhaps, 
for it is a matter of the greatest 
importance, you can give me an 
idea ? ”’ 

“Well,” said I. ‘“‘ Always 
provided that your country 
clients are not blind, I should 
suggest books.” 

* Books! I certainly have 
never thought of books!” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Per- 
haps not such a bad idea— 
but what books?” 

** Oh, I should choose a good 
book, and send a copy to each, 
treating all alike.” 

* Yes, it would save trouble, 
certainly, but I’ve no idea 
what book to choose; I’m no 
reader myself.” 

“ Well, what about a brand- 
new book which they will not 
have had time to buy—some- 
thing hot from the press.” 

“ But what?” 

“Oh, it should be easy to 
choose.” 

“Not for me.” 

“é Why s 99 

“I should be dead certain 
to make a mess of it.” . 

“Oh no!” 

“I should! Are you & 
bookish man?—but you are! 
You were the librarian im 
Towsey’s class, and used t0 
give out the books.” 
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“Yes, and my grandfather 
and father were librarians.” 

“In the blood, eh? Well, I 
should be most grateful if you 
would choose forme. You seem 
fated to assist me.” 

“TI should be most happy, 
but what do you wish to 
spend ? ” 

“Oh, to get again into the 
good graces of the clients I 
have left, say about a couple 
of pounds a copy.” 

* And how many of them ? ” 

“Let me see: Huffer & 
Stobbs, Shufflebotham & New- 
stead—that’s two; Winkley & 
Moses—that’s three; Lippy & 
Hunkle — that’s four; then 
there’s Cowlishaw, Hubbard, 
Tingle and Jeafferson—all prac- 
tise on their own account— 
that’s eight ; then I must not 
forget Bradford (though he 
sends me no work)—nine ; 
Mitchell (though he owes a 
thundering lot)—ten; and 
Nokes—eleven. Oh! I had 
forgotten Mallard (though he’s 
my best client); say, a dozen 
in all.” 

“ Right. 
on you?” 

“Here is one, but I look in 
every afternoon.” 

“Very well. I’ll see what I 
can do—but, of course, where 
there are partners, I must get 
@ copy for each.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t run to 
that.” 

“But you can’t give one 
book to two men.” 

“Not? They divided the 
Stiltons.” 

“ Books are different.” 
“Tf you say so, so it must 


Have you a card 
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be. But I can’t run to it. 
Business is none too good.” 
“Well, I tell you what,” 
said I, ‘‘ where there are part- 
ners, I’ll choose less expensive 
books—say, £1 each.” 
“That'll do! Much obliged 
to you, but, I say, be sure to 
get the usual threepence in the 
shilling off, and plenty of brown 
paper and string, and don’t 
choose novels.” 
“Why not?” 
* Wouldn’t 
offend them.” 
“Very well.” 
*“‘ And, of course, no poetry 
or plays or anything of that 


do — possibly 


“Tm sure my clients 
wouldn’t like them. You see, 
they are all serious business 
men.” 

* Do you know them person- 
ally ? ” 

“Hardly at all, for they 
very seldom come to Town.” 

" Them. 

** Well, I know more or less 
about them from the firm’s 
former clerk. In the very old 
days, when the founder of my 
firm was living (though I am 
alone, I, of course, keep on the 
old name), he used to invite 
all the country professional 
clients to his house in Russell 
Square to attend an sanual 
dinner.” 

e Yes q 99 

“It was a solemn affair 
beginning with red herrings 
and ale, to proceed with turtle 
soup and champagne, turbot 
and hock, turkeys and marsala, 
venison and Burgundy, sirloin 
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and ‘ Yorkshire’ and ‘ home- 
brewed,’ pigeon-pies and more 
‘“home-brewed,’ pheasants and 
black-game and claret, black 
puddings and porter, sausages 
and kidneys and stout, Bake- 
well and Christmas puddings 
and mince-pies and brandy and 
so on, but after Stilton and 
port and dessert and more 
port, with coffee, liqueurs and 
cigars to follow, on the table, 
the old gentleman began a 
kind of discourse on ‘ practice 
in the Court of Chancery’ (he 
had edited a book on ‘ practice,’ 
and invariably insisted on all 
his professional clients buying 
at least one copy of each edi- 
tion—it ran into eight-and- 
twenty of them). At about 
that stage in the proceedings, 
the clients began to fall off 
their chairs—to remain, as to 
a few, on the turkey carpet, 
and be ‘attended to’ next 
morning by the housemaids. 
So I was told by the clerk 
(dead now), who, when a lad, 
used to eat up some ‘ leavings.’ 
No, no, Mr Garnett, our busi- 
ness has always been run on 
very strict lines ; besides, ‘sev- 
eral of the clients are ‘sides- 
men ’ at their places of worship 
and that sort of thing—so do 
be careful, please.” 

“ Right! There are heaps of 
new books which cannot offend 
any mortal soul—‘ sidesmen’ 
included.” 


66 Right.” 


Have you noticed—but I am 
sure you have done—that if 
you renew an acquaintance you 
are fairly sure to run against 
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him again almost immediately? 
The very next day, when wait- 
ing my turn to appear before 
Mr Hawkins, one of the chief 
clerks (Chancery Division), I 
found myself looking at my 
old schoolfellow, Isaac. He was 
concerned, so I collected, in a 
dispute about a mulberry-tree. 

Hawkins, an old and irascible 
gentleman, was saying to him— 

“This looks to me like an 
attempted abuse of the practice 
of the Court. For weeks past 
you have been coming before 
me with an application for 
liberty to fell an ornamental 
tree—a mulberry—which, as it 
now appears from affidavits 
filed by the defendants, does 
not exist. What have you to 
say about it?” 

“Well, Mr Hawkins,”’ softly 
replied ‘ Isaac of York,’ ‘I am 
instructed from the country, 
and all I can say now is that 
@ Surprise has been sprung on 
me by my friend. I do not 
admit that there is no mulberry- 
tree, but if there isn’t, I feel 
certain that my professional 
clients have been misinformed. 
Their client, the tenant for 
life, being a lady, it occurs to 
me as @ possibility that she 
considered it best to fell the 
tree—which may have been 
dangerous—and then regularise 
her action by obtaining liberty 
to do so, but this is pure con- 
jecture on my part, Mr Haw- . 
kins.” 
** And conjectures are neither 
here, there, nor anywhere to 
the purpose,” said Hawkins 
testily. ‘‘ They are gratuitous 
and assist nobody. I shall now 
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adjourn your summons for a 
fortnight. Within that time 
your client, the plaintiff, must 
make an affidavit either admit- 
ting or denying the allegation 
made by her remaindermen. 
And see to it that there is no 
delay. Should there be any, 
I shall straightway report the 
whole matter to the judge.” 

“Thank you, Mr Hawkins. 
I will write urgently to the 
country to-day,’ Isaac humbly 
replied, bowing low. 

“You had better do so. 
Next case.” 

Later in the day I again saw 
the gentleman ‘ instructed from 
the country,’ otherwise ‘ Isaac 
of York,’ in the smoke-room. 
I said, “ I saw you before Haw- 
kins this morning—about a 
mulberry-tree, I think.” 

“Oh, yes—very awkward. 
The fact is, between ourselves, 
that my wife, through no fault 
of hers, has made a mistake.” 

“Your wife! Is she the 
tenant for life ? ” 

“No, no! but there never 
was a mulberry-tree.” 

“What ? ” 

“No. I have just been 
through all the correspondence 
and find that the application 
has been misconceived — it 
should have been one for liberty 
to plant a mulberry-tree on a 
boundary line—a very special 
affair. By an unfortunate 
error, the word ‘ fell ’ was sub- 
stituted for the word ‘ plant.’ ” 

6“ But” 

“Yes, I know what’ you are 
thinking, but my wife—Re- 
becca—is a very remarkable 
woman. I had better explain 


that I, being ill—from over- 
smoking—when the matter of 
the tree first came up, she 
most devotedly came to the 
office and issued the summons 
for me, and, as it now appears, 
misread the letter of instruc- 
tions—not her fault, it being 
badly blurred in the copying- 
press. She wrote to the country 
reporting the issue of the sum- 
mons, and had it served on the 
remaindermen and the owner of 
the adjoining land. Not only 
that, but she got a strong 
affidavit sworn in support of 
it! Rebecca is a truly re- 
markable woman. It is bad 
business. Oh, by the way, 
Rebecca is absolutely against 
sending books—won’t hear of 
it.” 

‘ec Not ? > 

“No, she says she is sure 
they would be disliked.” 

“ Then what will you send ? ” 

** Oysters.” 

** Oysters ? ”’ 

** Yes, barrels of oysters. The 
fact is that a relative of Re- 
becca is a fishmonger, and as 
he is in arrear with payments 
on’a mortgage, she thinks——” 

“‘T comprehend.”’ 

“Yes, Rebecca, who is a 
remarkable woman, thinks it 
good business to make him of 
use. Of course, I shall credit 
his account with the price of 
the oysters, less a special 
discount arranged by Rebecca.” 

** Well, I must wish you, and 
your good wife, luck this time.” 

“ Thanks. You haven’t 
bought the books ? ” 

** Well, I have, as a matter 
of fact, but that’s all right ; 
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and for this reason—I shall 
make presents of them—just 
the very. thing.” 

“ Mr Garnett——”’ 

“ce Well ? 93 

“You must accept a barrel 
from us both. No—no! You 
really must! I know that 
Rebecca would wish it.” 


I had forgotten all about 
‘Isaac of York,’ Rebecca, his 
devoted wife, and their kind 
intentions towards me, when 
very late one night, at High- 
gate, I heard a trundling noise 
in my front garden. Something 
was being brought in from the 
road. I went to the hall- 
door and opened it as a howling 
blast and a lather of snow- 
flakes swept in. 

A voice said—“‘Name of 
Garbett ? ” 

“Yes, that’s near enough. 
What is it?” 

“ Big barrel of oysters, for 
you, sir.” 

** Put it down here.” 

“ Good night and thank you, 
sir. A merry Christmas to 
you.” 

That self-same night I dreamt 
that I was sitting (unclothed) 
on a rock in a blue sea, eating 
oysters. On another rock, 
opposite me, sat a mermaid 
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similarly engaged. She was 
surpassingly lovely, and when 
in the act of swallowing a 
particularly luscious oyster, she 
gently flicked her tail and 
gazed at me with a beatific 
and passably amorous expres- 
sion. Suddenly her charming 
countenance became contracted 
by spasms of acute pain. She 
had swallowed a bad oyster! 
As a flash, she glided into the 
sea, and I awoke. 

The next morning I met 
Keziah coming in from the 
back garden with a spade. 
She said, “ The ground is froze, 
but I’ve done it.” 

“Done what ? ” 

** Buried the oysters.” 

** Were they bad, then ? ” 

“‘ Stinking bad, sir.” 


I noticed next year that the 
name of ‘ Isaac of York’ was 
absent from the law list. I 
greatly fear that his wife’s 
special bargain in oysters must 
have completed the ruin of his 
business, for I never saw him 
again. 

As I glance at the clock, 
to see that the time is 1 A.M., 
I seem to hear his gentle 
voice protesting that it was 
not Rebecca’s fault. Yes! I 
liked Isaac. 


(To be continued.) 
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